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My Treasure House. 
BY C. HARRISON TOWNSEND. 


TiME takes not all for his; ’tis mine to own 
Treasures he may not touch, that secret lie 
And save their beauty for the inward eye. 
As prisoned light that lives within the stone 
In caverned mine, or when it decks a throne, 
So garnered in the store of Memory 
Lie hidden beauties of the earth and sky. 
These wait my time, when, turning from the crowd 
To things that were, in place of those that be, 
My Memory shows me, through her open door, 
The timid flush of dawn, soft sweep of cloud, 
The purpling mountain, and gray stretch of sea; 
These are my peaceful spoil, my precious store. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Ebb Tide. 


BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 


Ir God should draw life’s veiling flood away 

What sights the human beach could show the day! 

What doubts, what creeping aims, what dreams long 

drowned, 

What hopes, like fallen stars, would there be found; 

What wreckage where the surface calmly sleeps, 

What shallows where we most had looked for deeps. 

Strange rocks of cruelty that lie concealed 

Clad in pale weeds of vice, might rise revealed— 

Where monster habits in their slimy pride 

Through falsehood’s clinging brine securely glide. 

God pity all; oh, may his own grace hide 

And save our secret souls from such ebb tide! 
Amuerst, Mass. 





The Reformer. 
BY CHARLOTTE LEECH. 


MOCKED as a runner, furthest from the goal, 
Foiled, but pursuing, as the sea the moon, 

Trembling, but true as needle to the pole, 
Treading the winepress in the glare of noon, 

Tocry in agony, at last, ‘‘I thirst!” 

Behold the Man! Follow him if thou durst, 

And men shall plait for thee of thorns a crown, 

Yet follow—and the future is thine own. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Conscience in Politics. - 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





DuRING the summer of 1848 a great convention 
assembled in Buffalo in behalf of free soil, free speech 
and free labor. A portion of that convention were 
bolting Democrats, who were opposed to the exten- 
sion of Negro slavery, and who for certain reasons 
were styled ‘‘Barnburners.” Another portion was 
composed of ‘‘ Conscience Whigs,” who had bolted 
from their party also on account of their antislavery 
convictions. Above the presiding officer’s chair was 
a huge picture of a darn, in flames, and the witty 
motto underneath it was: ‘‘ For conscience’ sake let it 
burn!” That convention was one of the pioneers of 
the moral revolution which, within a dozen years, 
placed Abraham Lincoln in the White House, and 
which reduced to ashes the hideous old barn of chat- 
tel slavery, which was packed with combustible cotton 
up to the rafters. In the first place conscience led 
honest patriotic men to bolt from their respective 
parties; and erelong the conscience of the free States 
hurled the bolts of war into the ‘ peculiar institu- 
tion”; and to-day both South and North are infinite- 
ly the cleaner and the happier for that costly confla- 
gration. 

It would be a profitable study for every young 
American to examine carefully the careers of our pub- 
lic men, and see what a vital part conscience has 
played either in their success or in their ruin. From 
the time when the keen-witted, ambitious Aaron Burr 
through the total wreck of conscience lost the Presi- 





dency, on to the time when the homespun Abraham 
Lincoln was lifted by a pure, heroic conscience into 
the Presidency, the same lesson is taught on almost 
every page of our nation’s history. That lesson is 
that Aeart outweighs brains a thousandfold. Every 
public man, sooner or later, is taken up into some 
mount of temptation; if his conscience is as true as 
steel against all the wiles of ambition, and the sophis- 
tries of false expediency, and the pressure of a corrupt 
partisanship, he comes down victorious. The people 
trust him because he trusts in God and the Right. 
If, on the other hand, he yields to the subtle seduc- 
tions, he comes down from that mount of temptation 
to lay his bleaching bones alongside of that melan- 
choly highway which is strewed with the wrecks of 
men of great promise who perished through the dry 
rot of conscience. What a pitiful list of epitaphs I 
might call over! 

But it is not of the vital importance of a sound 
moral sense in public men and leaders of opinion that 
I am thinking now; it is the solemn duty of every cit- 
izen to carry his conscience into his politics that I 
wish to emphasize. What is the basis of all honest 
commercial transactions? It is not gold or silver or 
Government notes or real estate; it is Zersonal integ- 
rity. Banish that, and the business community would 
discover the difference as soon as you or I would de- 
tect the difference if every inch of pure air were with- 
drawn from our dwellings. Take conscience out of 
Broadway, or Wall Street, or South Street, and men 
of business would no sooner dare to trade there than 
they would dare to walk there if every foot of the 
pavements were mined underneath with dynamite. 

What is true in commercial affairs is equally true in 
civil affairs. The life of our beloved country does not 
depend upon its statute-books, but upon the public 
sentiment behind the statutes. Ina republic every 
voter is a ruler; and the only solid basis of good gov- 
ernment is the zzdividual conscience which seeks to 
know what is right and dares to do it. The ballot is 
infinitely more than a privilege; it is a solemn /¢rust; 
and the man who fails to use it, or who uses it care- 
lessly or corruptly or wickedly, is guilty of treason to 
his country. 

One of the most prevalent and serious dangers is 
the tendency of so many people to divorce their 
religion from their politics. Their moral make-up 
seems to be divided into two separate compartments; 
in one they put their religion, in the other they put 
their citizenship. On Sunday they worship God in 
their church; during the week they worship a party- 
creed, however bad, and for personal or party aggran- 
dizement are not ashamed to buy votes, or cheat in a 
caucus. Politics is not to them a matter of sacred 
duty; it is agame to be played at, and conscience goes 
under the table. To-day a man is wearing a striped 
jacket in Sing Sing prison who at the time of his con- 
viction for outrageous political frauds was a promi- 
nent member of an evangelical church and the super- 
intendent of a Sabbath-school! In what he consid- 
ered his religion he served God; in his politics he 
served the Devil, and is paying the bitter penalty. 

This is a painfully extreme case of a sort of sin 
which thousands of really good people are commit- 
ting in a smaller degree. They do things as political 
partisans which they would never think of doing as 
church members or men of business. Conscience is 
alive and active in one or more compartments; it is 
sluggish, or is smothered outright in the compartment 
of citizenship. It is lamentable to see how Christian 
men will swallow political sophistries, and yet be 
scrupulously tenacious of denominational creeds to 
the last iota. As an illustration of this I was pained 
to see lately the following utterance in an influential 
religious newspaper, whose editor was defending the 
proposed debasement of our national currency. He 
coolly says: 


‘* We expect trouble the first year of free coinage of 
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silver. There will be trepidations in the markets. 
There will be acalling in of loans. There will be a 
hoarding of gold. But, this over, there will be more 
money in circulation, more activity of buying; and, we 
say frankly, money will be cheaper. If any one objects 
to this, it is because he forgets that a large part of the 
mortgage indebtedness of the people of this country was 
created when money was cheaper than it is now, and it 
should therefore be paid with money that is cheaper 
thanitis now. It is urged against the free coinage of 
silver that it means cheaper money and is designed to 
help thedebtor class. So it does, and so it is.” 

This ‘‘watchman on the walls of Zion’’ actually de- 
fends a political policy which would rob every minis- 
ter in his church of a part of his salary, rob every 
servant girl of a part of her hard earnings in the sav- 
ings bank, and rob every soldier of a part of his pen- 
sion. If this editor should say to me, ‘‘ My con- 
science approves this policy,” then I should reply, 
‘«In the name of common honesty what business have 
you got to have such a conscience? Don’t you know 
that ‘cheap money ’ really means cheat-money to those 
who are compelled to accept it?” A very wide cam- 
paign of education isnow going forward in this coun- 
try, and it will be necessary to open the eyes of many 
truly good people now blinded by party spirit, and 
this can only be done by the ‘‘truth spoken in love.” 

There is another divorce of good politics and 
good conscience which is perpetrated by those who 
neglect their civil duties entirely. Next to the sin of 
voting wrongly is the sin of not voting at all. What 
right have the thousands of reputable citizens who 
stay away from ‘‘primary meetings” and from the 
polls to complain of mischievous legislation, or the 
election of corrupt officers and lawmakers? The 
neglect of the suffrage by those best calculated to 
exercise it is one of the gravest of our national 
perils. The more that the ignorant and worthless 
push zxZo politics, the more have cultured and intelli- 
gent citizens pushed out; and dearly has the com- 
monwealth paid for this criminal neglect of the first 
duty of citizenship. Next to Christ comes country. 

This whole nation is now in the ‘‘ storm-center ” of 
violent controversy over vital and fundamental ques- 
tions. The principle of universal suffrage has not 
been subjected to so severe a strain during the pres- 
ent generation. Thirteen millions of electors are 
called upon to settle momentous questions which de- 
mand a clear head and aclean, courageous conscience. 
Denunciation is no substitute for solid, kindly argu- 
ment. It is worse than idle to stigmatize whole 
masses of our fellow-countrymen as ‘‘ fools” or ‘‘ fan- 
atics” if we do nothing to set them right. We are 
all in the same boat; and God will do nothing to save 
a republic whose best citizens drop their oars, and 
whose worst citizens throw conscience overboard into 
the sea. 

Brooktiyn, N. Y. : _ 

Codicil to My Will. 
BY PERE HYACINTHE LOYSON. 

[Tue readers of THE INDEPENDENT will remember 
that we gave, last year, a compte rendu of ‘‘ The Last 
Will and Testament’’ of Pére Hyacinthe, a translation 
of which was published by Macmillans, with a Preface 
by Dean Farrar.—EpiTor.] 

Those who speak of me without knowing my prin- 
ciples or studying my life, reproach me with varying 
in religious matters ; but I must say it is quite the 
contrary. Progress and development do not imply a 
change of principles. I do not confound fidelity with 
obstinacy, and I have learned from experience and by 
reflection better to understand those truths to which 
I have consecrated myself, to explain them better, 
and to apply them better; but I have never changed 
my principles. 

The teachers of Christian life very truly say ‘‘ Von 
progredi regredi est” (‘* Not to advance is to recede”). 
The law of progress imposes itself everywhere, even 
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in religion, and I should say about all things in reli- 
gion. 

A quarter of a century ago, in the pulpit of Notre 
Dame de Paris, under the auspices of the illustrious 
Archbishop Darboy, and in spite of the incessant 
attacks of the retrograde party, I preached a liberal 
Catholicism, which, incomplete and contradictory 
as it was, could have saved, for a time at least, both 
France and the Church. 

Later on, enlightened by the triumphs of Ultra- 
montanism (into whose hands the French Republic 
is so imprudently giving herself), I believed that we 
should seek, outside of the Papacy, that which I had 
long before sought within it; I mean the reform 
and progress of the religious institutions of France. 
Under the name of the Gallican Church I tried to 
attach that work to our most ancient national his- 
tory. I endeavored, with all my might, to rally my 
fellow-citizens up to a Catholicism emancipated from 
a foreign power—a power whose worst abuses had 
just been consecrated by Papal Infallibility. 

I aimed still higher. And long before Leo XIII, 
and, I believe, by means far more acceptable than his, 
I worked for the reconciliation of separated Chris- 
tians. I did not, however, confound union with sub- 
mission, nor the federation of Churches with the ab- 
sorption of all by one aione. I made no appeal to 
the disputes of theologians or to the intrigues 
of diplomats but to the fraternity of hearts and of 
souls, which alone, under Divine inspiration, can re- 
construct the future. That is why, during my travels 
in Europe and America,] did not hesitate to participate 
in worship in the Anglican Church, that Church upon 
which the Pope has just lavished such high praises—but 
which will be in vain. During my recent travels in the 
Orient,and in the same spirit,I participated in the Holy 
Communion in the ancient and venerable Churches of 
Egypt and Palestine—in those churches which the 
Pope is trying to draw into unity with the Papacy, 
and in which he will also fail. Iam happy to be in 
the most affectionate relationship with some of the 
leading Patriarchs of the Eastern Churches; and in 
holding such friendly relationship I have taken no 
part with any particular sections into which Christi- 
anity is divided; and I furthermore do not fear to say 
that, by the grace of God, I have lifted myself above 
these divisions in the true spirit of the Universal 
Church. 

According to this same spirit, and not according to 
the letter, which blinds and kills, the Gospel clearly 
invites us, not to stop where we are, but to seek a 
sphere high enough to unite all the disciples of Christ 
and all the worshipers of the One, Eternal and Living 
God. 

Historical Christianity is only a form of absolute 
religion. The Church is only a branch of tardy 
growth upon the majestic tree of monotheism, which 
dates from Abraham, the Father of Believers, or, as 
the Bible attests, it dates further back and has its 
roots in Adam—hat is to say, in the very origins of 
thinking humanity. The most ancient monuments 
of the Orient, and particularly those of Egyyt, reveal, 
outside and beyond the people of the Bible, as well 
as anterior to it, the faith in the Unique God. 

I have said that the Church was a tardy branch; I 
would even say, it is a weakly branch, tho divine in 
idea and spirit, and from its earliest growth has been 
beset by parasite plants and gnawing insects, and, 
moreover, is broken asunder by heresies and schisms. 

The Church, therefore, in its present state, cannot 
offer that unity, of which the world is in such great 
need. Mussulmans, so refractory to all proselytism, 
number to-day over two hundred millions, and 
among their number there are but very few in- 
different ones, and not a single atheist. The Jews 
are far less numerous, but their tenacity of belief, 
through all the centuries of dispersion and trials, at- 
tests their vitality. In short, those religious people 
who, outside of any organized cult, aspire to a better 
form of belief and adoration, naturally escape all sta- 
tistics, but they are no less a power of the present 
and a promise for the future. 

In spite of it all, I remain Christian. I think that 
Christianity is worth infinitely more than its actual 
present or its historic past. As it was announced 
by all the prophets and taught by Jesus Christ him- 
self, it possesses or intimates absolutely nothing which 
pertains to the nature of sect. But it is the divine 


truth, neither human nor historic, and henceforth it 
is this beneficent truth which must embrace humanity 
—all and entire. 

It is to this Christianity that I have consecrated my 
life and given my soul without reserve. 
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But I must repeat it: in the time in which we live, 
Christianity as it is constituted, by Catholics or by 
Protestants, does not offer a platform broad enough 
to realize the union so much desired, or rather so 
necessary to all ‘‘ men of good will” who belong to the 
same faith and have the same duty for the salvation 
of human society, which is shaken and rent to its very 
foundations. This plane of belief must be. ncontested, 
and so high above earthly impediments, 1a Heaven's 
clear atmosphere, that it can be seen and also be ac- 
cessible by faith to all men; and this rendezvous can 
only be that of monotheism—that is, the belief in a 
living and personal God. And this is very different 
from the vague and cold deism with which it is so 
often confounded. Deism is only a disguised atheism, 
or, I might say, an unconscious atheism. The great 
monotheists, Moses, Socrates and Mohammed, pos- 
sessed this living God. 

I was permitted, providentially, to develop this 
grand and fertile religious synthesis in a conference 
at Jerusalem, this past spring, when I spoke con- 
cerning the reconcilation of Christians, Israel- 
ites and Mussulmans—I could have added the recon- 
ciliation of allthose who believe in God. For they 
also, whosoever they may be, are descendants of that 
historical monotheism of which the prophet has said: 
‘‘For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word ofthe Lord from Jerusalem.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this prophecy, this earthly 
Jerusalem is only ashadow of the foretold grandeur, 
the reality to which we must turn our eyes is higher, 
vaster and holier. It is the City of Souls which can- 
not be circumscribed by any limitation of space, and 
which embraces all mankind and eternity. Itis a 
city which, tho its foundations are on the earth, 
is not built by the hand of man, but all men must 
come up hither out of the immense Dispersion. ‘‘ Be- 
hold,’’ says the Scriptures, ‘‘the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with them. 
and be their God.’”’ 

Let us then, from to-day forward, enter into this 
sacred and universal city of men and of God; and for 
this we have no need to separate from the society of 
which we are members. We must continue to love 
and work for the section of humanity in which we 
live; but we must no longer consider it in the spirit 

ofa sect. We must enlarge it and purify it in all jus- 
tice and all love, and then we shall each and.all of us 
realize that this kingdom of God is within and about 
us; and necessarily, and according to the law of the 
Gospel and the fraternity of all men, I could say we 
will recognize the fraternity of all worlds—under the 
paternity of the one God. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


Cuba—Why Meddle? 


BY SAMUEL MARSH, LL.D. 


Hap New York's people been roused last night by 
frightful explosions—had we rushed from our beds 
this morning ere dawn, and found that these explo- 
sions had wrecked the Croton Aqueduct and the 
Brooklyn Bridge, ruined a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of public works—the fruit of years of toil by 
hosts of toilers—and that our vast town was in hourly 
risk of thirst and plague, how should we feel ? 

Had we, this afternoon, received from the doers of 
these deeds warnings to fly, to leave our work, stop 
earning our bread, and expose our dear ones to star- 
vation because these men were going to destroy our 
homes, and murder us and our families if we stayed 
in them, what should we think of these men? 

If they did these deeds, and made these threats, in 
the name of a professed Government which we did not 
want, to which we had never consented and which 
we had never in any way recognized, should we think 
any better of these men or of their acts? Should we 
not denounce them as monsters of crime and demand 
their extermination? Then how must our brethren 
in Havana feel, when they are treated thus, simply be- 
cause they refuse to rebel against the Government of 
their country ? 

When rebellion reared its hateful head in our own 
land, one of the distinguished original editors of THE 
INDEPENDENT—the Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, 
pastor of the New York Broadway Tabernacle Church 
—preached a powerful and most effective discourse, 
showing ‘‘ Rebellion against Free Government, not 
a Right, but a Crime.” Is rebellion against free 
government any less a crime in Cuba than it was 
here ? : 

When rebellion began here, and a pretended goy- 
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ernment was set up at Montgomery, Fernando Wood 
and James Gordon Bennett (senior) advised the peo- 
ple of New York to join it. Our people refusing, that 
rebellion’s head threatened our city with ruin, saying 
‘«the grass shall grow’’ in our most busy streets. 
New York’s reply was, A hundred thousand men in the 
field, and hundreds of millions of dollars in the Treas- 
ury to maintain free government and crush armed 
rebellion. 

In the draft riot times of 1863 another effort was 
made. Rebellion really came on New York. Great 
mobs fought the Government for days. Robbery 
and other crimes were committed freely. Peaceful 
men were. murdered for refusing to join the rebels. 
But the people stood by their Government. Rebel- 
lion was put down. 

Then rebels came here in secret. Some laid plots 
to fire the town in many places at once. Others 
brought infected clothes and seeds of disease, and 
sought to spread pestilence among our people. With 
what horror did we regard the wretches who at- 
tempted such deeds! How sternly we demanded 
their severe punishment! How determinedly we 
pushed on to end the rebellion, the parent of such 
crimes! 

Then, why should we wonder that the peaceful, 
hard-working people of Havana refuse to join rebel- 
lion, that throughout the island they are opposed to 
it, and that forty thousand Cubans have volunteered 
and are under arms to put the rebellion down? Why 
should we wonder that, when the Government forces 
catch the perpetrators of such crimes, they deal with 
them, and with all found aiding them, as swiftly and 
sternly as General Sherman dealt with such men 
here ? 

Had our farmers been ordered by the rebels here not 
to grind their grain, nor let others grind it; had they 
been ordered by the pretended government to keep 
their workmen idle, and to subject themselves and 
their families to starvation—would they have obeyed? 
Would they not have refused to obey a government 
they had not authorized, and which was based, not on 
the people's free choice, but on armed force seeking 
to overthrow the people’s rule ? 

Suppose the rebels burned the farmers’ grain, de- 
stroyed their homes, and turned their wives and chil- 
dren out houseless into the night; or murdered farm- 
ers and families, because they disobeyed orders from 
those who had no right to give any, to stop work and 
starve—what would the farmersdo? Would they not 
fortify their homes and the mills? Would they not 
call on the Government troops to protect them? 
Would they not demand that the rebel bands guilty 
of such crimes be dispersed and slaughtered ? Would 
they not volunteer into the Government army to sup- 
press them? 

If the rebels here had ordered our people not to pay 
their taxes, would the people have obeyed? If the 
rebels had ordered them to pay their taxes to rebel 
leaders, would our people have done that ? If the rebels 
had murdered our citizens or destroyed their homes for 
paying taxes, would not our people have demanded that 
they be wiped from the face of the earth? When rebel 
bands roamed about, evading the Government troops 

plundering peaceful people, murdering those who re- 
sisted, and committing outrage and crime whenever 
they safely could, our Government, as fast as it could 
catch them, arrested, confined, shot or hanged them. ° 
All these crimes are done in Cuba now by rebels 
there. Why should we blame the Government there 
for doing what ours did here? Why should we help 
rebels elsewhere, when we crushed them here? Why 
should Americans give money to help commit such 
crimes? The greatest crime of all, which includes all 
the rest, was to rebel. To begin a war, on any pre- 
text, is always a monstrous crime. And as Dr. 
Thompson so ably showed: ‘‘ Rebellion against free 
government is acrime.’’ But is government free in 
Cuba? Certainly. The press and the people of this 
country are deceived. The land is flooded with lies 
by rebel tools. In Cuba every taxpayer is a voter. 
The taxpayers do not complain nor rebel. The claim 
that the rebellion is against taxation isasham. The 
taxpayers (only five dollars a year taxes are required 
for a vote) choose the men who lay the taxes. If the 
taxpayers did complain, what just ground would they 
have to rebel? Every town in Cuba has its Council. 
Every province has its Legislature. Every province 
has its Representatives and Senators in the Parlia- 
ment of Spain. Cuba has sixty-four members of the 
Parliament of the Empire. They are enough, when 
united, to hold the balance of power, and turn Min- 
istries out of office. The Governor-General, his coun- 
cilors, and all laws relating to Cuba, are made and 
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changed by this Parliament, wherein the representa- 
tives of Cuba’s taxpayers have so large a power. Pre- 
cisely what King George refused to our forefathers 
the people of Cuba have. ‘‘No taxation without 
representation!’’ was the cry of our Revolution. Had 
our ancestors possessed the representation and power 
in the Parliament of Britain that Cuba’s taxpayers 
have in that of Spain, our Revolution would never 
have begun. 

More, even this low-tax qualification for voting is 
largely not required. All men who can show a di- 
plomad from a public school or college, or whose 
female or minor relatives pay taxes, can vote without 
paying. Cuba’s representatives can at any time ask 
Parliament to give them a new Governor-General, new 
councilors, new laws. 

The law now provides that nearly all Cuban mat- 
ters, which are not managed by the provincial Legis- 
lature or town councils, shall be administered by a 
Colonian Council in Havana; half of its members 
practically chosen by the Parliament wherein Cuba's 
representatives vote, and half chosen by the voters of 
Cuba. This law was asked by the whole Cuban dele- 
gation. It was drawn by a Cuban who was Minis- 
ter of the Colonies (Mr. Abarzuza), and on his mo- 
tion enacted by Parliament unanimously. 

In view of facts like these, it is strange that men of 
standing, particularly General Sickles, who as ex- 
Minister to Spain ouglit to know better, should echo 
rebel lies. When the people of the Spanish Mairi 
rose against the despotic treachery of King Ferdinand 
VII, when the people of Canada, in 1837, rose 
against British despotism, we did not meddle. Why 
should we meddle now? Most Americans would be 
glad to have Ireland as free as Cuba now is; but when 
the Irish rebel element, under the name of ‘ Feni- 
ans,’’ attempted to make war on Great Britain from 
our soil, and invaded Canada, our Government 
stopped it. When Western Europe was in arms 
against the Russian Czar—freedom and civilization 
against despotism and barbarism—the British Minis- 
ter and consuls tried to induce men here to join the 
British Army. But this our Government would not 
allow; and it banished Minister Crampton and the 
consuls. Why then do we allow a knot of profession= 
al rebels in New York to levy war on our soil against 
the Government of Cuba and of Spain? Why do we 
let them maintain offices here, hold public meetings 
to support rebellion, hold fairs and raise money, 
avowdly to be used in committing crimes in Cuba ? 
Why do we let them send armed men, murderous 
weapons and dynamite, from our shores to aid such 
crimes ? 

The points of our duty herein can hardly be better 
expressed, than by the words used by Mr. S. T. Wal- 
lis, a leading lawyer of Baltimore, familiar with the 
relations of Cuba, Spain and this country. Written 
more than forty years ago, they are just as true to- 
day: 


‘« The obligations of nations to observe their treaties, 
incontestably and obviously involves the duty of enact- 
ing laws which shall compel that observance by their 
own citizens. Whena people who are peremptory in 
exacting performance of treaty stipulations from others, 
set up the nature of their own institutions as reason for 
their inability to keep as strictly the faith they have as 
positively pledged, they have norightto marvel if their 
honesty is questioned. Nations treat as equals. In 
their internal government they may be what they 
please—in their external aspects they are merely na- 
tions, with the faculties and duties of such. Sover- 
eignty, which is responsible enough to contract and 
thereby obtain benefits, cannot be allowed to disclaim 
responsibility in keeping promises. It may be strong 
enough to disregard consequences, bold enough to 
challenge them; but it must submit to be called un- 
principled, or considered so. Ifa nation’s institutions 
unfit it to keep treaties, it should not make them. It has 
a government, or it has not. If not, it ought not to pre- 
tend ithas. If it has, that government should govern. 
The logic of the matter is as clear as its honesty. False 
pretenses are as criminal under public law as under 
municipal.”’ 

Our treaties with Spain bind each side not to make 
war against the other, nor to allow war to be made 
on the other from its soil. When we were struggling 
with rebellion, Spain faithfully kept these treaties. 
She would not even let a rebel cruiser enter a Spanish 
port. President Lincoln warmly thanked the Span- 
ish Government for the faithfulness wherewith it 
kept its word and enforced the treaty. Why do not 
we treat Spain as honorably as she treated us? Why 
is our national honor allowed to be disgraced every 
day by the making of waron her from our shores? 


New York City, 
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“ The End of his Days,” in Colonial New 
York. 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 


As soon as a death had been announced tothe dwell- 
ers in ariy little town in colonial New York, by the 
slow ringing or tolling of the church bell, there went 
forth solemnly from his home the aansfreecker, or 
inviter (who might be gravedigger, bellringer, school- 
master or chorister, and who was usually all four), 
attired in gloomy black, with hat fluttering long 
streamers of crape;and with much punctilio he visited 
all the relatives and friends of the deceased person, 
notified them of the death, advised them of the day 
and hour of the funeral, and requested their honor- 
able presence. This inviting was a matter of most 
rigid etiquet; no one in these Dutch communities of 
slightest dignity or regard for social proprieties would 
attend a funeral unbidden. The aansfreecker was 
paid for this service as living perambulating obituary 
notice at regular rates, according to the distanee 
traveled and the time spent, if he lived in a country 
town where distances between houses were great. 

In 1691 the ‘‘inviters to the buryiall of deceased 
persons " in New York, were public officers appointed 
and licensed by the Mayor. Their names were Con- 
radus Vanderbeck and Richard Chapman, and they 
were bidden to give their attendance gratis to the 
poor. A law was passed in New York in 1731, set- 
tirig the feés of ‘‘inviters to funerals’’ at eighteen 
shillings for the funeral of arly one over twenty years 
of age; fora person between twelve and twenty years, 
twelve shillings; for one under twelve years, eight 
shillings. For a large circle of friends these sums 
seem small. The Flatbush inviter in 1682 had twelve 
guilders for inviting to the funeral of a grown per- 
son; and only four guilders in addition if he invited 
in New York, which was poor pay enough, when we 
think of the long ride and the row across the river. 
In 1760 we find the New York inviter, Evert Fels, ad- 
vertising his change of residence and that he can be 
found if needed next King’s Stores, It is easy to im- 
agine that the aanspreecker must have been a some- 
what self-important personage, who, doubtless, sober- 
ly enjoyed his profession of mortuary news purveyor, 
and who must have been greeted wherever he went 
with that gruésomie interest which, in colonial days, 
attached to everything pertaining to death. 

This fashion was, of course, purely Dutch. In 
Holland, the aanspreecker was appointed by Goverrn- 
ment and authorized to invite for the funerals of per- 
sons of all faiths and denominations who chanced to 
die in his parish. Tothis day, in many parts of Hol- 
land, the aanspreecker invites to funerals, sometimes 
calling the death and time of funeral through the 
streets like a town crier; cladin black cloak and crape 
hatbands, he seem the somber ghost of old Dutch 
manners. 

Before the burial took place a number of persons, 
usually intimate friends of the dead, watched the 
body throughout the night. Liberally supplied with 
various bodily comforts, such as abundant strong 
drink, plentiful tobacco and pipes and newly baked 
cakes, these watchers were not wholly gloomy, nor 
did the midnight hours lag unsolaced. The great 
kamer in which the body lay, the state-room of the 
house, was an apartment so rarely used on other oc- 
casions than a funeral, that in many households it was 
known as the doed-kamer, or dead-room. Sometimes 
it had a separate front door by which it was entered, 
thus giving two front doors to the house. Diedrick 
Knickerbocker says the front door of New York 
houses was never opened save for funerals. New Year's 
and such holidays. In North Holland the custom 
still exists of reserving a room, with separate outside 
entrance, for use for weddings and funerals; hence 
the common saying in Holland that doors are not 
made for going in and out of the house. 

Men and women both served as watchers, and some- 
times both were at the funeral services within the 
doed-kamer; but when the body was borne to the 
grave on the wooden bier resting on the shoulders of 
the chosen bearers, it was followed by men only. The 
women remained for a time in the house where the 
funeral had taken place and ate doed-kocks and sipped 
Madeira wine. 

The coffin, made of well-seasoned boards, was often 
covered with black cloth. Over it was spread the 
doed-kleed, a pall of fringed black cloth. This doed- 
kleed was the property of the church, and was usually 
stored with the bier in the church vestibule or doof- 
huys. Incase of a death in childbirth, a heavy white 
sheet took the place of the black pall. 
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Among the Dutch a funeral was a most costly 


function. The expenditure upon funeral gloves, 
scarfs and rings, which was universal in New England, 
was augmented in New York by the gift of a bottle of 
wine and a linen scarf to each friend. 

When Philip Livingston died, in 1749, his funeral 
was held both in New York and the Manor. He had 
lived in Broad Street, and the lower rooms of his 
house and those of his neighbors were thrown open to 
receive the assemblage. A pipe of wine was spiced 
for the guests, and the eight bearers were each given 
a pair of gloves, a mourning ring, a scarf, handker- 
chief, and a monkey-spoon. At the Manor a similar 
ceremony took place, and a pair of gloves and hand- 
kerchief were given to each tenant. The whole ex- 
pense was five hundred pounds. When Madam Liv- 
ingston died, we find her son writing to New York 
from the Manor for a piece of black Strouds to cover 
the four hearse horses, fora ‘‘ Barrell of Cutt Tobacco 
and Long Pipes of which I am out”; for six silver 
tankards and cinnamon for the burnt wine; he had 
bottles, decanters and glasses enough. The expense 
of these funerals may have been the inspiration for 
William Livingston’s paper on extravagance in funer- 
als. 

A monkey-spoon was a handsome piece of silver, 
bearing the figure or head of an ape on the handle. 
Mannetiens spoons, also used in New Netherland, 
were similar in design. At the funeral of Henry De 
Forest, an early resident of New Harlem, in 1637, his 
bearers were given spoons. 

A familiar and extreme example of excess at funer- 
als was at the obsequies of Lucus Wyngaard, an old 
bachelor who died in Albany in 1756. The attend- 
ance was very large, and after the burial a large num- 
ber of the friends of the dead man returned to the 
house, and literally made a night of it. For these 
sober Albany citizens drank up a pipe of wine and 
smoked many pounds of tobacco. They broke hun- 
dreds of pipes and all the decanters and glasses in 
the house, and wound up by burning all their funeral 
scarfs in a heap in the fireplace. 

In Albany the expense, as well as the rioting, of 
funerals seem to have reached a climax. It is said 
that the obsequies of the first wife of the Hon. Ste- 
phen Van Rensselaer cost twenty thousand dollars. 
Two thousand linen scarfs were given, and all the 
tenants were entertained for several days. 

On Long Island every young man of good family 
began in his youth to lay aside money in gold coin to 
pay for his funeral; and a superior stock of wine was 
also saved for the same occasion. In Albany the cask 
of choice Maderia, which was bought for a wedding 
and used in part, was saved in remainder for the 
funeral of the bridegroom. 

The honor of a lavish funeral was not given to the 
wealthy and great and distinguished only. The close 
of every life, no matter how humble, how unsuccess- 
ful, was through the dignity conferred by death 
afforded a triumphal exit by the medium of ‘‘a fine 
burying.”’ 

In 1696 Ryseck Swart became one of the ‘‘ church- 
poor” of Albany. She was not wholly penniless; she 
had a little silver and a few petty jewels, and a little 
strip of pasture land, worth in all about three hundred 
guilders. These she transferred to the church, for 
the Consistory to take charge of and dole out to her. 
A good soul, Marritje Lievertse, was from that time 
paid by the church thirty-six guilders a month for 
caring for Ryseck. I do not doubt she had tender 
care, for she was the last of the real church-poor 
(soon they had paupers and an almshouse), and she 
lived four years, and cost the parish two thousand, 
two hundred and twenty-nine guilders. She died on 
February 15th, 1700, and tho a pauper, she departed 
this life neither unwept, unhonored norunsung. Had 
she been the cherished wife of one of the burgomas- 
ters or schepens, it would seem as tho she could 
scarce have had a better or more fully rounded fu- 


neral. The bill—which was paid by the church—was 
as follows: 
« &£. s 

3 dry boards for a COffIN...........ececeeeseeeesenes 5 10 
3 DB nails........cccccccccccescccccssccesccccscccece I 10 
Making Coffitt......ccccccsecccccccesccccscossccesene 24 
CEMOME assis cciceansdsencavwecwsccaneservacewsneaens 10 

Half a vat and an anker of good beer..............27 

1 gallon Rum........ccccececceccccsceccccescecceces 21 

6 gallons Madeira for women and men............. 84 

SUMRN AE CHMNEEY oo odie ccivciccwrcdcsccecunieesaesas 5 

150 SUGAL CAKES.......ceccececcececccceccccccesovees 15 
EAE ANOS oi a viecn ctnccecscvecevecsnecdecenses 5 
CeARG GING oe soc cccccccvitcccsecsesccesencconesenns 30 
NGI oa 5 eases ssn cwtvccasnenevereuwedeawsecut 10 

Wife Jans Lockermans,.,.:-,sssccceersecsececccoes 26 
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Rosenboom, tor many years the voor-leeser and 
doed-graver and aanspreecker in Albany, sent in a bill 
of twelve guilders for delivering invitations to the 
funeral—which bill was rejected by the deacons as 
exorbitant. But the invitations were delivered just 
the same, for even colonial paupers had friends, and 
her coffin was not made of green wood held together 


with wooden pegs. which some poor bodies had to , 


endure; and the one hundred and fifty doed-koecks 
and Madeira for the women very evenly balanced 
the plentiful beer and wine and tobacco for the men. 
Truly, to quote one of Dyckman’s letters from Al- 
bany, ‘‘the poor’s purse here was richly garnisht.”’ 
An account of Albany written by a traveler thereto 
in 1789, showed the continued existence of those 


customs. It runs thus: 
‘‘Their funeral customs are equally singular. None 
attend them without a previous invitation. At the ap- 


pointed hour they meet at the neighboring houses or 
stoops until the corpse is brought out. Ten or twelve 
persons are appointed to take the bier altogether, and 
are not relieved. The clerk then desires the gentlemen 
(for ladies never walk to the grave, nor even attend the 
funeral unless a near relation) to fall into the procession. 
They go tothe grave and return to the house of mourning 
in the same order. Here the tables are handsomely set 
and furnished with cold and spiced wine, tobacco and 
pipes, and candles, paper, etc., to light them. The 
house of’ mourning is soon converted into a house of 
feasting.” 


In New York we find old citizens leaving directions 
in their wills that their funeral shall be conducted in 
‘«the old Dutch fashion,” not liking the comparatively 
simpler modern modes. 

The transition of the funeral customs of ante-Revo- 
lutionary days into those of our own may partially be 
learned from this account, written in 1858, by the 
Rev. Peter Van Pelt, telling Domine Schoonmaker’s 
method of conducting a funeral in the year 1819: 


‘“The deceased had, many years before, provided 
and laid away the materials for his owncoffin. This 
one was of the best seasoned and smoothest boards and 
beautifully grained. As I entered the room I observed 
the coffin elevated on a table in one corner. The Dom- 
ine, abstracted and grave, was seated at the upper end; 
and around, in solemn silence, the venerable and hoary- 
headed friends of the deceased. A simple recognition 
ora half-audible inquiry, as one after another arrived 
was allthat passed. Directly the sexton, followed by a 
servant, made his appéarance with glasses and de- 
canters. Wine was handed to each. Some declined; 
others drank a solitary glass. This ended, again the 
sexton presented himself with pipes andtobacco. The 
Domine smoked his pipe and a few followed his exam- 
ple. The custom has become obsolete, and it is well 
that it has. When the whiffs of smoke had ceased to 
curl around the head of the Domine, he arose with evi- 
dent feeling, and in a quiet, subdued,tone, made a short 
but apparently impressive address. I judged solely by 
his appearance and manner; for altho boasting a Hol- 
land descent, it was to me an unknown tongue. A 
short prayer concluded the service; and then the sex- 
ton, taking the lead, followed the Domine, doctor and 
pall-bearers, with white scarfs and black gloves. The 
corpse and long procession of friends and neighbors 
proceeded to the churchyard.” 

Not only were materials for the coffin secured and 
made ready during the lifetime, but often a shroud 
was made and kept for use. Instances have been 
known where a shroud was laid by unused for so 
many years that it became too yellow and discolored 
to use at all, and was replaced by another. Some- 
times a new unlaundered shirt was laid aside for 
years to use as a doed-hemde. Two curious supersti- 
tions were rife in some localities, especially on Long 
Island; one was the careful covering of all the mirrors 
in the house, from the time of the death till after the 
funeral; the other the pathetically picturesque ‘‘tell- 
ing the bees.”” Whittier’s gentle rhyme on the subject 
has made familiar to modern readers the custom of 

“telling the bees of one 
Gone on the journey we all must go.” 

One truly Dutch funeral fashion was the serving to 
the attendants of the funeral a distinctive kind of 
koeckje, known as doed-koecks, literally dead-cakes. 
An old receipt for their manufacture is thus given by 
Mrs. Ferris: ‘‘ Fourteen pounds of flour, six pounds 
of sugar, five pounds of butter, one quart of water, 
two teaspoonfuls of pearlash, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one ounce of Caraway seed. Cut in thick disks four 
inches in diameter.” They were, therefore, much like 
our New Year's cakes. Sometimes they were marked 


with the initials of the deceased person; and often 
they were carried home and kept for years as a 
memento of the dead—perhaps of the pleasures of the 
One baker in Albany made a specialty of 


funeral. 
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these cakes, but often they were made at home. 
Sometimes two of these doed-koecks were sent with a 
bottle of wine and a pair of gloves as a summons to 
the funeral. 

It is frequently asserted that funeral rings were 
commonly given among the Dutch. It seems fair to 
infer that more of them would have been in existence 
to-day if the custom had been universal. Scores of 
them can be found in New England. There is an 
enameled ring marked ‘‘K. V. R., obit Sept. 16, 
1719,” which was given at the funeral of Kileaen Van 
Renssaleer. One of the Earl of Bellement is also 
known. Two in the Lefferts family, dating toward 
the close of the past century. Perhaps with gifts of 
gloves, spoons, bottles of wine, doed-koecks, scarfs or 
handkerchiefs, rings would have been superfluous. 

It will be noted in all these references to funerals 
herein given that the services were held in private 
houses; it was not until almost our own day that the 
funerals of those-of Dutch descent were held in the 
churches. 

Interments were made under the churches, and by 
special payment a church attendant could be buried 
under the seat in which he was wont to sit during his 
lifetime. The cost of interment in the Flatbush 
church was two pounds for the body of a child under 
six years; three pounds for a person from six to six- 
teen years of age; four pounds for an adult; and in 
addition ‘‘ those who are inclined . to be permitted to 
be interred in the church are required to pay the ex- 
pense of every person.’’ I don’t know exactly what 
this ambiguous sentence can mean; but it was at any 
rate an extra charge ‘‘for the profit of the school- 
master,” who dug the grave and carried the dirt out 
of the church, and was paid twenty-seven guilders 
for this sexton’s work for an adult and less fora 
younger person, and hence a smaller grave. Usually 
the dominies were buried in front of the pulpit, where 
they had stood so often in life. 

After newspaper days arrived in the colony there 
blossomed in print scores of long death notices, thor- 
oughly in the taste of the day, but not to our taste. 
Inthe New York Gazette, of December 24th, 1750, 
we find a characteristic one: 

‘‘Last Friday Morning departed this Life after a lin- 
gering Illness the Honorable Mrs. Roddam, wife to 
Robert Roddam, Esq., Commander of his Majesty’s 
Ship Greyhound, now on this Station, and eldest 
Daughter of his Excellency our Governor. We hear 
she is to be Interred this Evening. 

‘*Good Mr. Parker—Don’t let the Character of our 
Deceased Friend, Mrs. Roddam, slip through your Fin- 
gers, asthat of her Person through those of the Doctors. 
That she was a most affable and perfectly Good-Natured 
young Lady, with Good Sense and Politeness is well 
known to all her Acquaintances, and became one of the 
most affectionate Wives. 

“*Immatura peri, sed tu felicior, Annos 
Vive, meus Conjux optime, vive tuos, 
were the Sentiments of her Later Moments when I had 
the Honour to attend her. As this is intended as a 
small Tribute to the Manes of my dear departed Friend, 
your inserting of it will oblige one of your constant 
Female Readers and Humble Servant.” 

Another, of a well-known colonial dame, reads: 

‘* Last Monday died in the 80th year of her Age, and 
on Thursday was decently interred in the Family Vault 
at Morrisania: Isabella Morris, Widow and Relict of his 
Excellency Lewis Morris, Esq., Late Governor of the 
Province of New Jersey: A Lady endowed with every 
Qualification Requisite to render the Sex agreeable and 
entertaining, through all the Various scenes of Life She 
was a pattern of Conjugal Affection, a tender Parent, a 
sincere Friend, and an excellent Economist. 

‘*She was 
Liberal, without Prodigality 
Frugal, without Parsimony 
Chearful, without Levity In friendship, Faithful 
Exalted, without Pride. Of Envy, void. 
“She passed through Life endow’d with every Grace 

Her virtues! Black Detraction can’t deface; 

Or Cruel Envy e’er eclipse her Fame; 

Nor Mouldering Time obliterate her Name.” 

The tiresome, pompous, verbose productions, John- 
sonian in phrase and fulsome in sentiment, which 
effloresced on the death of any man in public life or 
of great wealth, need not be repeated here. They 
were monotonously devoid of imagination and origi- 
nality, being full of idle repetitions from each other, 
and whoever has labored through one can judge of 
them all. 

It does not give usa very exalted notion of the 
sincerity or value of these funeral testimonials, or the 
mental capacity of our ancestors, to read in the news- 
papers advertisements of printed circulars of praise 
for the dead; eulogistic in every aspect of the life of 


In person, Amiable 
In conversation, Affable 
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the departed, and suitable for various ages and either 
sex, to be filled in with the name of the deceased, his 
late residence, and date of death. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 


The Religions of the Orient. 
Il. 


BY JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., 





D.D., 


Or MapanaPA_te, Inpia. 


IN a former article I showed how clearly the differ- 
ent religions of the Orient, especially theHindu Vé- 
das, set forth the true character of God as almighty, 
all wise, all holy, all true, all good, all merciful, and 
that in the Védas we find distinct recognition of man 
in a state of sin and alienation from God, and needing 
reconciliation. 

No less is this evident in the writings of the sages 
and the poets of India, in the different ages and the 
different languages now spoken by the people, even 
tho their religion did degenerate into polytheism and 
idolatry; for God hath not left himself without a wit- 
ness in India. 

Vémana, a farmer poet, nota Brahmin, who wrote 
about the twelfth century, in the melodious Telugu 
language, still spoken from Madras north to Ganjam, 
by as many people as in all New England and the 
Eastern Middle States, sought from his village home, 
near Madanapalle, two hundred miles northwest of 
Madras, to arouse his countrymen toa nobler life and 
a purer conception of God and holiness. 

In searching through his Telugu poems to find 
weapons to use in preaching, I have found many gems 
which I have translated into English, using the same 
meter as the original, that the swing and flow of their 
poetry may be seen, and a few of them I here repro- 
duce. 

Vémana thus rebukes the universal idolatry that he 
saw prevailing around him: 


‘‘Notin metal, not in wood, and not in stone, nor painted 


wall, 
Not in picture, nor in image, nor in grosser forms of 
clay 
Dwells the great Eternal Spirit, dwells the Author of us 
all; 
’Tis not thus he shows his person tothe race of man 
to-day.” 


In answer to the question ‘‘ Who then is God ?” 

Vémana gives this almost perfect description: 

“You ask me ‘Who is God? By what marks may we know 

him ?’ : 
He who in all created forms appears and rules, 
He who of days has no beginning and no end, 
He who of all that passes in each heart is witness, 
For naught escapes his penetrating vision, 
He who exists unchanging through the ages, 
He who hath not one blemish nor one shadow, 
That being is our God. ’Tis well if him we worship.” 
As against the idea that there are certain Holy 

Places where alone God may be found, Vémana brings 

this protest: 

‘‘Benares! where the Gods do dwell! you wildly shout, 
And journey there with great desire and toil and cost, 
But is not here the God that’s there? If with the heart 

you seek him 
He’s here, he’s there, h e’s everywhere. 
will you meet him.”’ 
Combating the idea that religious observances and 
sacrifices, without purity of soul, can be acceptable to 
God, Vémana issues this note of warning: 


Go where you 


‘‘ The soul defiled with sin—what real worship pays it ? 
The pot unclean—the cookery who eats it ? 
The heart impure, tho it essays devotion 
Can Deity receive it? Nay, nay. Be pure, O man.” 

Nor will desert fastings, nor pilgrimages, nor sacred 
bathings be of any avail. Vémana says: 

“Tis not by roaming deserts wild, nor gazing at the sky; 

’Tis not by bathing in the stream, nor pilgrimage to 

shrine; 

But thine own heart must thou make pure, and then, and 

then alone 

Shalt thou see him no eye hath kenned, shalt thou behold 

thy King.” 

Against their austerities, penances and meditations 
unaccompanied by any effort after purity of life, a 
poet writing in the Canarese language raised this 
protest: 

“‘O soul, what good can Ganges give ? 
Can water cleanse, or thinking long 
On God? When still thy feet choose sin. 
And merit springs not from thy deeds?” 


‘“When guile o’erspreads thy crooked path, 
And inward sin kills holy zeal, 
Can prayer make clean thy soul? or whips 
Drive out the foulness from thy heart ?”’ 
The miserly spirit and selfishness of his day the 
Telugu poet before quoted, Vémana, thus rebukes: 
‘‘ The property I make and keep is all my own, yousay; 
But fools alone agree with you, and say 'tis so, 
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O man, the wealth thou giv’st in charity alone is thine, 
For that alone will follow thee to yonder world.” 


And again he says: 
‘‘No need of poison if a miser you would kill: 
A cheaper and a surer method you can find, 


Just ask him for some pence to give the poor, 
And, shocked and troubled, down he falls and dies.” 


Gratitude and ingratitude Vémana thus sets forth: 
“ Forgetful of all vile affections let us be, 
Forgetful of each sharp contentious word, 


Forgetful of the faults of those we daily meet, 
But never let us once forget the good that’s done to us. 


‘The dog to whfch we doa kindness looks with love, 
Nor soon forgets the hand that helped it in its need, 
How base the man that shows not love, but slights 
The favors he’s received from other men in his distress.” 


The best revenge Vémana thus depicts: 


“Tho one that be thy foe, and worthy be of death, 

Fall in thy power, ’tis well thou kill him not, 

Just load him down with benefits and let him go, 

’Tis bitterer than death to him and better far for thee.” 

An old poet in the Canarese language sings us a 
song which would seem as tho it must have come 
from the Bible, did we not know that it was sung 
long before Christianity was introduced into India. 
It must, however, be the re-echo of the ‘‘ Divine Or- 
acles’’ that came down by tradition through the ages 
from the time of Noah. In it we see almost the 
shadow of the Decalog (I quote the translation of 
Grover in his Folk-Songs of Southern India): 


‘“*Oh wouldst thou know in what consists 
The purity which keeps the soul? 
Behold the things the good resists; 
The works that make the wounded whole. 


“Thy parents honor and obey; 
Release the prisoner from his chain; 
In Heaven’s road forever stay, 
And think on Vishnu’s wondrous reign. 


‘« The common woman hate and scorn; 
At neighbor’s head no hard word send; 
With honesty thy life adorn; 
Desire the things which please thy friend. 


‘‘ Examine oft thy inner self; 
Deal justly in the market seat; 
Proclaim the truth at loss of pelf, 
And let true wisdom guide thy feet.” 


God’s perfections and man’s depravity, man’s alien- 
ation from God and the joy of being lifted up again 
into harmony with God, are thus expressed by a Tamil 
poet, Sivavakyar, who lived and wrote near Madura, 
in southern India, many centuries ago (I quote the 
translation of Grover): 


“Our God an ocean is, Infinity; 

No eye can see the end; he has no bound. 

He who would see and know him must repress 

The waves of his own heart, must be at peace; 

‘His sole desire is God; his every sense 

Must turn to that great Ove and clasp but him. 
There is no real but he, the one that fills 

Allspace. He dwelleth everywhere; the sun 

That sends its light through all the lower world 

Pervades much less than he. Yet men deny 

And will not know their God. They love to lie 

In mire of sin. But I have learned of him, 

And find no single thing in all the world ‘ 

To show how great his glory. Words must fail 

To tell the joy, the bliss I have in him; 

Yet when I try no man believes my speech. 
There is but one in all the world, none else; 

That one is God, the Lord of all that is; 

He never had beginning, never hath an end. 

O God! I once knew naught of what thou art, 

And wandered far astray; but when thy light 

Pierced through my dark I woke to know my God. 

O Lord, I long for thee alone; I long 

For none but thee to dwell within my soul.” 


It is thus evident that there has not been lacking 
in these various Scriptures and poets measurably true 
characterizations of God, nor a consciousness of per- 
sonal sin; its power, its consequences, nor definite 
and distinct exhortations to purity and holiness of 
life. And yet the people of those lands have, as 
they freely admit, been sadly degenerating from the 
high moral standard of their forefathers, and sinking 
more and more into immorality and impurity of life. 

And why? Why is it that they do not attain to 
the end to which they are thus eloquently urged to 
aim? It is because they know of no help and seek 
no help outside of themselves. They have no Days- 
man, no divine burden-bearer, no sympathizing high 
priest, no God-man reaching down to help them up. 

These delicious glimmerings of light we do find in 
the religions of the Orient, and in the existence of 
such, we missionaries, who have to combat those 
systems, continually rejoice. We gladly use those 
flashes of light in bringing home the truth to the peo- 
ple, as did Paul at Athens, where he enforced his 
argument by saying, ‘‘ As certain also of your own 
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poets have said”; but we sadly recognize how utterly 
inadequate is that light to lead sinful man to peace 
with God. 

In the dark night in India, when some of us mis- 
sionaries on a journey had reached our camp, but our 
lamps had not yet come, I spied a brilliant glowworm 
crawling in the grass at my feet. Lifting him gently 
up I made him crawl slowly down the page of my 
pocket Testament, and, by the aid of his tiny but 
grateful light, I was able to read aloud a chapter of 
the divine word, ere we kneeled to commend our- 
selves for the night to the Shepherd of Israel. But 
who would use the glowworm’s feeble glimmer when 
he could have the glorious light of the orb of day? 

Then, too, the people of those lands little know, 
and less appreciate, even the light that their own 
Scriptures do give. 

A Brahmin at the close of a lecture in Madras in 
which I had made use of some of the above quota- 
tions, and many more like them, came to me and 
said: ‘‘Sir, whence did you cull all those beautiful 
utterances? I never knew that our Védas and our 
poets contained such gems.’’ He knew not the weeks 
and months of patient toil required in searching 
through bushels of rubbish to find those few pearls. 
Ana yet they are there for those who seek them. 





The Children and Their Parents in the 
Summer-time. 
BY CYNTHIA MORGAN ST. JOHN. 


THE Kindergarten is a beautiful and necessary in- 
stitution, and deserves its growing popularity. But I 
contend that the most important institution is the 
mother. It is right to send the little children from 
their mothers’ arms to the rare teachers; at least, 
most kindergartners and most intelligent mothers feel 
this to be right and natural. Is it not, nevertheless, 
more natural to make such a home that the wee ones 
do not need the nurture that outside teachers give ? 

I do not say that this is always possible. I know 
there are mothers who have not time, nor strength, 
nor capacity—tho that is rarer than we often fancy— 
for mothering their children. 

The companionship of the true and loving mother, 
I contend, is better than the companionship of any 
other. 

The only trouble is that in this world of hurry and 
pressure and amusement, or excitement, the average 
well-to-do mother has no time to cultivate her chil- 
dren. And tho I find myself writing mother, I should 
write parents. The father, too, neglects to know his 
children from lack of time, and it would be quite as 
beneficial for the children to know both parents. 

The question to be decided often is, Which is the 
more important, the things which press unduly, and 
hurry and amuse us, or the comradeship with one’s 
own children during the most important, because the 
most impressible, years ? 

Which is sweeter and more attractive? Which is 
more ennobling to the mother’s womanhood? In 
which direction lies one’s duty—in society, entertain- 
ment, care, even in outside benevolence, or in loving- 
ly studying and tenderly nurturing one’s own? 

Oh, the shortness, the alarming shortness of the 
years of our innocent, eager-eyed, heaven-aspiring 
little ones! . 

If we mothers haven’t the time at command that 
we need—whether from our own fault or not—during 
the short days of winter to enjoy our children, what 
about the long summer days, the vacation days? 

Where-do you spend your vacations, you parents 
who are fortunate enough to have these rest days? 
Are vacations alone for your recreation, or do you 
consider your own children? Do you know that even 
the seashore and a pail and shovel are not enough to 
satisfy your child’s soul ? 

If you do consider your children, let me beg of you 
to go one summer alone with your own little family 
into the country, and make it ¢he object of your holi- 
day, the recreation of your summer to know, to play 
with, to interest, to lead into natural, ennobling chan- 
nels the thoughts and tastes and energies of your 
children. Do not relegate this absorbing delight to a 
nurse, or toa friend. Allow the nurse to relieve you 
of unnecessary work, but be so much with your chil- 
dren that you are achild once more. See through 
the child’s eyes. You will never regret it. You will 
make real that which is fast becoming a thing of the 
past—the home, when home is the center of thought 
and delight. 

Thus spending your summer hours you will see 
glories and beauties and truths in God's nature, see it 
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through your children’s eyes, that will make your 
winter a less artificial one. And your children will 
repay you by their confidences, their reverence, their 
obedient devotion. You may bind your children to 
you as in later years they never can be bound. 

Iruaca, N. Y. 


Shall our Theological Seminaries Have a 
Curriculum ? 





i 
BY B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., 
Proressor OF THEOLOGY IN PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


I AM disposed to look at the subject, the discussion 
of which you have asked me to open, as a _ practical 
rather than a theoretical one. One result of this mode 
of looking at it will be that™we shall bear in mind, 
while discussing it, what our theoretical seminaries 
actually are and the nature of the task they are really 
undertaking. The fundamental facts here, I take it, 
are three: 1. Our theological seminaries are not 
primarily the theological departments of universities, 
but training schools for the Christian ministry. 2. 
They are not primarily training schools for the Chris- 
tian ministry in general, but specifically for the 
Presbyterian ministry. 3. The Presbyterian Church, 
for the ministry of which we essay to prepare our 
students, is a Church which cherishes a very high 
ideal of ministerial education. If we bear these con- 
stitutive facts in mind, our task in determining 
whether our seminaries ought to have a curriculum 
and what sort of a curriculum it should be, may be- 
come a somewhat easier one. 

We have been very frequently told of late, and that 
on the highest pedagogic authority, that our theolog- 
ical schools must be liberated from their ancient 
bonds. On the one hand the teacher must be eman- 
cipated from the bondage of creeds and permitted to 
teach just what he chooses and just how he chooses, 
and on the other the pupil must be delivered from the 
bondage of a procrustean curriculum and permitted 
to develop freely, according to native aptitude, under 
the special stimulus to which he most readily responds; 
Thus, to take a single example, President Eliot, of 
Harvard, has told us that if theological study cher- 
ishes any hope of being ‘‘respected by laymen,” it 
‘‘must be carried on with the same freedom for 
teacher and pupil which is enjoyed in other great de- 
partments of learning.’’ The teacher must be ‘‘ free 
to think and say whatever seems to him good, and to 
change his mind as often as he likes,” and the pupil 
must be ‘‘ free to adopt whatever opinions or theories 
commend themselves to his judgment after he has 
studied the subject.” And further, since it is impor- 
tant to know some things well rather than many 
things superficially, and theology is so vast a field 
that it can be all surveyed only in the most superficial 
manner in the course of three years, and the object 
that must be held in mind is ‘‘the imparting of power, 
not of information,” a free election of studies rather 
than an unyielding curriculum must be adopted as the 
method of theological instruction. 

It seems quite obvious that those who speak thus 
are looking at theological schools as departments of 
universities, and from the point of view of university 
ideals. President Eliot, indeed, frankly owns as 
much; and Prof. A. L. Gillett, of Hartford Seminary, 
who has written strongly in favor of what we may call 
the broadly elective system of theological instruction, 
lays this conception down as the first stone in his 
argument. ‘‘It isto be recognized first of all,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that theological education is essentially uni- 

versity education.” No doubt the immediate pur- 
pose of the remark, as made by him, was rather to 
differentiate the seminary from the college, as an 
institution which aims not at a general but at a special 
end; but the remark obviously reaches further than 
that in his mind, and dominates his conception of the 
proper mode of teaching theology. Let us admit that 
the theological department of a university may well 
be organized on the principle of a multitude of dis- 
connected courses to be concatenated by each pupil 
for himself, in accordance with his fancy or his needs. 
Must it not be also admitted that such a method is 
not congruous to the object of training schools for 
the Christian ministry and, least of all, of training 
schools for the ministry of a specific Church, with its 
special standpoint, spirit and methods of work ? 

Training schools, the very reason tor the existence 
of which is to fit men for the specific functions which 
belong to the ministry of a special Church must, it 
would seem, bear a closer relation to the actual proc- 
ess of fitting them for those functions than will grow 
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out of the mere fact that they provide, along with a 
multitude of other studies, opportunities for the study 
of those topics also which, if they are chosen by their 
pupils and duly improved by them and properly con- 
catenated, may reasonably prepare them for the exet- 
cise of those functions. Such schools must obviously 
themselves undertake to see to it that the pupils com- 
mitted to their charge for the very end that they may 
be fitted for these functions, do choose the necessary 
topics of study, do give the needful attention to them, 
and do so concatenate them that they may, together, 
give them the requisite training to prepare them for 
the work before them. When we have said so much, 
however, we have said that such schools must have a 
required curriculum of study. It may still remain an 
apen question how this required curriculum is to be 
presented to the students, how their attention to it is 
to be secured, and what relation it shall bear to the 
total teaching effort of the institution. But it seems 
quite plain that the functions of the training school 
for such an office as that of the Presbyterian ministry, 
with its specific needs and its specific requirements, 


cannot be performed by institutions which do not un-. 


dertake to guide and govern the work of its pupils to 
that end. 

There are two general methods upon which the 
work of the students might be so guided and gov- 
erned. One of these is based on a broadly elective 
scheme of teaching, quite after the university model, 
and proceeds by simply requiring the completion of a 
given circle of studies prescribed by the faculty, before 
students may apply for graduation. Out of the mul- 
titude of studies offered, from which the student is 
quite free to choose, he is required to make his selec- 
tion in such a manner, that, along with whatever 
else he secures, he shall also accomplish a certain 
specified course before the faculty will put its im- 
primatur upon him as fitted to take upthe calling and 
enter upon the work of the ministry. Essentially 
this manner of arranging their work has already been 
adopted by a number of American seminaries, of 
which the great Baptist Seminary at Louisville may 
be taken as the type; and it has received the distin- 
guished indorsement of so experienced an educator 
in our own Presbyterian circles. as Dr. Robert L. 
Dabney. The advantages offered by it are very ob- 
vious. It seeks to unite the widest practicable free- 
dom on the part of the student, with a sufficient con- 
trol on the part of the faculty of the comprehensive 
compass and training value of the work done by him. 
Subject to such slight regulations as may prove 
necessary, the order in which the student may take 
up the several topics required of him, the time he 
may consume in completing them, the depth to which 
he may prosecute his investigations in any given 
branch of work, and the breadth of the general theo- 
logical information which he may choose to acquire 
in the meantime, may all be at his own disposal. The 
faculty retains, meanwhile, sufficient control to secure 
that he shall not go out to the churches without hav- 
ing received that all-round instruction in a carefully 
selected curriculum of studies by which alone he may 
be prepared to meet the various needs of his new 
work. Such a scheme seems at first sight ideal. 

But when more carefully considered it appears suf- 
ficiently beset with practical difficulties to render, in 
my opinion, the alternative plan of a set curriculum 
of study preferable, For one thing, for its proper 
working it would require a far more numerous force 
of teachers than is at present at the command of any 
of our seminaries. When the students are at all nu- 
merous the number and variety of combinations of 
studies they can manage to desire to put together in 
the course of three or four years is really appalling; 
and in proportion as these possible combinations are 
abridged, in that proportion we drop back again into 
what is practically a fixed curriculum, curtailed of 
some of the most obvious advantages of instruction 
in acurriculum. For another thing, for its effective 
control there would be required a far larger measure 
of influence over the students and over the churches 
on the part of the seminary authorities than they pos- 
sess or, possibly, than would be altogether good for 
them to possess. The temptation to undue and hurt- 
ful specialization within the institution is so fostered 
by the very genzus locz of a school so organized that it 
becomes almost uncontrollable; and on the other 
hand, the temptation of churches to secure the pas- 
toral services of young men who have sojourned for 
some years at the seminary and received its advan- 
tages to obviously brilliant effect in this direction and 
that, while they have not conformed to its terms of 
graduation, and therefore have not received the sym- 
metrical training indispensable for their best develop- 
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ment, is too great to be overcome. For still another 
thing, the training value of the very same courses, 
under the very same instruction, is very differerit 
when taken in different sequences and in different 
combinations; so that it really is impracticable for a 
school to fulfil its functions as a training school by 
merely requiring that certain specified courses of 
study shall, at all events, be at some time or other 
taken. One might as well expect to produce equally 
good gastronomic effects by eating his dinner back- 
ward—beginning with the sweets and ending with the 
soup—as to produce the best educative effects by any 
and every jumble in the order of the topics studied; 
a certain oversight of the blending of the topics seems 
needful if the full effect of their training value is to 
be reaped. ; 

On the whole, therefore, attractive as this scheme 
is, it would seem best to fall back on the old-fashioned 
fixed curriculum, as the method of instruction best 
fitted to secure the ends of a training school for the 
Presbyterian ministry. A good deal of scorn has been 
poured out upon this method, it is true, as an attempt 
to squeeze the most diverse figures into the same 
shaped and sized garments. But, as a matter of fact, 
it no more requires the same fixed course of study 
from all pupils, than the apparently more liberal 
method just discussed. The only effective objection 
to it as over against that method, proceeds on the 
supposition that, with the fixed curriculum, nothing 
but the curriculum is placed in the reach of the stu- 
dent; while on the other method, the required cur- 
riculum constitutes but a small part of the oppor- 
tunities for acquisition offered him. This is obvious- 
ly, however, an entire misapprehension. The only 
difference between the two methods concerns the 
question of whether the order and combinations, in 
which the studies included in the fixed curriculum 
common to both are taken by the student, shall also 
be under the control of the directors of his education; 
or whether these matters are judged of comparatively 
so little importance that they may be safely left to 
the student’s own caprice. There is no reason why, 
with the fixed curriculum, further opportunities in the 
way of elective studies, in any number in which the 
teaching force of the seminary is capable of providing, 
may not be placed in the reach of the student. And 
there is no reason why the student may not with a 
fixed curriculum enjoy the advantages of just as large 
a body of additional studies—succeed in just as pro- 
foundly deepening his knowledge of special depart- 
ments, or in just as widely broadening his knowledge 
of the several departments—as under the other method 
of instruction. The point is not that his course shall 
be narrowed; the point is simply that it shall be more 
efficiently directed to the attainment more surely and 
completely of its primary end. 

Let there be along with the fixed curriculum any 
number of elective courses offered, and let their ad- 
vantages be fully reaped by the student. But let it be 
definitely understood that they are subsidiary to the 
curriculum itself and are intended not to modify it 
but to supplement it. In all cases let it be under- 
stood that it is the curriculum on which the educative 
stress is laid and on which the educative hopes are 
hung, and that the additional elective studies, how- 
ever valuable they may be in themselves severally, and 
in their adaptation to perfect and deepen and widen 
the course, cannot safely be allowed to supplant or to 
take the place of any part of it. Elective studies 
considered as supplements to the regular and well- 
compacted course of training in a training school are 
of the utmost value; elective studies considered as 
substitutes for the well-chosen course of such a school 
or for any part of it can only operate to confuse the 
minds of the students and to endanger the attainment 
of the primary purpose of the school. A fixed cur- 
riculum supplemented by electives has at least the 
great advantage over every other method of ordering 
the work of such a school, that it emphasizes the 
solid educative core, raises it to its proper importance 
in the minds of both teachers and taught, and tends 
to increase the certainty and perfection with which it 
produces its educative effect. 





ALTHO we have observed caddis worms devouring 
small water fleas, it appears that they also eat water- 
cress. The caddis worms are eaten by trout, and the 
latter by herons. A case has been observed by Miss 
Ormerod in England where three-quarters of a large 
crop of water-cresses were found to have been injured 
by these insects. This was due to the fact that the 
trout, the natural enemies of the caddis worms, had been 
devoured by herons, and thus the balance of nature was 
destroyed, to the great pecuniary loss of the grower of 
water-cress. 





july 30, 1896 
The Nomination of Mr. Bryan. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG. 


A PRESIDENTIAL nomination by one of the great 
parties in American politics is an honor that can be 
enjoyed by only one man in each four years. Daniel 
Webster strove unsuccess fully for it. Senator John 
Sherman, whose personality has been most deeply 
impressed on congressional legislation for more than 
three decades, has repeatedly failed to grasp such 
honor. The list of those who have unsuccessfully 
used all their polltical sagacity and power to attain it 
includes such leaders of national politics as Speaker 
Reed, Senators Hill, Thurman, Allison, Gorman, and 
a dozen others. 

If victory follows a nomination the successful man 
takes what has been called the highest political posi- 
tion in the world and is placed in the list with Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Lincoln and Grant. Evenif he fails of 
election he can take a place with Clay, Douglas, 
Blaine, Seymour, Tilden and Hancock. The im- 
portance, therefore, of such a selection will explain 
the astonishment at the apparently sudden nomina- 
tion of William J. Bryan, whose age was barely above 
the minimum limit, and whose public life had been 
embraced by four yearsin Congress. Yet anexamina- 
tion into the conditions at Chicago will relieve much 
of the astonishment and show that Mr. Bryan’s nom- 
ination was merely the outcome of extraordinary con- 
ditions. 

No precedent for the nomination of Mr. Bryan can 
be found in our history. It has been compared to 
the nomination of Garfield, as both men were selected 
because of their speeches made in the nominating 
convention. But the conditions were totally dissim- 
ilar. Mr. Garfield was named only after the dele- 
gates, weary of the endeavor to select one of the 
strong men that had been placed before them, turned 
to him. Mr. Bryan was nominated because the dele- 
gates were discouraged by the lack of strong candi- 
dates, and were ready to turn to any one who ap- 
peared to have streagth. The one came as a com- 
promise nominee, the other as a savior in time of dire 
necessity. 

The lack of Democratic candidates was not due to 
fear of defeat; in fact, the silver Democrats were 
confident that their nominee would be elected. But 
by the very conditions of their victory within the party 
they had eliminated from consideration the one sec- 
tion from which candidates had been selected since 
the War. The Southern and Northeastern Democ- 
racy had produced the leaders of the party in the na- 
tion. The West had been Republican, and no leader 
had been able to make himself sufficiently important 
to become an ideal candidate. 

The Southern leaders did not ask for a nomination:: 
they recognized the fact that a Southern Presidential 
candidate is not yet a possibility. The Northeastern 
leaders were eliminated as soon as a silver majority im 
the Convention became assured. Senator Hill, Ros- 
well P. Flower, William E. Russell, Robert E. Patti- 
son, Secretary Olney, Secretary Lamont and William 
C. Whitney, possibilities on a gold platform, could 
not be considered when a silver platform was a cer- 
tainty. 

The Middle States contained a number of candi- 
dates who were suitable so far as section and _ person- 
ality were concerned. Ohio had ex-Governor Camp- 
bell; Indiana, Governor Matthews; Illinois, Vice 
President Stevenson and William R. Morrison. But 
these men had erred in their judgment of the temper 
of the party. Starting as believers in free silver, they 
had been misled by the apparent dominance of Mr. 
Cleveland’s idea over the party, and had ‘‘ trimmed.” 
As the silver men went to the Convention with only 
two ideas—the first to make a 16 to 1 platform, the 
second to find a man whose previous record would 
show that he could stand on that platform—these: 
candidates also became unacceptable, 

Thus it became necessary to select a candidate 
from the West, in which conditions had been unfa- 
vorable to the development of Democratic leaders. 
The real competition narrowed to the contest between 
Horace Boies, of Iowa, and Richard P. Bland, of 
Missouri. Senator Teller at no time was a potent 
figure. Senator Tillman was tolerated only because 
he controled the delegates, and probably the electoral 
votes of South Carolina. Senator Blackburn and 
John R. McLean were considered only as Vice-Presi- 
dential possibilities. 

The destruction of booms, however, did not stop 
even at this critical point. Neither Boies ‘nor Bland 
was able to maintain his advantage. Before the 
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delegates began to gather Boies was the commanding 
figure. Canvasses seemed to assure him of a good 
majority of the silver delegates. Senator Gorman 
had said ‘‘It looks like Boies.” The first blow struck 
his candidacy, however, when his speech of 1894, in 
praise of President Cleveland’s course during the Chi- 
cago strike, was discovered and distributed. Govern- 
or Altgeld and other Western leaders, who had been 
angered by the use of Federal troops in their States, 
immediately revolted. Southern delegates, disliking 
any suggestion of the use of Federal troops in State 
affairs, followed. This potent attack was followed by 
the discovery that Mr. Boies had made several unwise 
speeches in which he showed he had not always been 
a free silver man. 

Mr. Bland’s long championship of silver really 
worked his undoing. He was called a man of one 
idea, too narrow and old-fashioned to suit the views 
of the reform element. His pension record, also, was 
believed to be dangerous, as the silver leaders wished 
to hold the soldier vote on Western farms. The 
A. P. A. also fought him because his wife is a 
Catholic. The Southern men opposed him be 


cause his State was not distinctly Northern. Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, the Missouri leaders, and other 
professed supporters, were not’ enthusiastic for 


him, tho they professed to be devoted to his inter- 
ests. 

Conditions were ripe for a stampede. With a large 
body of men such conditions are always possible. 
With such intense dissatisfaction with all candidates 
a stampede was almost inevitable. Bryan was pre- 
pared for this. He was named asa dark horse for 
many days before the convention met.. The Nebraska 
men were working eagerly for him, and he was not 
forbidding the use of his name. Silver Republicans 
and Populists, who were about the city endeavoring 
to secure the nomination of Senator Teller, whispered 
privately that Bryan could do more to unite the 
silver forces than any Democrat that could be nom- 
inated. 

Mr. Bryan was seeking the nomination. He con- 
ducted his canvass with an ability that brought forth 
the result. The Nebraska State Convention offered 
to instruct its delegates to name him for a Presiden- 
tial candidate. His policy, however, was to wait. 
He wisely determined not to submit himself to the 
criticisms that might be made by friends of other 
candidates. Besides, open candidacy would compel 
him to keep away from the Convention and to elimi- 
nate his personality. He would not consent to the 
indorsement, but asked the delegates to pledge their 
united support if at any time he should conclude to 
become a candidate. 

He was in St. Louis during the Republican Conven- 
tion, ostensibly as editorial correspondent of his 
paper, the Omaha World-Herald, but in reality to 
strengthen the determination of the Republican silver 
men to bolt the Convention. He was in constant 
touch with them. A curious scene I witnessed dur- 
ing that convention was a whispered consultation be- 
tween Mr. Bryan and Senator Teller in the Colorado 
headquarters, and an enthusiastic informal reception 
of Republicans which Mr. Bryan held there a few mo- 
ments afterward. 

Mr. Bryan intended to make his decisive speech as 
temporary chairman. He was a candidate for that 
office, but the Bland and Boies men, fearful that his 
eloquence would do what it afterward did, defeated 
him. 

This defeat was fortunate. It is doubtful if a speech 
made as temporary chairman would have been effect- 
ive three days later, when the nomination was made. 
As it was, Bryan could have had no more propitious 
moment than that in which he began his now famous 
speech. Senator Tillman had disgusted even the sil- 
ver men by his extreme utterances; Senator Jones 
had merely endeavored to break the sectional tone 
of Tillman’s remarks; Senator Hill, William E. Rus- 
sell and Senator Vilas had pounded the platform, 
torn it into shreds, and had left the silver men, so far 
as argument was concerned, with no excuse for their 
intended adoption of the platform. No majority likes 
to exercise brute force without at least giving an ex- 
cuse. The silver men were shamed. They were anx- 
ious for some one who could meet the opposition 
argument. Thus when Mr. Bryan, in his series of 
epigrams, answered the criticisms and placed the sil- 
ver crusade on a plane with the crusade led by Peter 
the Hermit, the unburdened crusaders were willing to 
load him with honors. Such a series of fortunate 


circumstances, all leading to the elevation of one 
man, has few parallels in our history. 
New York City. 
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Fine Arts. 
Art Culture Through Clubs and Libra- 


ries. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


C.iuss absorb so much of the vitality of the commu- 
nity at the present time that they owe proportionate re- 
turn. The most successful clubs avoid the stagnation 
of self-culture by various aids to municipal life. The 
Union League, the Lotus, the Grolier Clubs in New 
York, among others, do work for art culture of the 
greatest importance in their special exhibitions. The 
Art Department of the Twentieth Century Club of Bos- 
ton which would like, by the way,to put itself in con- 
nection with the art departments of other clubs for the 
sake of mutual suggestions and profit, had several proj- 
ects under way last winter. One was a bill before the 
Legislature asking for a reduction in the limit of hight 
to buildings; another the placing of voluntary assistants 
in the Art Museum on Sunday afternoons when over 
three thousand persons visit it—ladies of tact and culti-. 
vation whose services were greatly appreciated. They 
each take one room once or twice a month and explain 
its contents, using either technical or simple language 
as the case requires. A third bright thought was to 
open last winter a competition for three prizes of twenty- 
five dollars each, to young people under twenty years of 
age, for answers to certain questions intended to pro- 
mote thought and observation as they went about the 
streets, ‘‘to help promote a noble civic pride and a 
greater interest in a more beautiful city life.’’ 

The question may be suggestive to other clubs, and 
they are given here in full. 

1. What things are most necessary to make a beau- 
tiful city life? Mention those which Boston possesses 
and those which she lacks. 

2. (a) Name a well-known street that has a good sky- 
line—that is, the line of the tops of the buildings—and 
one that has a bad sky-line. (6) What objections are 
there to the usual method of placing signs and posters 
on our streets? What improvements can you suggest 
in the treatment of them? 

3. Namesome of the most beautiful and some of the 
ugliest objects in South Boston, the West End, etc. 

4. What are the main differences between the Boston 
and Paris laws about the hight of buildings as related 
to the width of the streets ? Which would be the better 
law for us, and why ? 

5. What great things have recently been done in giv- 
ing beautiful parks and reservations of land to Boston 
and vicinity? Which of these have you visited? Tell 
briefly what you know of them. 

6. In view of what has been done in some European 
cities in the treatment of waterways, what can you sug- 
gest to be done to make our three rivers more attractive ? 
What might be done on our harbor front ? 

7. Name one well-known building in Boston of each of 
the following styles: Gothic, Romanesque, Renaissance. 
State what are the characteristics which distinguish 
each of these styles. 

8. What great opportunities has Boston lost to make 
the city beautiful? 

g. Compare the exteriors of two well-known business 
buildings, two public buildings, and two churches in 
Boston, one beautiful and the other commonplace in 
each case, the two of substantially equal cost, and ex~- 
plain how, with similar expenditure, such different re- 
sults have been reached. 

10. (a) What are the chief historic landmarks in Bos- 
ton and the immediate vicinity? Of what value are 
they? Should they be preserved, if they stand in the 
way of business enterprise? Give your reasons. (dé) 
What can young people who have no money to spend do 
to make their city more attractive and prevent disfigure- 
ments? 

The writer came across these questions in the Public 
Library, where, in the rooms devoted to the Fine Arts, 
a special table was reserved on which were placed illus- 
trated books and magazines especially selected to throw 
light on ‘‘ A Beautiful City Life,’ to be kept there un- 
til the prize was awarded. 

What a library may do to promote the art culture of 
the community is done at Boston. Very valuable books 
are at hand for reference or for the copying or tracing 
of plates, gelatin pads being supplied for the purpose, 
that the pages be not injured in the process. To the 
credit of an appreciative community which has access 
to many thousands of books on the shelves, only fifty 
books were missing from all departments last winter, 
and only one of any value. 

Upon the polished oak tables were standing, easel- 
wise, lists of books suggested to those who were follow- 
ing the courses of art lectures then in progress at Low- 
ell Institute. The list relating to the course of Professor 
Weir, of New Haven, on the “ Principal Centers and 
Masters in Art,’’ contained about two hundred titles, 
and the list for Prof. E. B. Homer’s Lectures on Ro- 
manesque Architecture, was a proportionately long one. 

In the main gallery the attendants were busy remov- 
ing the scores of Arundel and other reproductions and 
the many valuable volumes illustrating the work and 
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_life of Raphael and Michel Angelo which had covered 


screens and tables, to replace them by prints and books 
to illustrate the next lecture of the course, I think of 
Albert Diirer. Other little easel-like tablets, standing 
about, were used as bulletin boards whereon were 
pasted clippings from the papers upon matters of current 
art interest. 

The Library of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New York should have thecredit of the first 
suggestion of loans of pictures to brighten the rooms of 
the sick which has been so ably carried out by Hull 
House in Chicago. Certain supplements to the Art J/n- 
terchange and Art Amateur have been mounted on 
cardboard to lend to those interested in art study, as 
china painting, wood carving, etc. Some clubs interest 
themselves for mural decorations of public build- 
ings, and some might foster the new movement for 
tasteful, quiet tints on schoolroom walls, and large 
photographic reproductions of the Greek sculptures and 
temples, the works of master painters and the old cathe- 
drals to be hung where, in their idle moments, the 
children may unconsciously study them and absorba 
love for real beauty. 


New York Ciry. 





Archeology. 


Discovery of an Ancient Etruscan Tem- 
ple in Italy. 


DuRING the past winter, excavations of the highest 
importance have been made on the site of the ancient 
Volscian-Latin city of Satricum in Latium. Nibby 
identified this site as being the spot now occupied by 
the modern hamlet (casa/e) of Conca, and following his 
indications Prof. H. Graillot of the Faculté des lettres 
at Bordeaux, was led to explore the hills which sur- 
round Conca, with a view to discovering the ancient 
oppidum and necropolis. While engaged upon this work 
Professor Graillot was fortunate enough to bring to 
light the remains of an archaic temple. We know tizat 
after the destruction of Satricum by the Romans in the 
year 348 B.c. the temple was spared, and we also know, 
from a passage in Livy, that it was still standing in 
the year 206 B.c. But it would seem as if it could not 
have remained intact long after that time as the terri- 
tory in which it stood became mdre and more depopu- 
lated. Thus far nothing excludes the possibility that 
Satricum had its seat near the present Castle of Conca, 
in the neighborhood of the place where the temple has 
been discovered; and if the prosecution of the excava- 
tions should confirm this conjecture, we will be able te 
judge more clearly of the primitive history of this city 
about which, up to this time, so little has been known. 

The estate of Conca is one of the most extensive of 
the communes of Rome, reaching as far as the limits of 
the Agro Romano and the Pontine Marshes. It com- 
prises the main part of the region of the marshes, and 
is composed of alluvial soil, which doubtless in prehis- 
toric times formed a sea lagune, with rocks of tufa ris- 
ing at intervals and forming isolated hills upon which 
were built the citadel and the surrounding habitations 
of the peasants. Onan abrupt hill, which had been cut 
perpendicularly by artificial means so as better to insure 
its defence, rose in ancient times the citadel; and onthis 
plateau now stands the modern Conca. One of the 
neighboring hills, isolated on all sides, and separated 
from the surrounding eminences by a wide ditch, is 
composed of a narrow plateau scarcely 350 meters long, 
with several platforms rising one above another. The 
highest platform overlooked Conca and the entire ex- 
panse of the surrounding country. It was here that the 
excavations, which have brought to light such impor- 
tant remains, were begun by Professor Graillot, and 
afterward carried on systematically by the Italian Gov- 
ernment under the direction of Signor Barnabéi. A 
complicated network of walls,composed of blocks of 
red and of white tufa, cut in the form of rectangular 
parallelopipeds and laid without cement, formed the 
substructures of the temple under its varied and success- 
ive modifications. From what has been thus far dis- 
covered of the walls of the temple it would seem that 
in the seventh or sixth century B.c. there rose on this 
site an ‘‘ Etruscan’”’ temple, consisting of a rectangular 
cella, or shrine, with a portico in front, and built of 
blocks of red tufa. To this primitive construction suc- 
ceeded an extensive Greek temple, probably peripteral 
and built of white tufa. But before the completion of 
this second temple, and for the purpose of carrying 
along without interruption the cult of the divinity, a 
small, temporary edifice was hastily put up with the 
material which came from the demolition of the primi- 
tive temple. This transitional edifice was in the form 
of a rectangular ce//a, and the haste of its construction 
is shown by the roughness of the work, and the irregu- 
larity of the blocks of tufa which were carelessly laid 
one upon another without reference to their dissimilar- 
ity of size and shape. The Greek peripteral temple, to 
wnich it acted simply as an intermediary, marked the 
period of the greatest development of the sanctuary, 
but was not by any means the ultimate form which it 
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assumed, for it again underwent two successive modifi- ing covers the entire surface; black is used for the eye- 


cations. 

A second temporary construction followed the perip- 
teral temple, and was, like the first one, built in the 
form of a cella, but a ce//a modified by the addition of a 
small pronaos, or vestibule, such as is constantly seen in 
the temples of Greece. To this second intermediary 
edifice, followed, probably in the fourth century, the 
last reconstruction of the temple, which there is every 
reason to believe took the form of a Greek dipteral tem- 
ple. Thus, to sum up the successive rebuildings of this 
temple, the following are the five stages of its history: 
(1) an Etruscan temple; (2) a rectangular ce//a of tran- 
sitional character; (3)a Greek peripteral temple; (4) a 
rectangular ce//a with pronaos, also of transitional char- 
acter; (5), a temple of larger dimensions, probably dip- 
teral. 

These excavations have thrown light upon a custom 
which comes to our knowledge for the first time, but 
which doubtless existed in many other cases; and it was 
only for want of sufficiently precise data that it has not 
been observed in other excavations. This custom had 
for object the uninterrupted continuation of the worship: 
by the erection of temporary edifices in which the divin- 
ity could still be exposed to the veneration of the faithful. 
These excavations, moreover, enable us to gather, even 
better than among the ruins of Falerii, the necessary 
material for establishing an exact and precise restoration 
ofthe Etruscan temple. But the interest of the excava- 
tions is not confined to these points; for to the successive 
architectonic transformations correspond a long list of 
beautiful decorations in pottery, and these reveal to us 
an ancient period in the history of Etruscan plastic art. 
With perhaps one exception we have thus far possessed 
nothing which represented Etruscan monumental sculp- 
ture; but this lacuna is henceforth filled, and we can 
now study the origins of a great sculpture in Etruria at 
the end of the sixth century. There are fragments of 
tiles, of antefixes, of cornices and friezes, of bas-reliefs 
from the ce//a, of groups of pediment sculpture brilliant 
with polychromy. These fragments correspond to vari- 
ous periods, and have served as a guide for determining 
the chronology of the successive modifications of the 
temple. It may now be affirmed that artistic activity 
had attained the same development in the south of 
Latium as it had in lower Etruria, and that the Pontine 
coast was probably one of the principal points of de- 
barkation for the civilization and the art of Greece into 
central Italy. 

During the diggings, which brought to light the 
foundations of the temple, the excavators came upon a 
large trench in which were massed together a quantity 
of objects of a votive character, including fidu/e and 
other bronze ornaments, and many terra-cotta vases. 
The potteries predominated, and many among them had 
a coarse, superficial coating, indicating that they were 
the productions of a local industry, which was main- 
tained in its primitive condition up toa relatively late 
period. But among these specimens of rude workman- 
ship were found others showing a very perfect state of 
the art, and having been evidently brought there 
through commerce. There were small pre-Corinthian 
and Corinthian vases, and many fine specimens of buc- 
chero or black terra-cotta. There were also fragments 
of necklaces, bracelets, rings, and numerous bronze 
fibule of thirteen different types. The latter are of a 
period between the seventh and sixth centuries before 
our era; but the date of this deposit of votive offerings 
is even better determined by the presence of numerous 
small Corinthian vases of whitish clay with paintings 
of ducks and flowers which come down to a slightly 
posterior period, but still anterior to the time when the 
commerce with Greece proper began. It is, therefore, 
to be supposed that this sacred deposit was composed of 
votive offerings which belonged to the primitive temple. 

The architectural and decorative terra-cotta frag- 
ments which formed a part of the ornamentation of the 
temples were very numerous, and in many instances of 
great beauty. There were flat tiles with polychromatic 
ornamentation, fragments in relief, decorative figures, 
and pieces of the monumental sculpture of the tym- 
panums. A certain number of ceramic remains offered 
a simply geometric ornamentation in colors—longitudi- 
nal bands, zigzags, labyrinths, volutes, ete. On the 
fragments in relief vegetable ornamentation predomi- 
nated, such as palmettes and lotus flowers of beautitul 
style, hightened by red and blue tints; some of the 
plaques were cut in openwork. 

But the antefixes formed the most important group 
among the architectural decorations, not only on ac- 
count of their number and interest, but also from afford- 
ing the material necessary for determining the chronol- 
ogy of the different edifices. First, there were the ante- 
fixes, with a female head, of purely archaic type, belong- 
ing to the most ancient of the series, and dating back 
to the original introduction of these architectural orna- 
ments into Italy. The retreating forehead; the oblique 
eyes and long, drooping eyebrows; the long,thin cheeks; 
the mouth curved with the customary archaic smile; all 
these features denote a primitive style. These heads, 
all of which came from the same mold, are painted; 
but the painting is not purely decorative; it forms an 
indispensabie element in the plastic portion. The artist 
used three colors—white, red and black. A white coat- 


brows, eyes, ears, mouth and the straight ringlets of 
hair; the red was reserved for the ornaments, the disks 
which hang from the ears and the pendants on the neck. 
If these antefixes belong by their style to the most an- 
cient period, they must have been coeval with the primi- 
tive form of the temple. To these succeed antefixes 
with Gorgon-head of small proportions and in low re- 
lief, which, from their dimensions, must have come from 
a smaller edifice, and can be assigned to the first cella of 
transitional character. 

Next follow antefixes of larger dimensions, which 
must have belonged to the third transformation 
of the sanctuary, the peripteral temple. These ante- 
fixes represent a group ofa faun and a nymph, and it is 
manifest that they are of a type which is met with both 
at Falerii and at Olympia. They are molded, but show 
in the care of the workmanship the hand of the artist, 
and are also painted like all the other decorations. 

Of the statues which ornamented the pediment of 
this third temple, we have an example in a male head 
a little less than life size. This head is vigorous in mod- 
eling, and reminds one at once of the bronze head dis- 
covered on the Acropolis of Athens, published by Col- 
lignon in his ‘‘ Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque,’’ altho 
it has characteristics of greater archaism. It is espe- 
cially striking on account of its general qualities, the 
severity of its execution, the solidity, massiveness and 
architectural quality, as it were, of its construction. 
The aim of the artist has been to bring into prominence 
the expressive portions of the face, and to study the 
general composition of the work, following in this the 
tendency of Ionian genius. Many of the details in the 
workmanship recall the technic of bronze, such as are 
met with in all schools of sculpture which have fallen 
under the influence of artists in bronze, like the Etrus- 
cans andthe Ionians. From what has thus far been dis- 
covered we know that the terra-cotta statues of the ped- 
iment of this peripteral temple were modeled in the 
round and were independent one from another, like the 
statues of the best period of Greek art; and this is a 
fresh indication of the antiquity of the temple, for it was 
only later that the custom prevailed of covering tho 
tympanum with terra-cotta slabs from which the figures 
were detached in half relief at the base and in whole re- 
lief at the top. 

Belonging to the second transitional ce//a, or the 
fourth modification of the temple, are some antefixes of 
small proportions and more advanced style, and also 
some fragments of sculpture which came from the frieze 
of the portico of the cella. The most notable among 
these is a head of a warrior wearing a helmet. Itisa 
physiognomy of severe beauty. The technic is more 
advanced than in the preceding heads; and the coloring, 
which is now reduced to a purely decorative rdéle, is 
very beautiful and vivid. We see here revealed in its 
greatest strength of expression the art of the end of the 
sixth and the beginning of the fifth centuries. This 
head testifies to Ionian influence, as does also the pe- 
culiar shape of the helmet, which is not a simple metal 
helmet, but is combined with the skin of a lion’s head. 
These beautiful fragments in terra-cotta correspond by 
their style to the period when, according to Pliny (35, 
12, 45), the Greek artists Demophilos and Gorgasos 
were called to Rome at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, and worked in the Circus Maximus on the orna- 
mentation of the temple of Ceres. 

While fragments of sculpture belonging to the early 
forms of the sanctuary are abundant, those which deco- 
rated the last temple are very rare. Still there exist 
enough to show that this reconstruction was carried on 
toward the beginning of the fourth century. This we 
may conclude from remains of the pediment-sculptures, 
which are no longer treated in the round or as isolated 
statues, but as reliefs attached to terra-cotta slabs. 
Further excavations of the temple of Conca will afford 
many other rich finds, which will assist to reconstruct 
with greater precision the ensemé/e of the decoration. 


Sanitary. 








Previous to the world-encircling epidemic of 
smallpox in 1872, vaccination had been much neglected 
everywhere, but notably in the country of its illustrious 
discoverer. As that epidemic was one of peculiat viru- 
lence, and a comparison of statistics after its abatement, 
clearly demonstrated the value of the protective meas- 
ure, a vast number of people were vaccinated, and fora 
long time there was a comparative exemption from it— 
there was one year in which but a single death occurred 
in all London’s four millions; but ‘‘ eternal vigilance’’ is 
the price of safety, and as time passed on, people forgot 
the danger, and meantime the ‘‘cranky”’ faction of 
anti-vaccinationists added to their numbers and their ag- 
gressiveness, and presently, we shall see the mischief 
they have effected. The Boards of Guardians were the 
men on whom the unpleasant duty of compelling people 
to have their children vaccinated fell. In May of 1889, 
the anti-vaccinationists had acquired influence enough 
to induce the appointment of a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the subject. This naturally would lead the 
ignorant to argue, that if a commission of the great and 
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educated wasn’t wholly sure of the value of the process, 
they at least could await the decision of the commission 
before attending to such a disagreeable requisition, 
and the Boards of Guardians would consider them- 
selves excused till the report of the commission 
should be forthcoming. /t has mot been issued yet; 
and the bearing of its influence for evil can be seen in 
the figures contained in the very latest report of Dr. 
Thorne-Thorne, the medical officer of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. The returns for 1891 show 13.4 per 
cent. of infants unvaccinated in all the country—a larger 
proportion than in any of the preceding nineteen years. 
In the city of London, where the fear of infection 
compels more vigorous action and where law is more 
efficiently enforced, the percentage in 1872 was 8.8, 
which fell to 5.7 in 1881; and since then it has steadily 
increased till in 1891 it reached 16.4 per cent. In the 
provinces it has gone up to 12.9, which means that 
there are 122,500 children left unprotected themselves, 
but who are sources of danger to the law-abiding por- 
tion of the community. The mischievous results of 
non-belief in the virtue of vaccination has led to a 
recent epidemic of smallpox in London, which will, no 
doubt, spur up many to vaccinate; but it seems, in view 
of facts that are most convincing to ordinary minds, 
that the people who argue for omitting this great life- 
saving measure must be of unsound mind. 


....In Amsterdam, aconference, started by Dutch offi- 
cials and mainly participated in by men from Holland 
and England, was lately held. Its proportions 
may have fallen short of the complete ‘‘ international ”’ 
sweep that its projectors had hoped for; but its discus- 
sions cannot fail to do good. The most extensively 
discussed matter was that of .the examination of the 
eyesight of employés; but Dr. Zwaardemaker read a 
paper on hearing, and urged that there should be an 
acoustic examination, and that every railway servant 
should ‘‘ have at least one ear possessing normal acute- 
ness.’ These men dwelt on the ‘‘ Disinfection of Sta- 
tions and Restaurants,’’ on ‘‘ Traumatic Hysteria ’’— 
the effect of injuries that no foresight seems able to 
abolish; but they also discussed one of the hidden 
causes of so-called ‘‘ accidents,” that certainly will bear 
looking into—‘‘Overwork.’’ People were more than 
startled by the accidents that occurred on some of the 
railways bearing passengers to and from the Chicago 
Fair, especially at the latter end of the season. In the 
investigation of ‘‘ accidents,” a good standing question 
would be, ‘‘ How much had you slept in the previous 
twenty-four hours?” to be addressed to all employés. 
More than one engineer and conductor has pleaded want 
of proper time to sleep in extenuation, and certainly one 
of the conductors on a “‘ Fair train” said: ‘‘I have not 
been undressed and regularly in bed for three weeks’’; 
and while the companies are being compelled by the 
pressure of public opinion to supply a safe means of 
coupling cars, and more and better ‘‘hand-holds’’ on 
freight cars, let them not forget the relation of the 
human brain to oceurrences that are called accidents, 
but which follow an inexorable law, in the inability of 
an overused brain to act as a rested, healthy one is 
justly expected to act. 


....It would seem that it is little short of criminal to 
convey passengers with contagious diseases in public 
hacks; but there are some very recent instances in the 
city of New York, where pAysicians have called public 
conveyances in which to carry patients to hospitals. 
There is really no excuse for thus endangering the life of 
the next possible occupant of the carriage, as the hos- 
pital ambulances, kept specially for this purpose, are 
always ready; the telephone will summon them in a few 
minutes, and thus the danger from the patient is elimi- 
nated; but what shall be said of a person who goes ina 
street car? This is a matter that comes within the 
purview of all health officers, as will be seen from the 
following test-examination lately held in England for san- 
itary inspectors. A question having been asked about the 
wilful exposure of a person suffering from an infectious 
disease, the examinee promptly answered: ‘‘He must 
not ride in any conveyance except a hearse without 
first informing the driver,’’ while another answered: ‘‘A 
person dying of an infectious disease must give notice 
to the local authority within twenty-four hours.’’ Anoth- 
er candidate said: ‘‘ Members of a family where smallpox 
has broken out must be sent to the hospital and well 
boiled ’’; while still another said that milk is the best 
food for children, because it does not require any chew- 
ing; and his notion that food builds up the ‘‘ waist” of 
the body would seem an error in spelling rather than in 
idea. 


....There has just been held, at the Crystal Palacein 
London, the Fourth National Cycle Show, and, as just 
now, the cycle rules the hour, it is refreshing to learn 
that excellence in workmanship was more prominent 
than new inventions; tho there were a few of these lat- 
ter. A steam bicycle, weighing fifty-five pounds, and 
claiming a speed of fifteen miles an hour, but noisy; a 
“‘canopy”’ bicycle is shown, too ugly for words, that 
will probably be used only by invalids afraid of sun- 
stroke; and one made of bamboo—it looks feasible; but 
all England examined with most interest, the duplicate 
of the one that is ridden by the Princess Maud, of 
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Wales. A few ‘‘ quads,” as they call those designed 
for four ‘‘ professionals,” and one or two new “ tan- 
dems’’ were shown. Certainly this is a world of com- 
pensations, for the horse-breeder cries out in horrified 
astonishment that his occupation is gone; but the Bir- 
mingham tubing makers and the manufacturers of rub- 
ber tires, rub their hands in glee, while the philosopher, 
musing on human affairs, exclaims: ‘‘ Life is not worth 
living if you eliminate india-rubber, for it is just dis- 
covered that the best antidote to the too great intellectual 
cramming of the times, and its accompanying dyspepsia, 
is the wheel, and that the most democratic manifesta- 
tion of the century is the ubiquitous, enchanting 
wheel! 


....A large brain may have its uncomfortable con- 
comitants, as is proved by the fact that a brain weigh- 
ing sixty-seven ounces belonged to a man who had had 
epileptic fits for some years before his death, at the age 
of forty-three. There wasa slight enlargement in some 
of its central structures, but the pressure did not seem 
to be too great till a short time before his death. 





Science. 





Last year great interest was excited by the dis- 
covery of the remains of an anthropoid creature, by Dr. 
Dubois, inthe Pleistocene of Java, named Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus. It was represented that the animal must 
have been human because of the supposed ability to 
walk erect. Many doubts were expressed as to the 
validity of the conclusions presented. Since the an- 
nouncement of the discovery, Dr. Dubois has been able 
to confer with many distinguished European anatomists 
with the specimens in hand and more specific statements 
as to their occurrence. Prof. O. C. Marsh has critically 
examined the specimens and weighed the evidence 
offered, and published inthe June number of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science his opinions as to the nature of 
the find. (1) The deposit containing the relics is of 
Pliocene Tertiary age, contemporaneous with the verte- 
brate fauna of the Sewalik Hills of India. (2) The vari- 
ous specimens found—skull, teeth and thighs—appar- 
ently belonged to one individual. (3) This animal was 
not human, but represented a form intermediate be- 
tween man and the higher apes. The outlines of skulls 
of a Papuan, the men of Spy and Neanderthal, the 
Pithecanthropus and three of the higher apes when 
placed one within another show substantial similarity 
between the men of Spy, Neanderthal and the Pithecan- 
thropus. The orbital and nuchal peculiarities of the 
skull prove the new discovery to be simian, while much 
above any anthropoid ape now known. The facts now 
proved seems to indicate the former existence of an 
ape higher inthe scale than anything heretofore de- 
scribed, and therefore the gap between man and the 
apes is become smaller. 


....It has often been noted that it is very difficult to 
find dividing lines in nature. We know when we may 
safely say it is dark, and whento say itis light; but when 
the twilight comes it is hard to decide on the precise mo- 
ment when day ends and night begins. In defining. 
the families of plants and animals, or in judging of the 
limits of genera or species, just the same trouble oc- 
curs. Once in a while some lines seem distinct enough, 
and then the families are said to be very natural 
ones. Among plants, the crucifers were thought to be 
among these well-defined classes. The flowers always 
had four long and two short stamens. When all other 
characters failed, this one was always looked upon as 
decisive of the question as to whether the plant was or 
was not acruciferous one. But now a plant has been 
introduced from British India, which certainly belongs 
to the order of Cruciferz, but yet has a large number of 
stamens, of equal length, and more resembling in this 
particular a poppy than acrucifer. It is called Mega- 
carpea polyandra. 

....The announcement of the consolidation of the 
Russian Baku petroleum mines with the company 
which controls the American output, calls attention to 
the fact that the origin of coal oil is as yet utterly un- 
known. Nature says: 

“Chemically, numerous suggestions have been made as 

‘ to the origin of the oil. Mendeléef ascribes it to the carbon 
inclosed in metallic iron, deep-seated in the earth’s crust. 
Daubrée and Coquand connect it with combined chemical 
and eruptive action; Fuchs and De Launay lay special 
stress upon its relation to disturbed districts, whereas Les- 
quereux ascribes it without reserve to the decomposition of 
vegetable remains, and Hofer regards it as being of animal 
origin. Seeing, therefore, that the geological and physical 
characteristics lend support to all the theories enunciated, 
to none of them can as yet be granted any other than a 
hypothetical value.”’ 


....Professor Ramsay, who is associated with Lord 
Rayleigh in the discovery of argon, announces a series 
of further failures in the attempt to make argon or heli- 
um unite with any other element. He seems to have 
exhausted all easily conceivable methods of inducing 
union with any other element, but all in vain. The 
most hopeful experiments were with helium by exposure 
to high temperature, at which endothermic compounds 
show greater stability and the influence of the silent 
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electric discharge. 
far in vain. 


These methods have been tried so 
There is therefore every reason to believe 
that the elements helium and argon are non-valent, 
that is, incapable of forming compounds. 





Education. 


ALTHO the French Government has recently shown 
great cordiality toward foreign students, the action of 
the Minister of Public Instruction last year in closing 
the Paris Medical Faculty to them has had an unfortu- 
nate effect. It is true that a few of the ‘‘ provincial 
faculties,” especially at Nancy and Lyons, offer special 
advantages in medicine; but it is the renown of the 
Paris faculty, the immense advantages of the Paris hos- 
pitals and above all of the Pasteur Laboratory that at- 
tract the foreigner. If denied these advantages he will 
pass by France and betake himself to Berlin. As pointed 
out by the Paris professors the proper course would be 
to increase the facilities at the capital. They should be 
doubled at once. The statistics show that the actual 
proportion of foreign students at Paris is small; in 1893 
~’94 the number entered was 169 on a total of 1,531 ma- 
triculates. In the preceding year (1892) the German 
medical faculties had 4,077 foreign students out of a total 
of 8,000. Lt is easy to understand why the Paris faculty 
should oppose the policy that is driving their foreign 
patronage to the rival nation and diminishing their re- 
nown in the professional circles of the world. The 
recent uprising of French medical students against 
the foreign ‘‘ contingent’ is in striking contrast to the 
attitude of the Government in respect to students from 
other countries. The excuse offered for the outbreak 
is that the provision for medical training is inadequate, 
hence hundreds of French aspirants must forego coveted 
opportunities. The French student is an unreasoning 
youth who, through the absence of real university life, 
is singularly devoid of fraternal enthusiasms. In his 
foreign compeer he sees only a rival with marked ad- 
vantages, especially in respect tothe medical course. 
For admission to this the French student must present 
two diplomas, the classical B.A., and the diploma of 
the special scientific course, whereas the foreigner 
needs only a single diploma. Moreover, the latter is 
not burdened by the year’s military service which the 
native youth must render. Visions of rivalry in future 
professional practice fan the jealousy, altho, as a fact, 
most of the foreign students return to their own coun- 
tries, there to extend the fame of the French training. 
This last cause of discontent would be removed by fol- 
lowing the example of Germany, where a State exami- 
nation is required to admit graduates to the practice of 
their profession. 





....Numerically, at least, the project of establishing 
girls’ colleges in Germany can scarcely be called a suc- 
cess. The first and oldest of these gymnasia, of which 
there are now three in the Empire, is that at Carlsruhe, 
in fulloperation for at least three years. The attend- 
ance, however, is only 22, namely, 16 Protestants, 5 
Catholics, and 1 Jewess. This is less than the figures 
for the first year. As a new class is organized each 
year, the gymnasium consists now of Lower 7Zertia, 
Upper Zertia, and Lower Secunda, corresponding about 
to the two highest academic and a college freshman 
class. Naturally the institution has as yet not gradu- 
ated anybody. The curriculum is exactly that of the 
young men’s gymnasia in Baden, altho both Latin and 
Greek are begun a year later than is done by the latter. 
Each class has four hours a week of gymnastics, or 
Turn exercises. Thecity of Carlsruhe furnishes school- 
rooms, heating and lighting gratis. Not all of the pu- 
pils expect to take a university course. Géttingen 
is the most advanced of German universities in admit- 
ting women to lecture privileges. For the present term 
the following courses have been_ opened for women: 
Church History, Fundamental Questions of Dogmatics, 
New Testament Exegesis, History of Philosophy, His- 
tory of Ancient Civilization, Modern History of Europe, 
Historical Exercises, Historical Grammar of the German 
Language, Modern German Literature, “French Histor- 
ical Grammar, Modern French Language and Literature, 
Modern English Language and Literature, Botany, Ex- 
perimental Physics, Elements of Chemistry. These 
courses are intended primarily for graduates of normal 
schools, but are open also to others. 


...-One of the interesting exhibits at the All-Russia 
Exposition at Nizhni-Novgorod is a ‘‘ Chart of Elemen- 
tary Instruction’’ in European Russia, which figures in 
the showcase of the Government. A writer in one of 
the principal journals of St. Petersburg declares that 
the proper name is ‘‘ Chart of Russian IlIliteracy,’’ and 
explains his view in an overwhelmingly convincing 
manner. The chart is printed in seven shades of blue, 
the darkest shade representing the densest ignorance, 
and the lightest shade the greatest dissemination of the 
light of learning. It is an astonishing exhibit, founded 
on statistics. The most ideal points on the chart are 
those where the palest azure indicates that more than 
six persons in a hundred go to school; of. such bright 
spots there are only two—all Finland and the Govern- 
ment of Livland, in the Baltic Provinces, The Baltic 
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Provinces of Estland and Kurland come next, with five 
to six scholars to the hundred inhabitants; and with 
them, surprising to say, goes the southern, Crimean, 
Government of Tauris. Yaroslavi Government, on the 
Volga, in the northeast, and Saratoff Government, on 
the Volga, in the southeast, come inthe next rank, with 
four to five per hundred. The governments which have 
only three to four scholars per hundred are the most 
surprising of all—St. Petersburg (the greater part), 
Novgorod (in the north), Moscow, Tver, Smolensk, Ry- 
azan, Tula, Oryol, Vladimir, Tamboff—the whole heart 
of the country—which are on a level in education with 
the savage Samoyeds in the arctic regions, and their 
ice-bound neighbors on the Kemi and Petchora. The 
blue grows blacker until it is blackest of all in the Ural 
Province; and the ‘‘epidemic of darkness,’’ as the 
writer truly calls it, reaches its climax in company with 
the western Government of Kovno, which is neighbor 
to the most educated. 


Personals. 


THE Harvard quinquennial catalog shows that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes received the degree of Master of 
Arts nine years after the degree of Doctor of Laws 
had been conferred upon him by his a/ma mater,and three 
years after he was honored with the highest degrees 
by Edinburgh, Cambridge and Oxford. A recent writer 
in The Critic says that Dr. Holmes, some time before 
the Commencement of 1889, wrote a letter to the gov- 
erning board of Harvard, saying that of all the honors 
he had received from that university, he had never yet 
received the degree of A.M. from any college. ‘‘ He 
would not presume to point out this fact, had not Har- 
vard already given him the higher degree, which might 
be assumed to include the lower; still he felt that noth- 
ing would please him better than to be a Master of 
Arts of Harvard.’’ This letter was written in a modest 
and unassuming manner, not making a request, but 
proffering a suggestion. He closed it, however, in 
this characteristic manner: ‘‘ I A. M. yours, etc., Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.’’ Of course the hint was taken by the 
college, and the genial Autocrat was made an honorary 
Master of Arts. 








....Mrs. Arthur Sewall, wife of the Democratic can 
didate for Vice President, is a daughter of the late 
Charles Crooker, of Bath, Me. She was educated in 
Ipswich, and afterward traveled extensively in this 
country and Europe. She is a wide reader, a proficient 
student, and a well-versed French scholar; but, especial- 
ly, she has an artistic temperament. A large collection 
of water-colors and landscape photographs made by her 
in her travels testify to this; and she has received diplo- 
mas for her work as an expert amateur photographer in 
Paris, New York and Boston. While in no sense an 
invalid, Mrs. Sewall’s health has not been good for sev- 
eral years; and she has been compelled to forego social 
duties to a considerable extent for the last few years. 


....The Rev. W. E. Clarke, of Apia, Samoa, thinks 
the religious side of Robert Louis Stevenson’s charac- 
ter has not received due recognition. He says that 
every Sunday night Mr. Stevenson conducted family 
worship, in which a chapter from the Samoan Bible was 
read verse by verse by the members of the household, 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer from the English Prayer 
Book; then one of the Samoans prayed in the vernacu- 
lar, and finally Mr. Stevenson read a prayer which he 
himself had composed during the week. Mr. Clarke 
stated, moreover, that Mr. Stevenson was a regular at- 
tendant at the English church, and he characterized 
him as ‘‘a deeply religious man,” speaking from the 
most intimate acquaintance. 


....Castelar, one of Spain’s most famous statesmen, 
who was in 1873 President of the Spanish Republic, and 
who recently joined the Monarchical party tho still 
holding to his liberal ideas, is a very hard and conscien- 
tious worker. It is said that during the month of May, 
after his return from a visit to the Pope, he wrote no 
less than 5,000 postal cards and 300 letters in reply to 
his mail that had accumulated during his absence. 
Besides these he corrected 500 galleys of the proofs of 
his next book, ‘‘ History of the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
which will be completed in ten volumes of 1,000 pages 
each; and he continued writing for the Revue /nter- 
nationale his usual monthly review of political occur- 
rences. 


....Here are the ages of some of the older famous 
English writers: Mr. Blackmore has just celebrated his 
seventy-first birthday; George Macdonald is his senior 
by one year; Mr. Meredith and Mrs. Oliphant are each 
sixty-eight; Miss Braddon is fifty-nine; Sir Walter Be- 
sant fifty-eight; Ouida fifty-six, and Mr. William Black 
fifty-five. 


....The only surviving great-great-granddaughter of 
Gen. Israel Putnam is Mrs. Mary Putnam Sharpe, who 
lives in the little village of Pomfret, a few miles from 
Putnam, Conn. She is now eighty-four years old, and 
her grandmother was General Putnam’s favorite 
daughter. Itisin Pomfret that the celebrated Putnam’s 


wolf’s den is located. 
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THE Populist National Convention, or rather the Con- 
vention of the People’s Party, at St. Louis last week, 
had along and rather turbulent session. It began on 
Wednesday and did not adjourn until Saturday. The 
attendance of delegates was full, ouly two or three Ter- 
ritories being without representation; but spectators 
were not present in overwhelming numbers. Perhaps 
this was due to the fact that a charge was made for the 
seats. From the time when the delegates began to 
assemble it was clear that there was a sharp division 
among them. A large number, particularly those from 
the West and Northwest, were in favor of accepting the 
candidates nominated at Chicago—Bryan and Sewall. 
Another large faction, consisting chiefly of delegates 
from the South, known as ‘‘ Middle of the Road” men, 
insisted that the People’s Party should nominate its 
ticket upon its own platform and support it without re- 
gard to what other parties may do or may not do. They 
wanted to preserve the People’s Party, at all hazards, 
as a separate organization. It was expected that there 
would be a contest over the nomigation of Senator But- 
ler, of North Carolina, as temporary chairman; but the 
‘* Middle of the Road” men concluded that they would 
not force the battle at the very beginning of the Conven- 
tion. Senator Jones, of Arkansas, the chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee, was in St. Louis dur- 
ing the Convention conferring with the leaders and en- 
deavoring to induce them to indorse Bryan and Sewall. 


THE test vote between the factions came when the 
permanent chairman was chosen. The Bryan faction 
supported Senator Allen, of Nebraska, and the ‘‘ Middle 
of the Road’’ men James E. Campion, of Maine. The 
former received 758 votes, and the latter 564. In this 
vote it appeared that the strength of the minority came 
chiefly from Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Missouri, Ohio and Michigan. North Carolina 
divided its vote evenly with the object of holding the 
balance of power in the Convention. Later when the 
Committee on Rules reported the usual order for bal- 
loting for President and Vice President, and the minor- 
ity recommended that the vote should first be taken for 
Vice President, North Carolina cast its entire vote with 
the ‘‘ Middle of the Road”’ faction, and gave them the 
victory. While there was considerable opposition to 
the nomination of Bryan, the ‘‘ Middle of the Road” 
faction had become satisfied that they could not prevent 
him from becoming candidate of the party, and they 
feared that with his indorsement would come also the in- 
dorsement of his associate on the Democratic ticket—Mr. 
Sewall, of Maine. They demanded that the Vice Presi- 
dent should come from the South, and as Mr. Sewall 
was not a favorite with any of the Populists, they were 
enabled with the help of North Carolina to reverse the 
usual order and proceeded to nominate the Vice Presi- 
dent first. This resulted in the choice of Thomas E. 
Watson, of Georgia. In the nominating speeches one of 
the Southern delegates, referring to Mr. Sewall, said 
that he could not understand the policy which ‘‘ put for- 
ward a bank president to put down National banks, a 
corporationist to put down corporations, and a railroad 
magnate to put down railroad corporations and monopo- 
lies.’’ Sewall was supported chiefly by Colorado, which 
gave him its entire vote, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska and 
New York, Maine’s vote going to other candidates. 


On Saturday, the last day of the Convention, the last 
thing done was the nomination of a head for the ticket. 
Bryan’s name was presented by General Weaver, who 
urged a unionagainst the plutocracy, insisting that a 
combination would mean success, while division would 
involve failure. Many speeches in support of the 
nomination of the ‘‘ peerless statesman,” as he was 
called, were made amid much excitement. Bryan won 
easily at the end of the first ballot, receiving 1,042 votes 
to 321 for S. F. Norton, of Chicago. The Norton votes 
came chiefly from Texas, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Alabama, California, Illinois and Michigan. J. S. 
Coxey, of Coxey’s Army notoriety, was voted for also. 
Before the Convention adjourned, power was given to 
the National Committee to fill any vacancies which might 
occur in the ticket. Before Watson was nominated as 
Vice President, Chairman Jones, of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, sent the following telegram to Mr. 
Bryan: 

‘“‘ Populists nominate Vice President first. If not Sewall, 
what shall wedo? I favor your declination in that case. 
Answer quick.” 

To this Mr. Bryan sent this prompt response: 


“| entirely agree with you. Withdraw my name if Sew- 
all is not nominated.” 


Tuis telegram was not, however, read in the Conven- 
tion, tho it was published in the morning papers, and 
the delegates of the Convention must have been aware 
of its existence. In an interview. on Saturday Mr. 
Bryan said that his acceptance of the nomination would 
depend upon the conditions which were attached to it. 
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He expressed regret that the Convention did not nomi- 
nate Mr. Sewall. He said the St. Louis platform was 
in substantial harmony with the Chicago platform on 
many points, but that it went further and proposed some 
policies of which he does not approve. He would con- 
sider the question very carefully and do nothing which 
would injure the chances of bimetallism or be unfair to 
Mr. Sewall. The Populist candidate for the Vice Pres- 
idency, Thomas E. Watson, is a native of Georgia, just 
forty years old. Heis a lawyer, and began his political 
life in the Georgia Legislature, where he served a year. 
He was a Democratic elector-at-large in 1888 for Geor- 
gia, and was a member of the Fifty-second Congress. 
He ran a second time for Congress on a Populist ticket, 
and was defeated. He was known as a free lance in 
the House of Representatives, and was noted for his 
sharp attacks on both Democrats and Republicans. He 
says he will accept the nomination of the Populist Con- 
vention, whose doings he thoroughly approves. Sena- 
tor Butler, of North Carolina, has been made Chairman 
of the National Committee of the People’s Party. 





THE platform adopted declares that the financial ques- 
tion is the paramount question; demands the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to I, an increase 
in the volume of circulating medium to meet the de- 
mands of business and ‘‘to restore the just level of 
prices of labor and its products”; declares that the 
issue of Government bonds was unnecessary and with- 
out authority; demands legislation to prevent the de- 
monetization of lawful money by private contract, insists 
that the Government should exercise the option of pay- 
ing its obligations in any kind of lawful money; favors 
an income tax, and declares that the decision of the 
Supreme Court was ‘‘a misinterpretation of the Consti- 
tution’ and an “invasion of the rightful powers of Con- 
gress on the subject of taxation’’; declares for postal 
savings banks, Government ownership of railroads and 
telegraphs; for public lands for settlers only; condemns 
the Pacific land grants; calls for the election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and Senators by direct vote of the 
people; direct legislation through the initiative and 
referendum; home rule in the Territories; adjustment 
of public salaries tothe prices of labor and its products; 
just pensions; an honest ballot; favors the cause of 
Cuba, and demands foreclosure sales of the Pacific 
roads in default of payment of their obligations to the 
United States. It also asks for legislation to prevent 
United States courts from issuing injunctions for indi- 
rect contempt. ; 





SIMULTANEOUSLY with the National Convention of the 
People’s Party the American Bimetallic League held its 
first National Convention also in St. Louis. The League 
was organized in January last at a conference in Wash- 
ington. Its single purpose is to secure the unrestricted 
coinage of silver equally with gold. The attendance at 
the St. Louis Convention was not large, several of the 
States not being represented. Congressman Francis G, 
Newlands, of Nevada, was the temporary chairman, and 
Mr. William P. St. John, of New York, the permanent 
chairman. The time of the Convention was spent 
chiefly in addresses upon the subject in issue. The 
Convention did not nominate candidates of its own for 
President and Vice President, but gave a cordial in- 
dorsement to those of the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago—Bryan and Sewall. Mr. St. John, formerly 
President of the Mercantile National Bank of this city, 
made perhaps the strongest speech that the Convention 
listened to. One of his points was this: 


‘‘The dollar worth two bushels of wheat is a dear dollar, 

and yet it commands interest in Wall Street at present of 
but two per cent. per annum on call. If the dollar can be 
cheapened by increasing the number of dollars, so that 
each dollar will buy less wheat, the increasing price of 
wheat will increase the demand for dollars to invest in its 
production. Then the borrower of dollars to invest in the 
production of wheat, being reasonably sure of a profit from 
that employment of the money, can afford to pay interest 
for its use as a part of his profit. In other words, interest 
is a share of the profit on the employment of money; so 
that abundant money, money readily obtainable, which is 
to say, really cheap money, is the money which commands 
a high rate of interest, as a share of the profit of the bor- 
rower in using it.” 
The platform denounces the single gold standard, 
which it denominates the British policy, and demands 
the money of the Constitution, gold and silver, insisting 
that the Demonetization Act of 1873 has reduced the price 
of American products nearly fifty per cent., and has 
filled the land with the shadow of despair, multiplied 
tramps and paupers, and assisted a few in building up 
colossal fortunes. It denies that overproduction is the 
cause of the present low prices of farm produce, declar- 
ing that the talk of overproduction when there are so 
many idle and starving people is absurd. A poll of 
the delegates of the Convention showed that 496 were 
formerly Republicans, 135 Democrats, 47 Populists, 9 
Prohibitionists, and 14 Independents, Nationalists and 
Greenbackers. 
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AT the present writing there are in this city some 12,000 
tailors out on a “‘ strike,’’ and 13,000 more are reported 
ready to leave work whenever ordered. The strike is 
against a return to the task-work system; and while on 
former occasions it was directed against the contractors 
or middlemen, we have the unique spectacle this time of 
the contractors in league with the tailors, and both fight- 
tng the clothing manufacturers. For the last eight weeks 
the manufacturers have been reducing the prices to the 
contractors, who inturn have cut down on the tailors. 
Matters had reached the pass where there was compe- 
tition for work that only brought $1 a day of from 16 to 
18 hours of exhausting work. This strike is remark- 
able for the almost hilarious spirit shown by the strikers. 
At Walhalla Hall, their rendezvous, the men, unconcern- 
ed, play games; and the women, dressed in their best 
clothes, are enjoying themselves as if the whole affair 
were a holiday. There have been absolutely no disturb- 
ances. The success of the strikers is doubtful, as the 
clothing trade is very dull, and, besides, garments are 
selling cheaper than ever. There are three other 
strikes that claim notice. The organization of the 
printers of the establishment of J. J. Little & Co., of 
New York, settled theirs with the company by arbitra- 
tion, President Seth Low being the arbitrator, and de- 
ciding partly in favor of the firm and partly in favor of 
theemployés. At Cleveland the strike that has been ‘‘on”’ 
for weeks turned from mob violence into the remarkable 
plan of ‘‘ boycotting the militia and the employers of 
the militia,” and finally came to an end by a surrender 
on the part of employers to the demands of the strikers, 
who consider this one of the greatest victories for labor 
in recent years.. The Russian weavers have about all gone 
back to work from their great strike in June, when fully 
30,000 hands, under the direction of the secret Socialist 
League, were ‘‘out.” At that time they were only 
earning about $2.50 per week. But later, during the 
coronation period, the increased taxes made some of 
them send their wives out to beg to keep them from 
starvation. This is the first great strike that has ever 
occurred in Russia, and tho there was no mob violence 
displayed, it is considered a portentous event socially, 
and especially politically; and the Government has taken 
the greatest pains to put it down. 





On behalf of Venezuela three volumes, covering 
an aggregate of about eight hundred pages, were recent- 
ly submitted to the Venezuela Boundary Commission. 
These volumes give, in English, documents from Span- 
ish sources relating tothe boundary question between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. In addition to this mass 
of letters, reports and descriptions, a brief was ad- 
dressed to the Commission last week by Venezuela’s 
counsel, Mr. Storrow, of Boston, based, doubtless, chief- 
ly on the documents contained in the volumes referred 
to. Mr. Storrow attacks the British claims from all 
sides, and argues that they have no basis in discovery, 
settlement, cession or acquiescence. He contends that 
the records show that the Spanish discovered and held 
possession of all Guiana from 1590 down to the cession 
to Venezuela; that they repelled all invasions by both 
the Dutch and the English; that the so-called settle- 
ments at Barima Point and in the Cuyuni basis were only 
temporary trading posts which were quickly destroyed 
by the Spanish; that there were always at least 150 
miles of forest between the actual settlements of the 
Spanish and Dutch; that there was no attempt by the 
Dutch or the English to cross this tract until a dozen 
years ago, when gold was discovered; that the Spaniards 
always exercised dominion over this tract; that the 
Dutch fort on the Essequibo was built on the ruins of a 
Spanish fort, proving Spanish priority; that, according 
to the opinion of high English authority, Lord Stowell, 
in the Mississippi case, conceded Spanish control of the 
Orinoco involves rights to the Orinoco delta; that the 
original Schomburgk line has been arbitrarily changed 
by Englandso as to take in more territory. Various 
maps are referred to in support of this latter contention. 
In conclusion, Mr. Storrow states that the so-called 
British settlements in the disputed territory are made 
up almost wholly of the Negroes who work the mines, 
and not of British families or permanent residents. He 
estimates that ifthe British retire they would take only 
about $5,000,000 with them. 





THE great social event of the whole world last week 
was the marriage of the Prince of Wales’s daughter, 
the Princess Maud, to Prince Charles, of Denmark, 
second son of the King. Perhaps on accouut of Queen 
Victoria’s age the marriage was made semi-private, 
which really means a very public occasion. The public 
determined to express their interest, and the immense 
popularity of the Queen appeared in the enormous 
crowd of hundreds of thousands who filled every inch 
of the space along the road where her carriage had to 
pass on her return to the palace from the royal chapel. 
The roar of the people was a continued thunder of ap- 
plause. The expression given to the public by the 
spokesman of the Boston Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
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lery, at their late visit, who paid his tribute to her 
‘*womanliness as a queen and her queenliness as a 
woman,”’ is everywhere recognized and adopted as emi- 
nently appropriate. At the wedding ceremonies the 
most striking figure was Mr. Gladstone, who then made 
his first public appearance forsome time. He is feebler 
and his eyesight dimmer; he received the utmost honor. 
The Princess Maud is regarded as, perhaps, the finest 
ot the Prince of Wales’s daughters. She is alert, a 
good rider, and accomplished physically and mentally. 
Her husband belongs tothe navy,and he is possessed 
of very great inherited wealth. 





NOTHING seems to lessen the popularity of the Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, who has kept on the right side in 
the domestic politics of the session—not his official field 
—altho he has had such misfortune in South Africa, and 
his liberal Zollverein scheme has utterly failed, through 
the Liberal successes in Canada and opposition every- 
where. Premier Reid, of New South Wales, declares it 
impossible from an internal point of view, and also says 
that it would unite all the rest of the world in combina- 
tion against England, increasing the hostility of other 
nations and accentuating the isolation of England. But 
if imperial federation receives a setback, the federation 
of Australasia seems more hopeful. All the Australian 
Parliaments, except Queensland, have already passed 
an Enabling Bill for federation, and Queensland will fol- 
low. A constitution will be drafted by these delegates, 
and we may expect that the measure which has been 
hanging fire for so many years will before long be car- 
ried out. The public sentiment is in favor of a form of 
government which will be not simply democratic, but 
have some socialist features. In South Australia, un- 
der the new Female Suffrage Act, fifty thousand women 
were permitted to take part in the balloting, and the re- 
sult was a great triumph for the Government, which 
was supported by the Socialists, or labor men, so that 
the Premier, Mr. Kingston, is now practically their 
leader. 





Mr. BALFour’s defeat on an amendment to his Irish 
Land bill was of no great importance. The House was 
thin, as the members were in attendance onthe show of 
the royal wedding. Mr. Balfour has somewhat restored 
his prestige as leader by a sharp reply to Mr. Carson, 
leader of the Irish landlords, who had offered an amend- 
ment to preserve to the landlords the extreme profits of 
rent on improvements made by tenants. In the name 
of the Government he denounced their meanness, greed 
and disloyalty, with language which surprised the 
House and thrilled his whole party. It now looks as if, 
in the three weeks left of the session, he might be able 
to pull through this bill, and that Lord Salisbury might 
have strength enough to carry it through the House of 
Lords. The English Tories are by no means satisfied 
with their Irish allies, and may throw them over. Yet 
it is too soon to prophesy that the English Tories will in 
a year or two be talking home rule. That may be, 
however, only part of the coming policy of the Liberals. 
The deadlock in Parliament is due in good part to its hav- 
ing too much business to do. It has to legislate for the 
entire Kingdom, and everybody can talk, and nearly 
everybody wants to. Itis notimprobable that a coming 
attractive proposition will be the creation of four local 
Parliaments, for England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
leaving for the British Parliament only matters of gen- 
eral concern. 





It is curious how public interest ceases as soon as the 
result is clearly foreseen. The trial of Dr. Jameson for 
the Transvaal raid has been going on in London, but with 
no spectators in attendance. It is beyond question 
not only that he is guilty, but that he will be convicted. 
That he led the raid and was conquered and captured, is 
as much a matter of public knowledge as the setting of 
yesterday’ssun. The wonder is that his lawyers do not 
allow him to plead guilty. His counsel, Sir Edward 
Clarke,knows he has no case, and has been raising tech- 
nical points of jurisdiction which have been promptly 
overruled by the presiding judge, Lord Russell, who has 
given some excellent lessons that might be learned by 
American judges by denying the relevancy of objections 
which override common sense and justice. He expects 

, to visit this country next month, and he might give some 
lessons to our bench, which has been in the habit too 
often of overriding common sense and quashing indict- 
ments on account of flaws that have no importance. 
Much more important now is the action of the Cape Col- 
ony Parliament, which has unanimously adopted the re- 
port of a committee which has investigated the circum- 
stances of the Transvaal raid by Dr. Jameson's filibus- 
ters. The report declares that Cecil Rhodes, who was at 
the time Prime Minister of Cape Colony, was aware of 
the intentions of Jameson, but that the London directors 
of the British South Africa Company, were not, tho 
they ought to have had their suspicions aroused, seeing 
that the company was being'drawn upon for large sums 
of money, ostensibly for purposes of flotation, but real- 
ly to defray the expenses of preparing for and conduct- 

‘ing arevolution. This ought to retire Cecil Rhodes, who 
merely wrote a telegram recalling Dr. Jameson, but 
failed to send it; and it is in the line of the late complaint 
of President Kriiger that the big culprits were being al- 
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lowed toescape. Meanwhile the war againstthe Mat- 
abeles proceeds slowly, and not successfully, so that 
the imperial troops in the Cape Colony have been or- 
dered to take the field. 





THE warning which the German Emperor ayear or two 
ago gave to the new recruits, that they must be ready to 
fight even against their own relatives if called on for 
duty, meant a possible Socialist uprising; and this 
speech may be recalled by the army order just renewed, 
prohibiting non-commissioned officers and privates from 
taking any part whatever in Socialist gatherings. Sev- 
eral soldiers have been arrested for this offense; and a 
special edict declares that non-commissioned officers and 
privates must not only not be seen at Socialist meetings 
but cannot attend festivities of any kind without first 
obtaining special permission. It even punishes them 
severely if they carry Socialist newspapers or other lit- 
erature into their barracks, or fail to inform their supe- 
riors at once in case they should discover such prohib- 
ited literature in their barracks. Considering the fact 
that the Socialist party is recognized in the elections 


and has a large representation in the Reichstag this . 


would appear to be a most oppressive order. But it 
must be remembered that Germany is nota free country. 





AsouT this time we may hear of the advance of the 
British troops on Dongola. After the battle of Ferkeh 
and the capture of Suarda it would probably have been 
possible by hastening right onto capture Dongola im- 
mediately; but there would have been an element of 
risk which could not be taken. It has been necessary 
to wait forthe high Nile, which has allowed time for the 
enemy to recover from their panic and concentrate 
troops at Dongola and organize their defense. It is 
rather to be desired that this should be the case, for a 
big fight at Dongola resulting in a crushing defeat of the 
enemy would produce a greater effect than an unop- 
posed occupation, would save much future bloodshed 
and hasten the final pacification of the Sfidan. Mean- 
while the construction of the railroad has been advanced 
rapidly, and we need not be surprised if we should hear 
before long of a very stubbornly contested battle near 
Dongola. 


Biblical Research. 


THE Merenptah inscription discovered by Flinders 
Petrie, and containing the first authenticated mention of 
Israel found in any of the Egyptian monuments, is quite 
naturally attracting a good deal of attention. It will 
be remembered that the passage in question is trans- 
lated by Mr. Griffith, an excellent authority, as follows: 
‘* The people of Israel is spoiled, it hath noseed; Syria 
has become as widows of the land of Egypt.” In the 
Reports of the Prussian Royal Academy of Sciences, 
No. 25, Dr. Spiegelberg has furnished a different trans- 
lation of the passage in question, namely, ‘‘ Israel is a 
barren (Kahles) land without fear. Hor (Palestine) has 
become the widow of Egypt.’’ This rendering, however, 
is supplied with two interrogation marks by the author, 
but if correct would favor one of the views rejected by 
Petrie, namely, that the inscription refers to the twelve 
tribes after they had taken possession of the land of 
Canaan. A lengthy tho preliminary discussion is found 
in the Meue Kirchzeitschrift from the pen of Lic. Dr. 
Sellin, No. 6, p. 502-514, in which the interpretation of 
Petrie, according to which the inscription can have no 
reference to the Israel of the Suppression before the 
Exodus, but refers, on the basis of Gen. 37, 14-17; 50: 
13, either to a remnant of Israel left in Canaan, or toa 
portion that returned before the Exodus, is antago- 
nized and rejected, on the ground chiefly that historical 
data are not extant to show that such elements actually 
were extant in Palestine at that time. Sellin himself is 
quite decidedly of the opinion that the reference is 
here to the Suppression of Israel before the Exodus, and 
draws attention to the following facts: 

1. A person is almost forced to find in the words ‘‘ the 
people of Israel is spoiled, it hath no seed’’—i.¢., de- 
scendants—a reference to the measures of Pharaoh as 
described in Exodus 1. It evidently pertains to some- 
thing special in the case of the treatment of Israel, as a 
similar expression is never found in inscriptions, altho 
mention is often made of the children of captive people 
being slain or sold. 

2. It is a mistaken idea to see in this inscription a list 
of the conquests of Merenptah. Rather, it is the pur- 
pose of the passage to indicate what relation the empire 
of this ruler after his conquests of the Lybians sus- 
tained to his former enemies. After mentioning the 
fact that these were now friendly, mention is also made 
of Israel, and the reference is not such as to make Is- 
rael of necessity a people in Northern Palestine. 

3. Still more probable does this interpretation become 
when it is remembered that Merenptah was the first king 
of the new dynasty who himself did not go to war. 

4. The contents of the sentence that Israel is spoiled, 
or destroyed itself, point to this interpretation, which 
indicates a good dead more than a mere defeat. 

A good portion of the article in question is devoted to 
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the adjustment of this interpretation to Egyptian and 
biblical chronology. That it does not solve all difficulty 


is recognized, but in the mind of the writer presents 
fewer cruces than any other. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for August 9th. 


DAVID’S VICTORIES.—2 Sam. 1o: 8-19. 





GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion; whom shall I fear ?”’—Ps. 27: 1. 

Notres.—This lesson must be read with its context, and 
in connection with the parallel passages in 1 Chronicles, 
which show the writer’s access to other historical docu- 
ments, and explain some difficulties. It is not easy to 
separate the campaigns of David and assign them to the 
proper years; but we must suppose that these wars of 
foreign conquest were some twenty years after his ac- 
cession, and after he had fully conquered the Philistines 
and achieved entire independence and consolidated his 
power. ‘* A4mmon.”’—After the deadly insult, which 
was meant as a declaration of war. ‘* Syrians of Zo- 
bah.’’—More properly Arameans. The King of Zobah 
seems to have been at the head of a confederacy which 
did not include the Syrians of Damascus. Zobah was 
north of Palestine between the Lebanon and the Eu- 














phrates. ‘* Rehob."’—Possibly Beth-Rehob, near 
Dan. ‘* Men of Tob.”—Not Ishtob, as in the Old 
Version. Its location is uncertain. ‘*Maacah,”’— 








Also uncertain. ‘* The entering of the gate; in the 
field.’’—The Ammonites remained in front of their cap- 
ital, Rabbath, in the open spaces before the gate, while 
the hired Syrian soldiers were coming to help them and 
were in the open plain,when Joab was quick and shrewd 
enough to get between them and divide them, yet so 
thatthey probably could not unite to crush him. The Syri- 
ans were the better soldiers, and Joab put his best soldiers 
against them. ‘* Then Joab returned.’’—He seems to 
have been satisfied with defeating the Syrians and driving 
the Ammonites into their city, without trying to capture 
it. The story is very condensed, and probably the cam- 
paign had occupied the full time in the year when, with 
their methods, they could carry on war. The Eastern 
custom was a short campaign, then to return home and 
recruit and get provisions and try again the next year. 
—‘‘ Hadarezer.’’—A scribe’s error for Hadadezer,mean- 
ing Hadad (the chief Syrian God) helps. ‘* Beyond the 
River.’’—Euphrates. The Syrians were very strong 
now, in the weakness of the Assyrians, and had inher- 
ited the Hittite power. ‘* Helam.’’—A place not 
known. This was the next year. ** Chariots.’’— 
Each chariot carried three men, one to drive, one to 
fight, and one to hold the shield before the others. The 
numbers given here, and in 1 Chron. 19: 18, and 2 Sam. 
8: 4, conflict, either through copyists’ errors, or by an 
error of the original compilers. ‘* Served them."’— 
Paid tribute, but under their kings, as always in the 
ancient East. Thus David’s kingdom reached its 
greatest extension, from the border of Egypt to the 
Euphrates. 

Instruction.—David’s wars seem to have been justi- 
fiable under the ethics of his time. His first wars were 
for freedom, against the Philistines, and such wars are 
right. Then he was challenged to war by the Ammo- 
nites and had to fight against them and the Syrians 
who provoked the war. Nowadays the right way is to 
fight only defensive wars, and always to seek arbitra- 
tion. 

It is a very mean thing, from our point of view, to 
hire one’s self as a mercenary soldier; but it used to be 
thought a noble thing in the days when war was a 
proper profession. Recall the Hessian mercenaries. 

Joab was a good general. He went right for the 
chief point. He put his best forces where they were 
most needed. Just so now the Church ought to be 
fighting its worst foes, instead of using up.its strength 
in fighting those who are its natural friends. 

Joab divided his enemies, and fought them one at a 
time. At one time we ought to fight the saloon, at an- 
other corrupt politics—whatever makes the most dan- 
gerous attack. 

It is an honor to be put in the post of danger, to fight 
the hardest battle. We ought not to shrink from it. 
Courage is a noble virtue, and cowardice a shameful 
vice. 

Joab was fighting for his country. He loved it. He 
was a patriot. Children should be taught patriotism, 
and that it is a noble thing to be willing even todie for 
their native land. 

Love of God and love of country and love of home 
are closely allied. A man who does not love his home 
or his country willnot love his God. He will be too 
selfish to have a noble aspiration. 

The Church is now surrounded by enemies and must 
keepup the war. Inthis war it needs all the courage 
of its private soldiers, and all the skill of its captains. 
Most of us must be common soldiers, but we must be 
ready to follow our leaders. 

Let Christians hold all together, just as did Joab 
and Abishai. Thenthey will conquer, 
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The “Must” of Temptation. 

AMONG the excuses which persons give for not be- 
coming Christians is the fear that they will not be 
able to hold out. The standard of Christian living 
either seems to them too high and difficult, or confi- 
dence in their resolution to measure up to it is too 
weak. They say they do not’ want to make an at- 
tempt only to fail; to begin only to give up. So fearful 
are they that temptation will be too much for them, 
the allurements of sin too strong, that they think it 
better to live on in sin. 

That is certainly consistent; but it is not ra- 
tional or manly. It is not rational to refuse 
to battle against temptations because you feel that 
you will succumb to some of them; it is not 
manly to flee when duty says fight. Armies have 
beerf cut to pieces when they might have saved them- 
selves by flight. But honor was dearer than life, and 
they accepted death. They could not win; they 
scorned to surrender; they could and would die. 
They did not have to give up, and they did not. 

No man or woman has to yield to temptation; no 
matter how seductive or how strong or how sudden it 
may be. A teacher who observed a boy secretly 
breaking a rule of the school said to him: «It is a 
great temptation, I know; but you don’t have to yield 
to it.’’ There is no ‘‘ must” attached to the choice of 
sin. The must is on the other side. The law of 
God which is the law of Right and the law of Life 
says ‘‘ Thou shalt not.” ‘‘ My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not.’” You must resist. There is 
no ‘‘must” in surrender. That is wholly unneces- 
sary; it is defiance of authority and violation of law. 

God understands perfectly our perverted nature. 
Christ was in all points tempted as we are, yet with- 
out sin. He knows how fiercely we are assailed and 
how many ofus lose courage and surrender. He does 
not command us to resist without knowing that we 
can resist. There is no such thing as being ‘driven 
into sin.’” No man begins to sin without consent of 
his will. He goes voluntarily into sin. Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, and he himself 
tempteth no man; but each man is tempted when he 
is drawn away by his own lust and enticed. That is 
the way temptation comes, through our own lust, and 
thisis the way it develops: Then the lust when it 
hath conceived beareth sin, and sin when it is full- 
grown bringeth forth death. 

This is the Scripture, and the Scripture gives 
abundant assurance that no man who puts his trust 
in God is abandoned. God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but 
will with the temptation make also the way of escape, 
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that ye may be ableto endure it. The Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly out of temptation. For in 
that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is 
able to succor them that are tempted. 

The Lord does not promise, it will be noticed, to 
deliver the ungodly in temptation. We are expressly 
told that he will keep him under punishment. All 
sin has its penalties; and those who surrender to it 
must bear those penalties. The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. If it is hard to overcome temptation, 
it is harder to be overcome by it. It is one or the 
other, inevitably; overcome, or be overcome. The 
man who chooses to give full play to his wicked de- 
sires abandons control at the outset, and allows his 
bark to be driven hither and thither with the certainty 
of shipwreck as the final outcome. He does not have 
to do so; there are sails and rudder and chart. He 
can keep off the rocks and out of the maelstroms, if 
he will. The secret is in the will. Get the will right 
and keep it right, and God would send legions of 
angels, if necessary, to make those who trust in him 
victors over temptation. 

Those who weakly surrender gain nothing what- 
ever by their excuse. It is just as much their duty 
to resist temptation as thothey had committed their 
way unto God. There is all the difference in the 
world between them and the godly. The ungodly 
become workers of iniquity, while the godly are 
workers of righteousness, beloved of God, and heirs of 
the Kingdom. Just as much is required ot the work- 
ers of iniquity as of those who work righteousness; 
and they do not escape any of the penalties pro- 
nounced on account of their flimsy excuses. All 
must watch and pray lest they enter into temptation. 
That we must do. There is no other must. There is 
no Scripture which says Some must obey and some 
must yield. Nobody has to yield. 


The Populists and Bryan. 


Wuat the Populists have done at St. Louis will 
both help and hurt the ticket nominated at Chicago 
—help it much, hurt it little, we fear. There is no 
doubt that the mass of Populists north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line accept Bryan as a good enough Populist 
to be their standard-bearer. They want free silver, 
just now, above everything else; and the Chicago 
ticket and platform stand pre-eminently for free sil- 
ver. Bryan is more of a Populist in his principles 
than a Democrat, and they are shrewd enough to see 
that now is their chance or never. His indorsement 
by the St. Louis Convention has hardly been in doubt 
since he was nominated at Chicago. 

But Southern Populists, recent converts from the 
Democratic Party, do not like the idea of indorsing 
Democratic nominees. They want to preserve the 
People’s Party. They have had some bitter contests 
with the old organization, and they prefer to keep in 
the ‘‘ Middle of the Road.” Tho constituting a little 
more than one-third of the Convention, the ‘ Mid- 
dle of the Road” faction were, nevertheless, able to 
defeat the project to adopt the latter half of the 
Chicago ticket. A millionaire, monopolist, railroad 
magnate and bank director is the very opposite of 
an ideal Populist candidate, and they would have 
none of him. They carried their point and got an 
extreme man of their own type in Watson, of Geor- 
gia. They can support Bryan and Watson, provided 
Bryan will accept their platform; but Bryan and 
Sewall never. Most of the Northern Populists would 
be willing to take the whole ticket; but they are com- 
mitted to the choice of the Convention, and that is 
Bryan and Watson. 

Here is a dilemma, both tor Bryan and the Popu- 
lists. How can the Chicago candidate accept the 
nomination of the Populist Convention when his asso- 
ciate was rejected ? He telegraphed to the Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee before the 
nominations were made that he could not; but after 
the Convention adjourned he said his acceptance 
would depend upon the conditions attached. If 
Sewall or Watson should resign the difficulty might 
be met; but there is no indication that either con- 
templates such a step. 

The politicians will endeavor to secure a harmoni- 
ous adjustment; and we have little doubt that they 
will succeed, at least in some measure. In any event 
thousands of Populists, North and South, will sup- 
port the Democratic ticket, in whole or in part. That 
the opponents of free silver must take into their 
plans. Practically there will be but two parties—-the 
one committed to free coinage of silver and to many 
other doubtful, if not dangerous doctrines, and the 
other standing for honest money of full value, for the 
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strict fulfilment of all our national obligations, and 
for the supremacy of law over riot. _ 

Those who were alarmed by the radical utterances 
at Chicago, will find their fears increased by the St. 
Louis platform. The two platforms agree as to free 
silver, but the Populists go further and demand a 
sufficient increase of the circulating medium ‘to re- 
store the just level of prices and labor.” That is in- 
flation and inflation means depreciated money, and a 
kind of wholesale robbery. It is a reckless policy, 
and would not only cover us with shame before the 
nations of the world, but bring a series of disasters 
upon us, destroying confidence in our financial system 
and in our purpose to provide things honest in the 
sight of men. Nothing worse could befall a prosper- 
ous nation than to break down its respect for com- 
mercial and financial integrity. 

The Populists reiterate their demand for Govern- 
ment ownership and control of railroads and tele- 
graphs, a serious proposition which finds less support 
than it did some years ago; they declare for an in- 
come tax and denounce the adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court as ‘‘a misinterpretation of the Con- 
stitution”—an arraignment of one of the most re- 
spected tribunals in the civilized world by a popular 
assembly led by turbulent spirits, entitled of course to 
have an opinion on such a profound subject, but not 
entitled to command respect for it; and they condemn 
the bond issues as unnecessary and without author- 
ity. This is worse than the Chicago utterance. It 
insists on national bankruptcy, and repudiation of 
national obligations. Do the Populists want revolu- 
tion for the sake of revolution—for the sake of the 
evils it would cause? It seemsso. And they would 
tie the hands of the United States courts so that the 
men who lead in riots might be placed beyond their 
injunction processes. 

The candidates that stand upon such platforms of 
principles ought not to receive the approval and sup- 
port of honest, intelligent people—men who love 
their country and would save it from a revolution al- 
most as disastrous as was that which overwhelmed 


‘France a century ago. We can hardly overestimate 


the evils which would befall us if the Populist Demo- 
cratic combination should succeed this fall. The 
danger is a real one. It can be averted, but only by 
united and determined effort. It is no time for par- 
tisanship and petty party differences. The question 
how the tariff shall be revised is not the paramount 
question. The issue is far more momentous. We 
must unite now, to save the credit of the country. 
Sound money Democrats and sound money Repub- 
licans should face free silver Democrats, free silver 
Republicans and free silver Populists, in a battle for 
the Right. The union for Bryan should be met by a 
union for McKinley. A great moral question is be- 
fore us;that must take precedence of everything else. 


The Van Massacres. 


A DISPATCH from Constantinople puts the total 
number of people killed in Van and neighborhood, in 
the late massacres, at 12,800, forty villages being de- 
stroyed, and every male over eight years of age killed. 
Our own private advices from Van, just received, tell 
the story of the massacre in the city itself; but at the 
time our correspondent wrote the news from the vil- 
lages had not been received. It was only known that 
many villages had been destroyed and that the refu- 
gees were fleeing to the city. 

This is one of the massacres that ought to have 
been avoided and for provoking which a few criminal 
Armenian revolutionists are to blame. Incredible as 
it may seem, they began the disturbances with the 
very idea of provoking such a massacre apparently, 
and without any reasonable hope of being able to pre- 
vent it or to secure thereby any European interven- 
tion. 

Van is a city with a very large Armenian popula- 
tion, many of them armed. Three different revolu- 
tionary societies with leaders from abroad directed the 
criminal propaganda. They patrolled the city at 
night, frequently coming under the observation of 
the Turkish patrols, and in one instance killed a 
Turkish soldier. They issued proclamations inciting 
the people to revolt; they broke into houses and com- 
mitted murder and levied forced contributions to a 
‘‘ patriotic ” fund,” and broke into Armenian houses 
and assassinated several Armenians who would not 
follow them. Their action excited the Moslems and 
the outlying Kurds; and the Kurds themselves had 
some provocation, as a number of their leaders had 
been shot by the rifles of the revolutionists. 

On Monday, June 15th, the trouble began with 
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fighting between Turks and Armenians. The Vali 
an efficient and well-disposed man, sent soldiers to 
protect the mission premises. On Tuesday a number 
of houses were burned and robbed by the Turks. 
Orders came from the Sultan requiring all violence 
to be stopped. The English Consul, Major Williams, 
put up his flag on the mission premises, he himself 
coming, when necessary, making it the consulate. 
This was because these premises are more extensive 
than his and more easily protected. The crowds 
poured in, in a continuous stream. All the unoccupied 
space within the compound was soon crowded, gar- 
dens and buildings, until fifteen thousand people had 
come there for refuge, some of them with terrible 
wounds miade by sword slashes on the head and neck, 
and some with bullets. At four o’clock on Thursday 
afernoon Major Williams came to the mission premises 
Saying that he had séen the authorities, and that there 
was now no danger in the people returning to their 
honies, and several thousands went away while 
other thousands reniained. Major Willianis is an offi- 
cer of the English Army, and has had a great deal of 
experience at Uganda and elsewhere, and is just the 
man for the place. He has the confidence of the 
officials and of the well-disposed Armenians, altho 
the revolutionists do not like him. He devoted his 
entire time to protecting the people and aiding the 
Vali in controlling the soldiery and the Kurds. On 
Thursday morning, after seeing the Vali, he asked 
Mr. Raynolds, the American missionary at Van, to 
accompany him on a visit to the leaders of the Arme- 
nian revolutionists. They went to the ‘house, which 
was protected by armed Armenians, and there Major 
Williams proposed that ten of their ahief men should 
deliver theniselves up to him together with the arms 
used in this and another similarly fortified hose, and 
lie, backed by the English Governnient, would assume 
personal responsibility for their safety; promtised to 
keep them at the consulate till tinie for them to 
leave, and then accompany them personally with a 
strong guard tothe Russian border, where they should 
be set free as exiles from the country. He told them 
that if they accepted this condition he felt pretty sure 
he could secure an iradé from the Sultan granting 
full pardon to all others, even those known as revo- 
lutionists, and secure the peace of the country; and 
that without demanding the surrender of any arms the 
rest of the people might have. He asked only their 
assent at the present time and not their surrender 
until he could bring them an iradé and the assent of 
the European ambassadors for their protection. He 
urged that these wonderfully mild terms could only 
be secured by pronipt acceptance on their part. This 
proposition they promised to consider. On Friday 
the Kurds in large numbers surrounded the city, and 
Major Williams gave orders for the Armenians all to 
flee to the mission premises, and the place was again 
filled. On the same day the consul took the head of 
the Armenian community and Mr. Raynolds, and 
again met the three revolutionary leaders, who were 
found with a large guard armed to the teeth. They 
tefused to accept the terms proposed, and asked 
modifications. Meanwhile the robbing and murder 
had begun again in the city, and houses were being 
burned. It was evident that most of the dwellings of 
the better class were fast dissolving away, and there 
was much firing of guns. The consul himself was 
fired upon while attempting to stop the disturbances. 
Repeated attempts to secure terms were thwarted by 
the refusal of the revolutionary leaders, and finally 
they fled from the city taking with them several hun- 
dred armed men and boys, making their escape across 
the Russian border. The consul and Mr. Raynolds 
set before the three leaders the fact that by attempt- 
ing to make their way through the Kurdish country 
they would evidently so arouse them that what few 
of the poor Armenians had escaped would surely be 
cut off. They were appealed to to accept the mild 
terms which were offered, which would protect their 
lives. The Huntchagist leader with a scornful laugh, 
bolted out of the room and was seen no more; the 
Tashnagist, a shade more polite, said adieu before 
going, and the Armenist, a native of the city as nei- 
ther of the others were, showed considerable inclina- 
tion to accept, but followed the rest. 

All this time the two acres of land of the missionary 
premises were covered as thickly as human beings 
could be packed with refugees, probably not less than 
15,000 people. After the officials had satisfied them- 
selves that the leaders had gone, they surrounded the 
Armenians’ quarter with soldiers and searched them 
for arms, promising to allow the Armenians to return. 
But the soldiers and the robbers could not be con- 
trolled, and houses were burned and many were killed, 
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The burning of the houses was ordered by the Gov- 
ernment as a punishment for the course of the revolu- 
tionists. The leading Armenians, urged by Major 
Williams and Mr. Raynolds, signed a_ petition for 
clemency, and in reply the Vali sent officials to the 
head of the Armenian community that the Sultan had 
sent pardon to the people, and commanded them to go 
quietly home. Mr. Raynolds took him to the refu- 
gees and he made the announcement, and amid min- 
gled laughter and tears the crowd began to disperse. 
The departing Kurds as they left the city determined 
to do as much destruction as possible, and villages and 
monasteries were burned and the inhabitants killed. 
The monasteries had been more or less the stopping 
places of the revolutionists, and the Turks were de- 
termined to put a stop tothis. The loss of life in the 
city is not known; but it is thought that not less than 
five hundred Armenians were killed and perhaps two 
hundred Moslems. The houses of the better class 
were burned and three Armenian churches. The great 
slaughter was in villages about where no protection 
could,be offered by the Vali, the British Consul or the 
Anierican missionaries; where there were no mission 
premises to which they could escape. 

In the case of this massacre we lay comparatively 
little blame on the Turkish Government. It did very 
nearly its best in Van. The Vali could do compara- 
tively little in the villages about. The blood of these 
thousands must rest in large part on the heads of the 
nefarious Armenian conspirators. No words are too 
strong to express the guilt of these men who stirred 
up a quiet community and provoked the cruel hostil- 
ity of the Turks when they were resting from slaugh- 
ter, and who then fled to save their own precious 
lives; and no words are too strong to speak the folly 
of those in this country and in Europe that are sup- 
porting these miscreant agitators by supplying them 
with money and arms. 


Gold and Silver Glossary. 


For the next three months the air will be thick 
with arguments for and against Free Silver. The 
following definitions and explanation of current terms 
in the controversy are given for the benefit of those 
looking for information: 

BULLION.—Gold or silver in bars, or ingots, un- 
coined. 

KINDS OF MONEY IN UsE.—Gold coins of $20, $10, 
$5 and $2.%; silver coins of $1, 50 cents, 25 cents and 
Io cents; nickel 5 cent coins; cents; United States 
notes (‘‘Greenbacks”), Treasury notes; United 
States Gold certificates, issued upon deposits of gold 
coin; United States silver certificates, issued upon 
deposits of silver dollars; United States currency 
certificates, issued on deposits of United States notes, 
to National banks only (issue now suspended); Na- 
tional bank notes issued by National banks. 

SuBSIDIARY CoINn.—Silver coins of 50 cents, 2 
cents and Io cents. 

MINOR CoIN.—Nickel 5 cent pieces and cents. 

MONEY OF THE CONSTITUTION.—The Constitution 
gives Congress power ‘‘to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof,” and of foreign coins and forbids the 
States to coin money or ‘‘make anything but gold and 
silver a tender in payment of debts.” 

RATIO OF 16 TO 1.—In the proportion of 16 grains 
of silver to 1 of gold, or more precisely of 15.988 to 1; 
that is, a silver dollar contains 371.25 grains of pure 
silver, and a gold dollar 23.22 grains of pure gold, 
there being 16 grains in the former to 1 in the latter. 

ORIGIN OF THE RATIO.—Fixed by law in 1792 at 15 
to 1; representing the relative commercial values of 
the metals; changed to 16.002 to 1 in 1834, and to 
present ratio in 1837. 

GRAINS IN A GOLD DOLLAR—23.22 of pure gold 
and 2.58 of alloy. No gold dollars are now coined; 
but this is the proportion in eagles, double-eagles, 
half-eagles, and quarter-eagles. 

GRAINS IN A SILVER DOLLAR. —371.25 of pure silver, 
and 41.25 of alloy. 

TRADE DOLLAR.—Authorized by Congress in 1873 
for foreign use. Coinage discontinued in 1878 by order 
of Treasury. Contained 378 grains of pure silver and 
42 of alloy. By Act of 1887 it was for six months re- 
‘deemed in standard silver dollars, and its further coin- 
age prohibited. 

FREE COINAGE OF SILVER.—Coinage by the United 
States mints of all silver offered, free of charge to the 
owners of the bullion, into legal-tender money. 


UNLIMITED COINAGE OF SILVER.—Coinage of all 


silver bullion offered. 
INDEPENDENT COINAGE OF SILVER.—Unrestricted 
coinage independently of other nations, 
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SEIGNIORAGE.—The difference between the cost of 
bullion purchased by the Government and its face 
value when coined. For example, the present com- 
mercial value of silver is 69 cents per ounce. One 
hundred ounces, costing $69, would coin $129.29. The 
seigniorage, or gainof the Government, would there- 
fore be about $60. Under free coinage this profit 
would go to the individual owners of the bullion. 

GOLD RESERVE.—Gold held by the Treasury for 
redemption of paper money. The aim is to keep this 
fund up to $100,000, 000, 

GOLD STANDARD.—Gold the ultimate measure of 
monetary value. : 

SILVER STANDARD.—Silver the ultimate measure 
of monetary value. 

GOLD STANDARD COUNTRIES.—Austria, Brazil, 
Chile, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Germany, 
Great Britain, Liberia, Newfoundland, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, United States. 

SILVER STANDARD COUNTRIES.—Bolivia, Central 
America, China, Colombia, Ecuador, India, Japan, 
Mexico, Peru, Russia, Tripoli. 

VALUE OF GOLD IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—The 
Hon. M. L. Muhleman, of the United States Sub-~ 
Treasury, New York, says the grain of gold is of the 
same value in the civilized world; it is ‘‘the interna- 
tional standard; even silver is now measured by it 
alone in international transactions.” 

VALUE OF SILVER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—It is 
not uniform as gold. The most prevalent stand- 
ard is the Mexican dollar, which contains 377.17 
grains of pure silver, nearly 6 grains more than our 
dollar. As silver changes constantly in value so 
does the Mexican dollar. Its purchasing value in 
this country, tho containing more silver than our own 
silver dollar, is but little more than fifty cents, be- 
cause our own silver is maintained at a parity with 
gold. 

PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER.—Equality of pur- 
chasing power. As the bullion ina silver dollar is 
worth so much less, commercially, than the gold in a 
gold dollar, silver money and silver certificates would 
be at a discount, if it were not knowa that the Gov- 
ernment is pledged to maintain them at a parity 
with gold and receives them for all public dues. If 
necessary it would do this by redeeming them in 
gold. 

LEGAL TENDER.—Lawful money; money which 
may be offered in payment of debts. Gold is the 
only absolute legal tender in the United States. Sil- 
ver dollars, greenbacks and treasury notes, and frac- 
tional silver coins in amounts of $10 and less, are a 
legal tender except where otherwise stipulated in the 
contract. Gold certificates, silver certificates, cur- 
rency certificates and National bank notes are not a 
legal tender, but are receivable for public dues, except 
the latter, which are not receivable for customs. 

BIMETALLISM.—Unlimited coinage of both gold 
and silver into legal-tender coins. 

NATIONAL BIMETALLISM.—Unlimited coinage of 
both gold and silver without reference to other na- 
tions. 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM.—The unlimited 
coinage of both gold and silver, in agreement with 
other nations. 

DEMONETIZATION ACT OF 1873.—Often called the 
‘‘crime’’ of '73. The act by which Congress stopped 
the coinage of silver dollars, chiefly because the bul- 
lion value of the silver was then worth 3 cents 
more than the gold dollar, and silver dollars were not 
in circulation. 

SounD MoneEy.—Standard money; no depreciated 
dollars. 

Frat MONEY.—The doctrine that the Government 
can make paper, leather or any other material into 
money by simply putting its stamp upon it, without 
reference to its redemption in coin. 

INFLATION.—Abnormally large issue of paper money 
or depreciated coin. 

EXPANSION.—Natural increase of the volume of 
money in circulation. 

CoNTRACTION.—Reduction, from any cause, of the 
amount of money in circulation. 

GRESHAM’s Law.—That when two kinds of money 
are issued, one of less value than the other, the poorer 
money will tend to drive the better money out of use. 
It will be either hoarded or exported. Sir Thomas 
Gresham was Chancellor of the English Exchequer 
under Queen Elizabeth. 

SILVER BARONS.—Men who have large interests in 
silver mines, and would be benefited by the free 
coinage of silver. 

GOLD-BUGS.—Those who support the gold standard, 
particularly the money-lenders of the East, 


we 
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BisHop ARTHUR CLEVELAND CoxE, who died last week, 
was the most picturesque, perhaps the most interesting 
character among the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. His father, the famous Samuel H. Cox, was 
noted for his scholarship, originality and oddity. He 
was the man ofthe ‘‘ semi-lunar fardels.’’ Bishop Coxe 
lacked his father’s grotesqueness and startling original- 
ity, but had just as much positiveness and a more poetic 
and idealistic nature. He was a beautiful and very lov- 
able man, positive in his churchmanship tho catholic in 
his affections. We do not know why he added a letter 
to his father’s name; whether because some distant an- 
cestor had it, or for the dignity of the silent letter. His 
forsaking the denomination of his father for another did 
not dry up his affection for Christians of every name. 
The familiar story that his father piquantly resented his 
insisting upon the superior value of his own Episcopal 
ordination, the bishop once denied in our office with an 
expression of affection for his father that brought tears 
to hiseyes. He was one of the most active and faithful 
bishops of his Church, and none was better known in this 
country or abroad. His interest went far beyond his 
diocese, and he stood godfather for the Old Catholics in 
France and Holland, and took an active part in the or- 
ganization of the Lambeth Council. For so gentle- 
minded a man it was amazing that he was so belligerent 
against the Roman Catholic Church, which was the only 
Church to which he seemed to show hostility, and his at- 
tacks upon it were resented with such vigor that he 
seems to have been regarded by our Catholic friends as 
the incarnation of hostility to their faith. All these 
things may be forgotten, but his name will live through 
the generations for his exquisite religious verse. There 
is a note of triumph in his 

‘*Oh, where are kings and empires now 
Of oid that went and came,” 
which is not excelled in any religious poetry. It could 
hardly be called a hymn, and yet no hymn book can 
omit it. Others of his are: 
‘“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grandand awful time”’; 


also . *. . 
‘In the silent midnight watches 


List thy bosom’s door,” 


and that other hymn about the name of Christian given 
at Antioch, which expresses with great vigor the long- 
ing which he always felt for the unity of the Church. 
Bishop Coxe was a very prolifie writer, chiefly on 
controversial religious topics, and contributed many 
articles in prose and verse for THE INDEPENDENT. We 
would honor Zhe Catholic Union and Times, of his own 
town of Buffalo, for the sweetest and most graceful 
tribute we have seen to the memory of the man it had 
so often had occasion to oppose. 


ONE may bea believer in God and yet be a devil, so 
St. James tells us; and if one is a Monotheist it does not 
follow that he belongs to the universal Church. Nor is 
the Mohammedan religion to be counted as part of the 
great fellowship of the children of God simply because 
it cries ‘‘ Allah, Allah!” We have seen too much of Mo- 
hammedanism the last year to be hasty in taking Father 
Hyacinthe Loyson’s view of the matter. He has been 
visiting North Africa, afar off from the massacres, and 
has been entertained by the best of the Moslem teach- 
ers and has kept his eye on the one doctrine of Monothe- 
ism, and appears to be won over to taking the Moham- 
medans as good younger brothers of the Christian 
Church. He forgets that polygamy approaches poly- 
theism in vileness, and that the cruelty which the prophet 
of that religion has wrought into it is something to 
make it accursed before God and man. _Devil-wor- 
shipers are monotheists; and some Moslems make God 
a devil. We do not question that through Moham- 
medanism and in spite of polygamy many people 
may have reached a patriarchal goodness that was 
acceptable to God; but that also may have happened 
in paganism. That there are good pagans does 
not make polytheism semi-Christian, and no more 
is Mohammedanism accredited in the same way. 
To this disclaimer of the position taken by the enthusi- 
astic French Pére we add another disclaimer of the views 
expressed by Samuel Marsh, LL.D., on the Cuban ques- 
tion. Every one knowsthat the Cuban rebels are wag- 
ing a barbarous kind of warfare for the reason that they 
are bound to destroy the revenues on which the war is 
waged against them; but to say that Cuba has been well 
and equitably ruled by Spain is simply absurd. 


Ir sounds as if it might be Dr. J. C. Hiden, of Rich- 
mond, Va., who talks editorially in Zhe Religious 
Herald, of that city, about Abraham: 

“But in the life of the individual man, Abraham, with 
whom we are here dealing, the traces of any such culture 
are scant indeed. A man who owned probably 1,500 slaves, 
and yet, when company came, put his wife to baking hoe- 
cakes on a hot rock, could hardly have been in other than a 
very primitive state of ‘ society." How did such a man ‘de- 
velop’ a higher, clearer, purer idea of God than Plato, 
with all his culture, ever dreamed of ?”’ 

This is rather a free and easy way of talking about 

Abrzhzm. Ard isthe learned writer quite sure that it 
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is correct? On that historic occasion we happen to 
know that Abraham had a servant kill and dress the 
calf for dinner; and we presume that Sarah’s maids 
made the cakes out of the three measures of fine meal, 
even altho we are notsotold. The curtesy of Abraham 
in waiting on his guests and his commission to his wife 
to get the dinner ready are not inconsistent with the 
highest culture. We presume that he was an educated 
man as well as a rich man; that he drew up a written 
document when he made the purchase of real estate 
from his friend Ephron, and that he signed and sealed 
the deed and had it recorded by the registrar; and we 
think it very likely that he had his own private library. 





WE have received a long letter from J. Bleecker Miller, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Armenian 
Relief Association, and Herant M. Kiretchjian, General 
Secretary, in reply to our criticism on the purpose of 
its work in our issue of July 9th, and commending their 
‘*Rescue’’ enterprise for which they ask a million dol- 
lars. After mentioning that the Association has already 
sent some $25,000 for relief of the sufferers, they con- 
tinue: 

You are not correct in saying that the Association has 

made no financial report, as, both through the New York 
papers and the Press associations, amounts forwarded, and 
their acknowledgment by the London and Constantinople 
Committees were made public; and THE INDEPENDENT, on 
March sth, published an article in which, among others, the 
fund raised by the Armenian Relief Association was re- 
ported and its work commended. 
A mention in the papers of remittances sent to London 
is very far from being a financial report. The report 
we published last week is the fullest we have yet seen, 
andit gives only totals. It is true that a correspond- 
ent of THE INDEPENDENT did, in the issue of March 
sth, state that this Association had sent some $15,000, 
whichis nota financial report. They continue: . 

“‘ Another mistake in your criticism is the statement that 
the Association now discourages the collection of funds for 
the temporary relief work, while calling for funds to aid in 
the rescue of the Armenians.” 

That they discourage such Collection of funds is notori- 
ous withevery one who hears their speakers or reads 
their literature. We open their last pamphlet and read: 

‘The relief funds are practically exhausted. . . . It 
is hopeless to try to feed the Armenians until the Turk 
grows tired of persecuting and murdering them. So long 
as no definite steps are taken for the permanent improve- 
ment of the condition of the Armenians any relief given 
will be only temporary in its effects. To continue it is 
merely pouring water into a sieve.” (‘Horrors of Ar- 
menia,”’ p. 51.) 

‘Every dollar of the Rescue Fund will produce perma- 
nent relief, and instead of running through a sieve it will 
be the nucleus for the growth of happy, industrious Ar- 
menian homes in kinder lands than Turkey.” (/¢id., p. 60.) 
Running water througha sieve isthe very type of what 
is discouraging. They add: 

‘‘The Rescue movement of the Armenian Relief Associa- 
tion was undertaken after deliberate consideration in full 
executive committee, and initiated at the mass meeting at 
Chickering Hall; there is, moreover, no foundation for 
your presumption that the honorary officers of the Associa- 
tion know nothing about it.”’ 


Our statement was more than presumption, for we had 
received letters from three of the officers of the Associa- 
tion who are quoted as indorsing this Rescue scheme in 
which they declare that they do not believe in it. 
One says: ‘‘I cannot think it practicable”; another says: 
‘*IT would regret extremely to have this endeavor 
turned to the promotion of what I deem an impracticable 
undertaking’; and the third says that he ‘‘has had 
no opportunity to familiarize himself with the details of 
the work ”’ of the organization, and that his only connec- 
tion with it is in allowing the use of his name as an 
honorary vice president. 


....The Texas Baptist Standard claims to have ‘‘ dou- 
ble the circulation of any Baptist paper published in the 
Southern States, and greater than any Baptist paper 
published on the American continent,” tho only four 
years old. It is under the editorshipof J. B. Cranfill; 
D.D., and J. B. Gambrell, of Atlanta, has just been as- 
sociated with him. In his salutatory he vigorously ex- 
presses the correct view, that the religious paper is not 
to be mealy-mouthed in its attacks upon wrongs; that 
‘* Jesus was not a milksop” and that his disciples were 
men of plain speech; and that ‘‘ we are not to assume to 
be too good to tell the truth about matters in our days.”’ 
He then enumerates the monster evils which are to be 
combated and which require ‘‘ men of nerve.’’ Among 
them, as befits a Southern paper, Catholicism comes 
first, then the ‘‘rum power with its ramifications in re- 
ligious circles,” which is a hit at the Baptist churches 
as editors of Louisville, Ky.; then ‘‘ heresies coming in 
the seductive guise of learning,”’ which is a hit at Dr. 
Whitsitt, and then “‘ unchristian race feelings,” and the 
‘“*narrowness of sectionalism.’’ If unchristian race 


feelings are to be combated in the most widely circu- 
lated Baptist paper in the South or in the country, we 
may expect it will do an immense amountof good. The 
teaching is nowhere more needed than in this country. 
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...Perhaps there is no more easily besetting sin 
among charitable workers than a blind insistence on 
rules and regulations. To such people, all who come 
within their range of vision are ‘‘cases,” that have lost 
all identity as men, women and children, and are so 
many specimens to be labeled and to be put by themselves 
if they show any marked peculiarity, or always rele- 
gated en masse to great receiving bins. In a recent 
public occasion, one of thé high priests of so-called or- 
ganized charities remarked: ‘‘Each case must be 
studied in absolute isolation.”’ A study ofthis kind, 
however, ignores entirely the vast complexity of social 
relations in which every individual finds himself, and 
from which hecannot separate himself even if he would. 
Those philanthropists at the present time are most suc- 
cessful who use strong common sense in dealing with 
the people who come to them. 


....A correspondent writes us from Keachie, La., as 
follows: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am a sound money Democrat. I am in favor of a tariff 
that shall produce an adequate revenue. The revenue pro- 
duced by the Wilson tariff is inadequate. Incertain papers 
I read that the present law is producing more revenue than 
the McKinley law did in any year of its existence. Is itso? 
We answer that it is not so. In round numbers, the 
McKinley tariff yielded revenue as follows: 1891, $220,- 
000,000; 1892, $177,000,000; 1893, $203,000,000; 1894, 
$132.000,000. The Wilson tariff produced, 1895, $152,- 
000,000; 1896, $161,000,000. The average annual reve- 
nue under the McKinley tariff was $183,000,000; under 
the Wilson tariff, $156,000,000. The hard times and the 
prospective revision cut down the receipts for the year 
ending June 30th, 1894. 


....-No one of our missionary societies has suffered 
more from the hard times than the Baptist Missionary 
Union, which never until lately has had a debt of $70,- 
ooo. Yet a debt of $203,000 was incurred two years ago; 
then the expenditures were cut down by the amount of 
$109,000, and still further the next year; and yet the 
debt has been reduced only to $163,000, and a further re- 
duction of $30,000 is proposed. Missionaries cannot be 
sent out, and those on furlough in this country cannot 
be returned. It is a startling condition of things and 
calls for contributions to the limit of a good deal of self- 
sacrifice on the part of the friends of Baptist foreign 
missions. 


....The jubilee issue of the Scientific American, cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of its establishment, is 
not merely a beautiful number, but very instructive. It 
takes up the various scientific and industrial depart- 
ments, in which great progress has been made during 
the last half century, and tells their story. Such sub- 
jects as physics, chemistry, printing, railroads, bridges, 
the phonograph, telegraph, telephone, photography, 
telescopes, steamships, bicycles, locomotives, sewing 
machines and electrical engineering, are fully treated; 
and it is a number to be preserved and read with care. 


....It is only a man of great wealth who can give a 
park toa city; a man of moderate wealth can do it for a 
town. Mr. John D. Rockefeller has given two hundred 
and seventy-six acres of land, valued at six hundred 
thousand dollars, tothe city of Cleveland for park pur- 
poses. It will be named for him, and it ought to be. 
Such a gift is better thana hospital, which appears to be 
the most fashionable kind of bequest of late, but some- 
what overdone. 


....If we can trust the telegraphic statement, the 
most enormous meteorite ever yet reported fell to the 
earth last week in the district of Chihuahua, Mexico. 
It is said to have struck the side of a mountain as it fell, 
bringing down with it in its course masses of the cliffs, 
and finally plunging many feet into the ground. It 
destroyed the house of a miner, killing his twochildren. 
This is not the first case on record in which a meteorite 
has destroyed a house. 


.--.To the three or four Baptist scholars whom we 
have lately mentioned who have made a special study 
of thesources of Baptist history in England we are glad 
to add the name of S. H. Ford, D.D., LL.D., who inves- 
tigated the subject in the British Library, in 1876, 
before either Dr. Whitsitt or Dr. Dexter, but who disa- 
grees with them entirely as to the facts. 


....We are glad to inform one or two of our Catholic 
papers, which are so much astounded at the report that 
a decision of the Kansas Court of Appeals invalidates 
fifty thousand divorces that have been granted in Kan- 
sas during the last twenty-five years, that there is 


scarce a shadow oftruth inthe statement. The decision 
is not one that has any general bearing upon divorces. 


....It is a good lesson in the art of picking blossoms 
from thistles which the Richmond Religious Herald tells 
of an old man who was asked by a theological student 
whether the discussion about Dr. Whitsitt would do any 
good. His reply was: ‘‘ Yes, my boy; it has done me 
good already. It has cured me of Baptist brag, for the 
present, at least.”’ 


--..A Catholic writer says there is not a Catholic 
theological seminary in the country that gives an hour 
—_— to oratory or elocution. That ought to be rem- 
edied. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Leisure Hours of Railroad Employes. 


PROVISIONS FOR THEIR PROPER USE. 


BY G. A. WARBURTON. 


AN interesting adaptation of philanthropic and re- 
ligious effort is that which has been conducted among 
the railway employés of the United States by the Rail- 
road Department of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation. Early in the fifties managers of various railway 
lines in the East established reading rooms and libra- 
ries for the benefit of their men. In a few instances 
they were successful; but generally they failed of their 
purpose, and now hardly a vestige of them remains. 
The reasons for their failure were a lack of intelligent 
management; the men having no precedents to follow, 
were unable to guide their affairs successfully; besides 
this, the absence of any conservative influence in the 
rooms induced bad order, and frequently made them the 
center for the promotion of various schemes inimical to 
the best interests of the company. Yet the need of 
some provision being made for the proper use of leisure 
hours of railway employés became more and more ap- 
parent. Unoccupied time away from home meant temp- 
tations to debauchery, and, unfortunately, it came to be 
the rule that railroad men of the old school were blus- 
‘ tering, noisy, ungentlemanly, profane fellows, with 
much native kindness of heart, but with a rough ex- 
terior and a looseness of morals which formed a basis 
for the popular conception that a railroad employé was 
a kind of moral outcast. It is not necessary for the 
purpose of this paper to go over again the facts con- 
nected with the foundation of the first branch of the. 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Cleveland in 
1873. The remarkable religious and social changes 
produced by the introduction of this new form of effort, 
won the friendship of such men as Devereaux, of Cleve- 
land, Davenport, of Erie, Vanderbilt, of New York, and 
led Mr. Depew to assert that ‘‘ The Association has 
done more to prevent accidents than all of the patent 
appliances of the age,”’ an expression which is an orator’s 
way of saying that the organization has served a very 
useful purpose in shaping the life and character of rail- 
road men. 

According to the latest Year Book of the Associations, 
more than 100,000 miles of railway are controlled by 
those companies which contribute to the support of 
these Associations. Among them are the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
Michigan Central, Baltimore and Ohio, Chesapeake and 
Ohio, Boston and Maine, Boston and Albany and Fitch- 
burg, as well as many other smaller lines. There are 
109 organizations, 32 of them being in New York State, 
16.in Pennsylvania, and 11 in the Virginias. 

In the early days of the movement, emphasis was put 
upon Gospel meetings, and direct evangelistic effort. 
Later the practical features were made more prominent, 
and without any diminution in the distinctively religious 
work, conveniences which minister to the comforts of 
the men were multiplied. It is the general testimony 
that the morale of railroad men has been greatly im- 
proved during the past twenty years. The railroad 
brotherhoods, especially those for the engineers, fire- 
men and conductors, have contributed in no small degree 
to this advancement. The companies, by stricter disci- 
pline, have steadily raised the standard for their men. 
The use of intoxicating drinks has been frowned upon, 
and a general rule of all companies prohibits its use. 
The salooa is recognized by all thoughtful railroad men 
as their greatest foe. Evenits frequenters are not its 
friends and advocates. Yet the saioon does furnish a 
resort for the tired engineer, fireman or conductor who 
has reached the end of his long run on a winter night. 
It has warmth, conveniences for ‘‘ washing up,” food 
and companionship. The menace of the saloon to rail- 
road men lies chiefly in the provision which it makes 
for their legitimate needs. It is this provision which 
first attracts them, not the drink. It is the spider and 
the fly on a large scale. Saloons and brothels always 
spring up around an important railway terminal. No 
sooner are the trains running on the lines than the man- 
ager or superintendent is confronted with the problem 
of how his men may best be kept from yielding to the 
influences of these places which will unfit them for in- 
telligent, faithful and satisfactory service. However 
indifferent such a manager or superintendent may be to 
general moral considerations, he knows that gambling 
is not likely to develop honesty in the handling of funds, 
that drink will not produce clearness of vision, and 
rapid and accurate action in an emergency on the part 
of an engineer, nor will the associations of the saloon 
make polite, gentlemanly trainmen or station employés. 

It is not strange that railroad companies should de- 
sire to solve this problem of providing for the comfort 
of their men without the help of an avowedly religious 
organization; but an extensive correspondence with 
railroad managers recently, as well as years of obser- 
vation, convinces the writer that such efforts fail, as a 
general rule. Reading rooms, clubs and mutual im- 
provement associations, are frequently very successful 
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in the early period of their career; but there is no such 
organization which has been in successful operation for 
a period of ten years. The general superintendent of 
an important line centering in Chicago, ina letter to the 
writer says: 

“There are no railroad branches of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association on the line of this road. At 
different times, during the past twenty years, fully equipped 
reading rooms have been established on the line, and at one 
time a circulating library was organized; but so little in- 
terest in it was manifested by the men that the arrange- 
ments were discontinued.” 

The Railroad Branches of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations are organized and maintained by the men 
and the companies co-operating. Each organization is 
affiliated with all the rest, and has the advantages 
which come from intelligent supervision. The move- 
ment is of age, vigorous and aggressive. It has suc- 
ceeded in adapting its work to widély differing fields; 
to the railways of the populous East, the sparsely set- 
tled South, as well as to communities on the Western 


‘frontier; to shopmen, yardmen, freightmen—in fact, to 


all classes of employés. A well-equipped Association 
has all of the features of a club, such as the companies 
sometimes found and maintain, with baths, sleeping 
rooms, lunch rooms, etc.; and organized educational 
work with classes, practical talks and the library; and 
the religious features added as the crown to all the 
rest. 

It is significant that in no single instance has the As- 
sociation failed to accomplish its work with some good 
measure of success, where the companies have given it 
reasonable support. It may be true that nowand then, 
under exceptionally favorable conditions, a railway 
reading room of the old type has succeeded. Hand 
brakes will bring the train to a stop if the grade is not 
too steep; but no manager would, because of this, dis- 
card the air brake, with its quick-action attachment, 
and go back to the Creamer brake of our fathers. The 
secular railroad reading room may meet with temporary 
success. The organization of a Railroad Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is reasonably cer- 
tain to do so. 

The International and State Committees of the Asso- 
ciations are the organizing and supervising agencies. 
The usual method of procedure when it is desired to es- 
tablish an Association among the men at a terminal or 
upon a railway system is: (1) to ascertain what the 
attitude of the company would be toward a request 
from its men for such an organization; if likely 
to be favorable; (2) the circulation of a petition 
or membership pledge among the employés in order 
that they may share in the initial steps; (3) the 
formation of a committee’ of management composed of 
railroad men; (4) the securing and fitting up of rooms, 
preferably on the company’s property, adjoining the 
station or in the yard; (5) the employment of a general 
secretary of experience and training; (6) under his di- 
rection, the organization of the various committees. 

In some cases the Associations are quartered in the 
passenger stations, in others a partof the roundhouse is 
fitted up. A unique temporary home for one is ina group 
of three passenger cars, one used for a reading room, one 
fora dining room, and one for a dormitory. Many occupy 
buildings erected for their use, the largest being in Phila- 
delphia, and the most expensive and elaborately fur- 
nished, thatin New York City. The former was built by 
the joint contributions of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and over five thousand of its employés and those 
of affiliated companies, while Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
erected and furnished the one in New York at an ex- 
pense of over $215,000. On the line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Road, attractive buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the Associations have been put up, the one at 
Clifton Forge, Va., being a model for a small city. 

The best results follow the introduction of the Asso- 
ciation idea upon an entire system of railway rather 
than at a single point. Inthiswaythe good influences 
exerted upon a man at one end of his run are not likely 
to be neutralized by the evil influences at the other. 

The two words in the organization’s name upon which 
emphasis is put are, ‘* Railroad,’’ which represents its 
membership and its field of work, and ‘‘ Christian,” 
which indicates the underlying principles ofall its activ- 
ity. These principles do not produce a ranting, emo- 
tional type of piety among railway emyloyés, but a 
rugged, practical and intelligent manhood. Considered 
in their relation to the organization itself, they provide 
means of physical comfort and improvement, opportu- 
nities for the enlargement of the mental horizon. and 
are incentive to unselfish devotion to the good of others. 

To see these Associations in their every-day work 
would convince the most skeptical of their practical 
utility. The men turn to them as they do to their 
homes. In the social rooms, there is a delightful free- 
dom from restraint, a jolly, happy naturalness which 
the hearty fellows enjoy. A pipe or a game, a book 


from the library, or a paper from the rack, serves to . 


make the hours pass pleasantly. The same thing which 
makes the corner of a round house attractive to a group 
of engine men, or a baggage car on a siding the center 
toward which the feet of the train crew turn, furnishes, 
after all, the chief attraction of the social room. It is 
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the presence of other men of similar tastes and a com- 
mon topicof conversation. It is here that the engineer 
describes his fast run or tells, with tearful eyes, the 
story of the killing of a child at the crossing. The 
conductors chat about ‘‘ train orders,”’ special tickets 
and the causes of delay, while the ‘old timers” spin 
yarns about the days when the General Manager ran a 
train and the Superintendent of Motive Power sat in the 
cab of anengine. Thecleansing of the person in wash- 
rooms and bathrooms, the resultant refreshment and 
invigoration, the opportunity of obtaining good food in 
a place where no liquor is sold and at prices which sim- 
ply cover the cost of the supplies, the neat beds on the 
upper floors where men may sleep the sleep of the just, 
knowing that they will be called at the proper time and 
that they may be found quickly in case of an emer- 
gency, the library, Carlyle’s ‘‘ true university of these 
days,” where a man may post himself about his own 
profession or extend his reading into other departments 
of human knowledge—these things all strike those who 
see them as practical and beneficial. 

The bringing together of the officials and men for 
social and educational purposes has proven of advan- 
tage in many ways. The wider knowledge and experi- 
ence of one class has been made available to the other, 
but more important than that has been the develop- 
ment of mutual respect and sympathy and the removal 
of misunderstandings on the part of each class toward 
those of the other. This element, while not likely to 
entirely eliminate labor disputes, will certainly tend to 
reduce both their number and bitterness. The Associa- 
tion is not a labor organization and sustains a relation 
of neutrality in disputes between the companies and 
their men, but the effect of its work has been to increase 
peace and good will. 


New York Ciry. 


The Christian Endeavorers and the Pres- 
byterian Assembly. 


WE have received for publication the following by 
the Moderator of the Presbyterian Assembly at Sara- 
toga, Dr. J. L. Withrow, in reply to certain statements 
in The Epworth Herald: 


The Epworth Herald in its issue of July 4th shows mis- 
information concerning the late General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church and the Christian Endeavorers who 
had partinit. Of the course of the Methodist General 
Conference in relation to its young people and the En- 
deavor Society we have nothing to say. Since ‘the 
Conference preferred that all young people’s societies 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church should be Epworth 
Leagues,’ and since the Conference flatly refused to al- 
low their young people’s societies authority to call 
themselves Epworth Leagues of Christian Endeavor, we 
have neither approval nor disapproval to express. Re- 
membering the agitation and outlay of money and effort 
there has been in our Churches to diminish denominational]- 
ism and promote Church unity, we could not express ap- 
proval. But that is not ~ matter with which we havea 
right to meddle. 

It does appear to us if there ever has been a body of be- 
lievers in the history of Christianity that has united mem- 
bers of various denominations in ardent efforts to advance 
the cause of Christ, without the loss of the least loyalty to 
their several Churches, it is this body of united Christian 
Endeavorers. Completely submissive to the several de- 
nominations in which they have membership, they are 
enthusiastically fond of their Endeavor Society. Has there 
been any such organization hitherto? That the world out- 
side the Church is out of patience with our intense denomi- 
nationalism seems painfully apparent, and I am inclined to 
think that a great gain toward getting the good will of 
many who love Christ, but decline to unite with the Church 
because of remaining rigid sectarianism, would be made by 
every evangelical body giving its benediction to this match- 
less Christian Endeavor movement. 

But if we cannot go that far, is it not better to allow the 
young people of the Churches the liberty that Presbyterians 
did by the late General Assembly? But what the Assem- 
bly did, is the chief cause of this communication, intended 
to correct some errors in 7#e Epworth Herald. It is as- 
serted that a Christian Endeavor contingent ‘‘ constituted 
a dominating majority in the Assembly.’’ I see not how 
the author of this obtained such an idea. There was no 
“dominating majority " in the Assembly in May last. Dur- 
ing ten days of sessions nothing was more conspicuous by 
its absence than a ruling element. Altho engaged with 
deeply serious matters in earnest debate, there never was a 
sign that the body was controlled by a faction, or a frac- 
tion. If any one is interested enough to review the min- 
utes, he will fail to find record of a single instance where 
parliamentary rules were employed in the interest of a 
dominating majority or of a struggling minority. But there 
is a more significant statement. ‘‘The General Assembly 
refused point blank to hold a meeting in the interest of the 
young people. . The Presbyterian young people were 
told that if they wished to hold a meeting, they could go to 
one annually provided by interdenominationai friends.” 

The average reader would interpret this to mean that a 
motion was made in the General Assembly to hold “a meet- 
ing” in Saratoga in the interest of the young people and 
voted down. Such an action bythe Assembly would have 
been decidedly unfriendly. But no such event occurred. 
In the report of the committee, of which the Rev. Dr. Breed 
was chairman, ‘“‘A popular meeting at the next General 
Assembly’ was provided for ‘“‘in the interest of Young 
People’s Societies.’"” This was not voted, simply because 
the report in its several sections was not adopted:_and this 
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was lost witii the rest. But certainly, if Christian Endeav- 
orers were a ‘‘ dominating majority’ they had it in their 
power to have saved this subsection had they desired to 
secure such a meeting. As for telling the young people of 
the Presbyterian Church that if they wished to hold a meet- 
ing they could “ go to one annually provided,” etc., ‘there 
was nothing like that done in my hearing, and I was pres- 
ent almost all the time. I believe no trace of such an- 
nouncement by the body can be found in the records. 

A correspondent from Saratoga is next quoted as report- 
ing Dr. Breed’s defeat for moderatorship as due to his 
chairmanship of the Committee on Young People’s Socie- 
ties. It would be unbecoming in me to speak of the issues 
of that election; but it does seem quite incredible that my 
good friend and former co-presbyter failed for such cause. 
It was openly and authoritatively denied that Dr. Breed 
was bent on denominationalizing the Young People’s Soci- 
eties, and his high character made such a statement stand 
undoubted. ‘ 

Some of the strongest supporters of the Endeavor move- 
ment of my acquaintance were his loyal adherents; and 
many, many more than I knew, it may be believed, were 
the same, influenced by his merits as a Christian minister 
and leader. Had it been intimated that his defeat was a 
part of the plans of any faction, nothing could have more 
effectually multiplied his followers. 

Speaking generally, I may be allowed to say that at no 
time did I notice the slightest effort of the Endeavorers to 
interfere with what belonged to the Assembly as a court of 
the Church. It would have awakened resistance if there 
had been. The untroubled peace which prevailed from 
start to finish of the sittings would certainly have been dis- 
turbed if any evidence had been given that friends of an- 
other body were swaying the Assembly to suit their own 
ends. 

If any doubt existed of the cordial devotion of our Young 
People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor to the Presbyte- 
rian Church, the rally they had at the recent convention in 
Washington should remove it. A conservative estimate of 
the attendance put it at five thousand, and nowhere have I 
seen more hearty enthusiasm for our beloved Church than 
there was there expressed. And, as showing faith by 
works, it was heartily voted that between now and Novem- 
ber 1st every Endeavorer inthe Presbyterian denomination 
will be expected to makea special contribution to one of the 
great missionary boards which is in much need of assist- 
ance in its work. Should this promise be realized there 
will be possibly fifty thousand dollars contributed by our 
young people, many of whom are possessed of small means. 
For the success of this enterprise we devoutly pray, believ- 
ing it will bring both tind and mepeanen. 


Religious Notes. 


PRESIDENT F. E. Ciark, of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, has sailed on a year’s tour of visitation to 
Endeavor Societies in Europe and Africa. 


..According to late advices from Rome, Cardinal 
Satolli will remain as Apostolic Delegate in this country 
until the meeting of the next Papal Consistory. 


. Baroness Hirsch has added $20,000,000 to the mu- 
nificent gifts of her late husband, for the emigration of 
indigent Jews from Russia and the Argentine Republic. 


.-Miss Agnes V. Slack, Secretary of the World’s 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, will shortly 
arrive in this country from England to remain here 
until after the National Convention of the W. C. T. U. 
at St. Louis, about three months. 


--Mar Gabriel, Bishop of Urumia, accompanied by 
one of the most learned of the Nestorian priests and 
twelve other companions, have been murdered by Kurds 
while on their way to visit the: Nestorian metropolitan 
who lives at Shamedin, within the Turkish border. 


.. The annual conferences of the Methodist Eptsco- 
pal Church which meet this fall and next spring, will 
vote again on an amendment to admit women to the 
General Conference. The Switzerland Conference has 
already voted, and its vote is overwhelmingly against 
admission. 


..President W. F. Warren calls attention, in Zion's 
Herald, to the fact that the Theological School of Bos- 
ton University had not a single New England man 
among its thirty-eight graduates this year. He says: 

‘It compels the thoughtful to ask if New England Meth- 
odism is unconsciously allowing her old-time leadership in 


the Church and in the fields of reform to pass to other 
hands.” 


- The Christian Observer, of Louisville, Ky., denies 
the truth of the statement which we recently printed, 
on the authority of Zhe Christian Standard, that there 
area thousand Mormon elders in Kentucky, Tennessee 
and West Virginia, doing missionary work. It says 
there are a few Mormon elders in the States mentioned, 
and that the results are not great, or were not, in 1890, 
according to the Census. 


.John.Henry Barrows, D.D., whois now in Ger- 
many, expects to arrive in Bombay, India, by the fif- 
teenth of December, and to give three months to his 
missionary addresses there. His work in India has so 
widened that he has abandoned the plan of going with 
a party. It will be impossible to harmonize his work 
and his prolonged stay with the wishes of excursionists. 
The month of October Dr. and Mrs. Barrows wili 
spend in London, Paris and Italy. During November 
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they expect to make, with a party, a cruise of the Med- 
iterranean, arranged by Dr. Lunn, visiting Athens, 
Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt. 


..The committee appointed at the public meeting, 
held a month or more ago, to plan for a Congregational 
church on the West Side, New York City, have received 
so much encouragement and have so far advanced in 
their plans that they have extended a formal call to 
Henry A. Stimson, D.D., to become pastor; and it is un- 
derstood that Dr. Stimson will accept. Many well- 
known Congregationalists in New York will unite with 
the new church, and have already made generous sub- 
scriptions to provide for the current expenses. The 
services will begin about the middle of September, and 
for this purpose Leslie Hall, at the corner of Eighty- 
third Street and the Boulevard, has been engaged. Sev- 
eral names have been suggested for the new church, 
including the West Side Congregational and the Man- 
hattan Congregational Church. 


..Americans, proud of the greatness of the United 
States, have to yield to Englishmen on one point at 
least. We cannot celebrate the 800th anniversary of 
any of ourchurches. But this is what they have done, 
in Norwich, England. The cathedral of that see city 
was begun in 1096. It is described as the most purely 
Norman cathedral in England. The ground plan of the 
present is exactly that of the original building, except 
that the eastern apse was destroyed inthe thirteenth 
century. Bishop Herbert laid the corner-stone, and 
Bishop Everard completed the structure. The cathedral 
is in a good state of repair. The celebration lasted sev- 
eral days. A number of bishops were present, includ- 
ing the Primate of Ireland. The procession on the first 
day was something extraordinary. It included all the 
officers of nine municipalities and of the county, with 
High Sheriff, members of Parliament, etc., clergy of 
various ranks and bishops. The Irish Primate preach- 
edthe sermon. It is stated that thirty years ago no 
attempt was made to heat the cathedral except by bra- 
ziers of coke, which filled the building with sooty 
smoke, and there was no way of lighting it except by 
dim candles. Consequently, it was almost deserted in 
winter. It is now well warmed and well lighted. 


..A heresy trial ona grand scale has just come to 
a conclusion in Rimania, ending in the deposition from 
office of the accused, who is no less a person than the 
Metropolitan Bishop and Primus of Rfimania, Gena- 
dius Petrosco. Thecharges preferred were that he had 
introduced heretical innovations in the Liturgy; had 
abused his high authority, and usurped prerogatives be- 
longing alone to the Synod. He was tried by the 
Synod of the Orthodox Church consisting of sixteen 
bishops, the decree passing by a vote of twelve to four 
Three times was he cited to appear before the Synod 
before he complied, his refusal to come being based on 
the fact that he knew the bishops were hostile to him; 
and when he did appear his defenders were refused ad- 
mittance. Point by point the charges were read; but 
his reply, which had been prepared, was not permitted 
to be read, notwithstanding his protest. The decree of 
the Synod deprives Genadius of every ecclesiastical 
dignity and office, and the Metropolitan is now ordered 
to return to a convent and live there as the simple 
monk that he was before he was elevated to his high 
position. His condemnation is regarded as a victory 
for the liberal element in the Riimanian Church. As 
the Government is afraid of public agitation in favor of 
the deposed Metropolitan, troops have been sent to 
preserve peace at the cloister where Genadius is now 
confined. 

..The Eastern Church has always drawn the lines 
of permissible relationships in marriage very close, in- 
cluding not only such blood relationships as cousins, 
but also mere connections. For example, marriages of 
a father and sonto a mother and daughter; of father 
and son te two sisters; of two brothers to two sisters; 
and of a man to two sisters in succession, are still pro- 
hibited. The project for a new law in Russia contem- 
plates the permission of all these marriages, and the 
Church News has been protesting against the idea. If 
the project becomes a law it will not affect the mar- 
riages of members of the Russian Church, however, 
tho it will not remove the anomalies of the present situ- 
ation. Marriages inthe above-mentioned degrees will 
be legal only between members of other Churches than 
the Orthodox. Nevertheless the project has had the 
good effect already of calling forth discussion, coupled 
with some very frank expressions of opinion as to the 
present status of marriage in Russia, which cannot fail 
to be of interest abroad. It is asserted that the ten- 
dency toavoid marriage is increasing there, and that the 
number of happy marriages is constantly lessening. In 
the old, patriarchal mode of education, it is said, women 
were ‘‘reared in the fear of God,’’ and taught to be 
humble, to obey their husbands, and to be content with 
that lot in life and matrimony which fate assigned to 
them. With the present striving for equality and de- 
velopment of individual tastes, they do not try to con- 
tent themselves with their lot, and the result is that if 
the tastes of husband and wife differ, each goes his own 
way. The expressions, ‘‘ incompatibility of temper,”’ 


and ‘‘they have separated,’”’ have become véry popular, 
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Many people believe that members of the Russian 
Church should be allowed the opportunity to marry 
those whom they have had an opportunity of observing 
well before the wedding day, and that the ancient pro- 
hibitions were established not only in the interests of 
health (through avoidance of too close alliances), but 
also as a protection for young girls in the days when 
their parents made the matches without consulting the 
future husband and wife to any appreciable extent, if at 
all. 





Missions. 
An Evangelist in India. 


BY THE REV. JOHN S. CHANDLER, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 





NEARLY all mission agents have evangelistic work to 
do; and many have given up mission work to become, as 
they say, ‘independent evangelists.’’ But these last 
are nothing more nor less than wandering beggars 
making gain of their godliness and their glibness in the 
use of the Scriptures. 

But now there has arisen an evangelist in the sense 
in which Moody and Mills are evangelists. And of all 
the European evangelists that have visited South India 
no one has so stirred up his hearers to practical right- 
eousness as this new man, Mr. V. D. David. Born in 
South India, he spent much of his early life in Ceylon; 
but since giving up other employment he has been en- 
gaged in evangelistic labors in London at the Keswick 
Convention, in Australia, and in various parts of India. 

His method is most simple and direct, and he immedi- 
ately impresses his hearers with his sincerity and ear- 
nestness. He has adopted the European costume, and 
preaches both in English and Tamil. 

He allows his hearers no compromise with any sin. 
He shuts them upto their dangerous condition, and then 
shows them the open door of the Gospel and bids them 
enter in, and impresses them with the assurance that 
having entered that door they are entirely saved. 

When dealing with an inquirer he asks him if he has 
a lawsuit against any one, and if he has he tells him he 
must withdraw it, and if the inquirer is not prepared to 
do that he refuses to have anything more to do with 
him; for he says about every sin, ‘‘ You must give it up, 
or you cannot be saved.” So of every man he inquires 
about his moral relation to others, and only when that is 
made right does he go on to talk of the spiritual side of 
conversion. 

Among the Syrian Christians of Malabar this evan- 
gelist has produced wonderful results; and those that 
have been converted under him have stood firm in their 
new life. One anti-reform Jacobite priest was led by 
curiosity to listen from the outside of a church under 
cover of the darkness one evening. He was so impressed 
that the next day he took his place in the audience, and 
in a short time he became a zealous reformer, all aglow 
with his new zeal for Christ. 

We thank the Lord for the labors of this earnest 
worker. 


KopaIKANAL, SouTH Inp1a. 





Ministerial itis, 


BABCOCK, S.H., Meth., President of Searcy College, 
Ark., resigns. 

BARR, A. H., Presb., Tyrone, Penn., accepts call to De- 
troit, Mich. 

BIELBY, F. A., Prot. Epis., Jacksonville, Fla., died July 
8th, aged 48. 

BORN, P., Luth., President of Theological Department of 
Susquehanna ‘University, Selinsgrove, Penn., resigns. 

BUSH, STEPHEN, Presb., Waterford, N. Y., died July 15th, 
aged 78. 

CHANDLER, Loomts, Presb., Holly, Mich., died July 3d, 
aged 83. 

CLARKE, W. M., Prot. Epis., Fredericksburg, accepts call 
to Richmond. Va. 

CONRAD, L. T.,-Meth., Brasher, N. Y., died July 13th. 

COOTE, J. L., Bapt., Central Square, N. Y., accepts call to 
Trenton, % 

COXE, A. C., Bishop of N. Y., died July 2oth. 

CURTIS, A. E., Roman Catholic Bishop, of Wilmington, 
Del., resigns. 

—~ ~~ E., Presb., Audubon, accepts call to Sidney, 


DODGE, H. A., Presb., Evansville, Ind., died July 14th, 
aged 48. 
JONES, W. S., Prot. Epis., Fairfield, Conn., accepts call 
to Trenton, N. J. 
JONES, W.., Presb., Eldon, Ia., died recently. 
—* P. B., Presb., inst. recently, Forest City, 
enn. 
KNAPP, H. W., Bapt., Brooklyn, N. Y., died July 22d. 
MacDONALD, PETER M., Presb., Boston, Mass., died 
July 12th. 
ane “nee C. S., Bapt., Dexter, accepts call to Ellsworth, 
e. 
ROBINSON, W. H., Presb. Evangelist of New York 
State, died July 11th, in Boston. 
. P., Presb., Lebanon, O., accepts call to Monti- 


.Y. 
TORRENCE, H. W., Presb., N. Y. City, died July 4th, 


VERNER’ A. W., Presb., Apple Creek, O., accepts call to 
N. Platte, Neb. 
WELLS, a.” Luth., North Manchester, Ind., died July 


th, a 
wo ORCES TER ELLwoop Prot. Epis., Lehigh Univ., ac- 
cepts call to Philapelphia, Penn. 
E, T. A, H., Ref, Presb,, Bedford, Penn., died July 
rt a] 
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Literature. 
The Wages-Fund Doctrine.” 


It is a little startling to be told, at the conclusion 
of an elaborate examination of the Wages-Fund the- 
ory, that in its relations to other economic questions, 
whether practical or theoretical, the whole wages- 
fund controversy is of comparatively little signifi- 
cance. In view of the masterly analysis of the facts 
and conditions of the modern industrial world which 
Professor Taussig has here presented us, and of this 
conclusion, we are reminded of the old saying con- 
cerning Don Quixote, that the only good book pro- 
duced in Spain was that which showed the absurdity 
of all the rest. Of the older form of the wages-fund 
dogma it has been the modern tashion to say that if 
we give one meaning to its terms it would be im- 
portant, but not true; while if we give them another 
meaning it is true but unimportant. Of the newer 
form, known as the residual theory of wages, Pro- 
fessor Taussig tells us that it has no real connection 
with the questions as tothe sources either of real 
wages or of any other sort of real income. Whatever 
truth is contained in the doctrine has to do rather 
with production than with distribution: 

“It serves to describe the process by which the real 
income of the community emerges from a prolonged 
process of production; and it serves to describe in what 
manner the hired laborers of advancing industrial com- 
munities get their share of this accruing real income. 
It thus describes important parts of the machinery of 
production and of distribution. But it can tell us little as 
to the forces which move that machinery, as to funda- 
mental causes which make the real income of the com- 
munity, large or small, or which determine the share of 
that real income which, in the long run, shall go to 
wages, or interest, or rent. Its truth has been miscon- 
ceived, its importance exaggerated.” 

But whatever may be the importance of the Wages- 
Fund doctrine, there can be no doubt of the impor- 
tance of Professor Taussig’s criticism of it. The best 
critical work must often have merely negative results. 
A dense mass of error may have to be cleared away 
before the truth can be seen; and. the preliminary to 
all construction is the removal of unsuitable matter in 
order that firm foundations may be established. 
These negative results are effectively and even bril- 
liantly accomplished by Professor Taussig, and, on 
many accounts, the work was well worth doing. It 
is by no means of little consequence that the new 
theories of wages consider labor as paid directly from 
its present product, beginning, as Professor Taussig 
says, with a false premise and distorting the facts of 
the actual world. Some of the most mischievous fal- 
lacies of the Socialists spring from this conception, 
and it can lead to nothing but friction in the relations 
between workmen and masters. The conception may 
be preposterous enough; but it has been widely re- 
ceived and even acted upon, and, in thoroughly anni- 
hilating it, Professor Taussig has rendered a service 
to the whole civilized world. 

To speak of the book before us more particularly, 
it consists of two parts. The second part is acritical 
history of the Wages-Fund doctrine as it appears in 
the writings of economists from Adam Smith down. 
This criticism can be thoroughly understood and ap- 
preciated only by those acquainted with these writ- 
ings, and in fact only by economic thinkers. We 
shall not comment on it, because its results will be 
sufficiently indicated by an examination of the first 
part of the book, where Professor Taussig takes up 
the subject as an independent investigator. Yet we 
cannot refrain from calling attention to the curteous 
but crushing exposure of the shallowness of the theory 
of wages which President F. A. Walker propounded 
some twenty years ago, and which has had sucha 
fascination for economic writers of the less logical 
sort. The essentials of the matter, as Professor 
Taussig points out, President Walker has never 
touched. 

Taking up now the author's exposition of his own 
thought, we may note, in the first place, the pregnant 
sentence ‘‘ Men are not to be regarded as cattle, fed 
and tended as a means toward an end.” This indi- 
cates concisely the changed point of view of most 
modern economists. The cause of this change is un- 
doubtedly, as a rule, a sentimental one. It has come 
to be thought hard-hearted to speak of human labor 
as a commodity, and if it is not reasoned about ac- 
cording to the same rules of logic as commodities, 
some new organum has to be invented. Unfortu- 
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nately the sacrifice of science to sentiment results in 


a hopeless, unprofitable confusion. Whenever the ac- 
complishment of definite results on a large scale is 
attempted, there must be leadership, and the leader, 
whether he be the general of an army, the master of 
a ship, the builder of a bridge or the ‘‘boss’’ of a 
section gang, must handle his men as means toward 
anend. That old war-horse, Xenophon, somewhere 
complains of the refractory nature of human beings 
where military discipline is concerned, comparing 
them unfavorably with oxen. This is the natural 
view for the soldier to take, but it is toa certain ex- 
tent the view that must be taken by the employer of 
labor. He, of course, as a man regards those who work 
for him as men; but as a business manager he has to 
reckon the value of their work and its cost, just as he 
reckons that of a pair of horses or a steam engine. 
So far as bookkeeping is concerned, wages and the 
price of materials are outgo, necessarily advanced out 
of the funds intended to be devoted to the business. 

The position taken by Professor Taussig is not a 
sentimental one, but is due to the broader conception 
of industry now prevalent, and to the more accurate 
view of the nature of wages and capital. Political 
economy is no longer written from the point of view 
of the employer, but from that of the observer of 
society. Nodoubt the employer puts himself first and 
considers labor as means toward an end. But the 
economist now looks on master and workman with 
impartial eye. Both are engaged in working out the 
general ends of society, and in this sense both are 
means. Both are human beings, and therefore ends 
in themselves. While there is a constant danger of 
falling into error from personifying society, or the 
community, and setting it off as an ideal being whose 
interests are opposed to those of many human beings, 
it is obvious that the standard of the general welfare 
is ethically the proper one, and as it has been now 
distinctly adopted by economists it will probably 
never be given up. 

The more technical point concerning the meaning 
of capital has been decided by like considerations and 
by parallel treatment. Nothing can be plainer to the 
employer than that wages are paid out of capital. If 
any one has any doubt of it he will give him a con- 
crete illustration any Saturday night. His money is 
capital, is it not? and he pays it over to his workmen 
as wages, and there’s an end of it. But Professor 
Taussig shows, with the elegance of one of Euclid’s 
demonstrations, that the employer is mistaken. The 
money paid as wages is a mere order for goods, and 
these goods are not capital because they are finished 
products. Goods that are employed in producing 
other goods are capital; but laborers’ wages are not 
of this class. By the very supposition they are the 
support of the laborer; they are what he presently 
eats and drinks and wears. Capital, on the other 
hand, is inchoate wealth—wealth not directly appli- 
cable to human enjoyment or consumption. 

And yet it is true that current wages, considered 
with reference to any but a very short period of time, 
are derived, in the main, from capital. Until the 
goods are finally in the laborers’ possession they are, 
strictly speaking, not enjoyable. There is a steady 
flux, or flow, or (as we should prefer to say) a growth, 
through which capital is ripening into goods suitable 
for immediate enjoyment. Hence we must say, if we 
look any distance ahead, that the wages that are to 
be paid exist now in the form of goods not yet enjoy- 
able. 

‘“‘The bread for the coming season must come from 
the grain now in store, the clothes from the cotton and 
the wool, the yarns and the undyed stuffs, and so on. 
Whatever our conclusions as to the income of this day 
or this week, it is certain that the income of the current 
year is to be derived mainly from what has been capital 
during its course.” 

And this applies, not to wages alone, but to interest 
and rent as well. 

On the whole, Professor Taussig finds the view of 
the older economists correct enough altho limited 
and uncertain. The great point in the wages-fund 
doctrine was always this: no laborers can be employ- 
ed in production on any but the smallest scale unless 
their subsistence is provided before they begin. They 
must eat their daily bread; and the bread which they 
are producing feeds not them but the laborers of the 
following year. Inthis sense all workmen get their 
wages from capital and are dependent on a wages 
fund. All real income is derived from consumable 
commodities which are the product of part labor, 
And this, so far as the mere doctrine of the wages- 
fund is concerned, is about all that we have to show 
for a century of discussion, 
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‘The fundamental questions as to wages and distri- 
bution; as to what makes wages high or low; as to the 
ultimate effects of the march of progress in bringing 
special benefit to one or another class in the community 
—these cannot be settled by any inquiry as tothe wages- 
fund or as to the proximate source of wages.”’ 

Nevertheless we say, in conclusion, as we said at 
the start, that Professor Taussig’s work is of the 
greatest value and importance. It is a splendid piece 
of consecutive and flawless reasoning; it is a scholarly 
and complete review of the theories of earlier econo- 
mists; and it gives something like a symmetrical 
shape to the results of modern economic discussion. 
It is a red-letter year in the history of economic sci- 
ence in this country that has produced two such 
works as those of Hadley and of Taussig; and our two 
great universities may well take pride in these superb 
monuments of their advancement of learning. 


2 


Recent Fiction. 


EMBARRASSMENT. Sy Henry James. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50.) We always come to a story by 
Mr. Henry James with implicit expectation of delight, 
but the delight is never very great; like the stories 
themselves, it is mild and polished in its spirit and 
form. We prefer Mr. James's short stories to his nov- 
els, and here we have four of his best. They are all 
written with no end of literary care, and show how near 
a good style may come to the flimsiest preciousness. 
Stories like these will be taken by the dilettanti sip by 
sip, as we like to take a sherbet. 


JERRY STREET AND JERSEY LANE. Ay H. C. Bunner. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) These 
are sketches which to read isa quiet comfort. From 
page to page a gentle interest draws the mind along, 
and keeps the imagination active but not heated. Mr. 
Bunner had a great, good heart,-and his human sympa- 
thy never failed him. Every line of this book is brim- 
ming with purity and kindness. Moreover, the style is 
something to be thankful for. The publishers have 
given the book a pleasing make-up, and the numerous 
illustrations are by A. B. Frost, R. West Clinedinst, 
Irving R. Wiles and Kenneth Frazier. 


TALES OF FANTASY AND Fact. By Brander Matthews, 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) In these 
short stories, seven in all, Mr. Matthews deals much 
more with Fantasy than with Fact; and we find him ex- 
cellent company while he tells his curious and not a lit- 
tle extravagant tales. 
hour in a hammock. 


The book is a good one for an 


THE SILK OF THE KINE. Ay L. McManus. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) This is a well-writ- 
ten and thoroughly entertaining romance of the con- 
quest of Ireland by Cromwell. It is full of stirring 
scenes strikingly presented, and the chief charactérs de 
their parts admirably. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Walter Besant, 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50.) Lovers 
of romance will not go amiss in choosing Sir Walter 
Its 
plot is interesting, and the whole process of working it 
out is admirable, barring the hackneyed use of a dream 
in the discovery of a lost treasure. From opering to 
closing the interest holds firmly, if not thrillingly, and 
in its deeper significance the philosophy of the story, if 
it has any, turns upon what may be called the doctrine 
of the inevitable. Asa romance pure and simple, 7he 
Master Craftsman is attractive reading. 


BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. By James R. Cocke, 
M.D. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) The author 
of this story is blind, and the story itself has many 
striking peculiarities, evidently on this account. It is 
not an artistic piece of work; it is full of preposterously 
improbable, not to say impossible, things; yet to those 
who believe in hypnotism, telepathy and the like, it will 
be interesting in a way. 


A STUMBLER IN Wipe SHoEs. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.00.) We have here a novel of a sort to 
be classed midway between the worst and the best. It 
is written in most engaging style, it deals with condi- 
tions due to the most lax social morality, and it trims 
close to the margin of vicious purpose. In the end 
there is an attempt to putallthingsto rights. It is 
not a story for the family circle, albeit there is nothing 
coarse in it. 


Artists’ Wives. By Alphonse Daudet. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00.) Laura Ensor’s translation 
of Daudet’s famous sketches is here given a beautiful 
setting. The original illustrations, and the peculiar 
Parisian moral color are evidences of a taste not the 
best, and of an art aimed at the weak lines of human 
nature. 


A First Freet Famity. Sy Louis Beke and Walter 
Jeffrey.” (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) This 
is a very cleverly constructed and charningly told ro- 
mance of New South Wales. Lovers of seafaring ad- 


venture, strange incidents and picturesc ve scenes will 
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have their fillto surfeit. It is long since 
we read a light, quaint story that was 
more captivating. 


Tue Tovucn oF Sorrow. A Stupy. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.00.) 
Doubtless a large audience awaits this 
book; it is the audience made up of people 
who enjoy distress clothed in the gar- 
mentsof hysteria. Zhe Touch of Sorrow 
is a woman’s book, even if a man wrote 
it, and its appeal is to nervous and dis- 
satisfied women. English domestic and 
social life may be what it is here said to 
be. Ifit is, England is in a bad way. 


Tue PRINCE AND THE PAupER. By 
Mark Twain. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75.) This is an edition of 
Mark Twain's ‘‘Tale for Young People of 
All Ages.’’ It is beautifully printed and 
profusely illustrated. Everybody knows 
that it is a delightful story. 


A VENETIAN JUNE. Ay Anna Fuller. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 
A thin, pleasantly told little story of ex- 
periences in Venice, good for anidle hour 
when one does not care to be stimulated 
beyond a gentle stir of interest. Vene- 
tian life and scenery are sketched with 
considerable sympathy. 


THE FINDING OF Lot’s Wirz. By Alfred 
Clark. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.00.) We have read this 
romance with no little interest. It is an 
impossible story of adventures in Pales- 
tine; but the author has the enthusiasm 
which is catching, and his preposterous 
plot and unreasonable situations are made 
attractive by theair of perfect good faith 
assumed by the story-teller. 

THE VANISHED Emrreror. By Percy An- 
deae. (Chicago and New York: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & 
mance of complicated plot, and brilliantly 


Co.) A pseudo-historical ro- 


decorative incidents, full of political in- 
trigue and strange adventure. Theauthor 
hasa graphic style, and is quite adroit in 
giving the story in hand a distinct veri- 
similitude. 

From Wuosk Bourne. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 75 This 
called a post-mortem story. The plot turns 
upona case cf poisoning by a drug clerk’s 


cents.) may well be 


mistake, out of which grows a case for 
the detectives. Itis not much ofa story, 
but it will amuse an empty mind, and 
leave no bad taste in the memory. 

AN ARMY WIFE, Sy Caft.Charles King, 
U.S.A. (New York: F. Tennyson Neely.) 
We should not like to feel that this 
flimsy story is a faithful sketch of social 
life and morals in ourarmy stations. On 
the other hand, taking it merely as a 
story, there is little in it to satisfy an in- 
telligent taste. Its art is crude, its tone 
is vulgar, and its appeal is to people who 
read without appetite for what is good or 
any fair understanding of what is bad. 


My Fire OPAL, AND OTHER STorRIEs. 
By Sarah Warner Brooks. (Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. $1.00.) These are stories of 
prison life, written with the avowed pur- 
pose of showing ‘‘ how we may best treat 
our convicted fellow-sinners.’’ The au- 
thor writes with knowledge and feeling, 
and her stories are full of fine sympathy. 


WHERE THE ATLANTIC MEETS’ THE 
LanD. Sy Caldwell Lipsitt. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) Strongly told 
Stories, with no little dramatic vigor in 
some of them. We cannot say that they 
are all proper reading for young people, 
nor do we regard the tone of the book 
with favor. The opening sketch is a story 
of illicit love. 


Dit EsCHATOLOGISCHEN AUSSAGEN JESU 
IN DEN SYNOPTISCHEN EVANGELIEN. “Von 
Prof. Erich Haupt, University of Halle. 
(Berlin: Reuther & Reichard. 1895. Pp. 
viii, 167. Marks, 3.60.) Among the mul- 
titude of recent works discussing the re- 
lation of Christ’s teachings to contempo- 
rary literature and thought, the investi- 
gations of Haupt are noteworthy as a de- 
termined effort to resist the naturalistic 
tendencies that have obtained in this de- 
partment, making Christ’s ideas and 
ideals essentially the refiex or product of 
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the current thought of the age. This has 
been notably the case in regard to the es- 
chatological teachings of the Lord, and 
in recent works of prominence, such as 
those of Baldensperger, Gunkel, Johan- 
nes Weiss, Spitta, and the kindred spirits 
in Holland, France and England, the old 
apocalypses and similar inter-Testament 
literature of the Jews, instead of being 
merely curiosities of literature, have be- 
come prime sources for the determination 
of the origin and character of Christ’s 
teachings. Against this Haupt protests; 
or, as he puts it, ‘‘ against the exegetical 
lawlessness prevalent in the department 
of Eschatology.’’ Naturally the author 
does not rush into the opposite extreme 
and deny the scientific principle of his- 
torical interpretation or the close touch 
and tone in which Christ’s teaching 
stands to the ideas current in the thought 
and literature of the age, but rather 
does he aim to reduce this relation to its 
proper proportions. His central thesis is 
that in regard to the form and mold of 
thought Christ’s eschatology, as indeed 
all his teaching, bears a close relation to 
the thought of the age; but the material 
which he has put intothese old molds is 
essentially new and evolved from his di- 
vine consciousness. His proposition is 
thus an emphasis put upon the supernat- 
ural in Christ’s words, both as to their 
origin and their contents, without a denial 
of the natural connection they sustain to 
that which was in the minds and litera- 
ture of his contemporaries. His work is 
thus not characterized by a radical reac- 
tion against the naturalistic tendencies so 
prevalent in this research, but rather an 
effort to utilize what is correct and valua- 
ble in these erroneous and extreme devel- 
opments of a method in itself not wrong. 
A leading merit of the book consists in 
this, that it reveals again the peculiar and 
unique element in Christ's teaching, that 
which cannot be explained by associating 
it with the ideas of the times, bat can be 
rationally interpreted only as the evolu- 
tion of a divine spirit having access to the 
highest source of truth. However much 
we may disagree with many of Haupt’s 
detailed interpretations of passages in the 
Synoptic Gospels, certain it is that the re- 
action he inaugurates is a healthy ten- 
dency, and, if wisely pursued, can end 
only in good for the historical interpreta- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICANS. Part I, ‘‘The 
Mound Builders.’”’ Part II, ‘‘ The Cliff 
Dwellers.’’ By the Marguis de Nadaillac. 
(D. H. McBride & Co., Chicago. 50 cents.) 
This handy little volume presents in a 
nutshell and in good English the present 
condition of our knowledge of the 
‘*Mound Builders’ and the ‘‘ Cliff Dwell- 
ers,’ as summarized and arranged by the 
distinguished French antiquarian, the 
Marquis de Nadaillac. His general con- 
clusion is that we are not yet able to form 
any definite opinion, except negatively, 
and that these mounds were the work 
of unknown races. The opinion which has 
been maintained here that their origin 
was comparatively recent, and that they 
are to be attributed to races connected 
with the Cherokees or Choctaws, and 
who were building them at the time of 
the Spanish discovery, this author does 
not accept. He brings as proof against 
it the facts developed in a prolonged, 
systematic examination of the remains 
which have been collected. His conclu- 
sions as to the ‘ Cliff-Dwellers’’ are but 
little more definite. He believes they 
were in occupation‘*from a remote and 
unknown age, that they were weakened 
by the failure of water, due to the de- 
struction of the forests, and that thus 
weakened they were slowly driven out 
by the fizrc2 and savage Apaches, who 
have remained toscourge the country and 
bir it against civilization. The book is 
all the more valuable for its vigorous 
critical method. 


We are not able to find space for full 
notice of the volumes named below, but 
take pleasure incalling attention to them 
as works that need little comment, and 
will make their own way on their merits: 
SEVEN TIMES AROUND JERICHO. By The 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. A series 





John Owen Coit. (G. 


of eloquent temperance addresses, with 
an introduction by the Rev. C. H. Mead, 
Secretary of the National Temperance 
Society. (Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents.) 
STUDIES OF THE MAN CHRIST 
Jesus. By Robert E. Speer, Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. (Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 
cents.) There is a deal of the power of 
downright conviction and simple Chris- 
tian manliness in this little book. We 
like it. —THE SECRET OF GUIDANCE. 
By F. B. Meyer. A companion volume 
to ‘‘ Light on Life’s Duties.’’ (The Bible 
Colportage Association. 25 cents.)——— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER. By M. E. 
Dunham, D.D., LL.D. (W. T. Smith & 
Co., Utica, N. Y. 25 cents.) There is 
too much attempt in this treatise to bring 
prayer into the class of naturalistic ex- 
periences or wgencies. There istoo much 
mesmerism, magneticism and materialism 
hanging on to it and offering aid, to leave 
the field clear for the operation of love 
and faith. IN TRIBULATION; OR, THE 
BLESSING OF TRIALS. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. (John D. Wattles & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 75 cents.) A blessing is in this 
little book, we are sure, for all that 
mourn. The God of all comfort must 
have been near the author when he wrote 
it. THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD. By 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
75 cents.) There could hardly bea great- 
er contrast than between Dr. Trumbull’s 
‘‘ Blessing of Trials’’ and this brilliant, 
speculative, intellectual grappling with 
the mission of dark things and the min- 
istry of mystery and evil. Mr. Coit 
makes his address to the speculative rea- 
son. He delights in rationalizing. His 
book has more of God in it than Christ. 
He gives us some thrilling verses and 
thoughts of his own, and some taken from 
others, so heavily charged with meanings 
as to rank him securely among those who 
know the pure gold when they find it. 
The book is not systematic, but it is in- 
spiring—a veritable treasury of thoughts 
and thrills. 














KING MAMMON AND THE HEIR APPARENT. 
By George A. Richardson. (Boston: The 
Arena Company.) The author of this 
book feels that the gear of the world is all 
wrong and that the machine is going 
downhill to perdition at terrific speed. 
He is nothing if not a socialist, whose 
chief thought is how to keep men from 
becoming richand ‘‘aristocratic.’’ We do 
not find in his book any theory orany code 
of practice which would better the con- 
dition of the mass of mankind. His argu- 
ment is mostly a fairly well-written tirade 
against the existing social and financial 
conditions; and it can serve but one pur- 
pose, namely, to stir up discontent in 
feeble minds and to feed the spirit of 
anarchy. We do not say that the author 
desires anarchy or any other egregious 
social or political evil; but we do say 
that his ill-digested discussion can have 
no effect save to encourage pessimism and 
opposition to settled government. His 
particular hobby is the confiscation of a 
man’s property at his death, for fear that 
his heirs may make bad use of it. 


THE OUANANICHE AND ITS CANADIAN 
ENVIRONMENT. Sy £. 7. D. Chambers. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00.) 
Beautifully illustrated and printed in the 
best style of typography, this large, cool 
looking volume suggests at a glance the 
woods and streams of the North, where 
the salmon and trout still keep faith with 
the summer sportsman. A taking fly in 
gaudy colors adorns the title-page, and 
on every other page in the book are lines 
that drip with the chill water of lake and 
river and brook. Every reader who cares 
for out-door life or likes to peruse the 
frank, cordial writings of a true sports- 
man will be delighted with Mr. Chambers’s 
work, and especially with his account 
of sport with the Ouananiche. We hearti- 
ly commend the book, and wish that we 
had room for a more extended notice of 
its many attractive features. It is a book 
to revel in on a warm day. 


THE ASCENT OF WoMAN. By Roy Deve- 
veux. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) 
A book like this is sure of an audience 
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It is 
for the most part right cleverly written. 
The author thinks clearly and is bold 
enough to say what he thinks. He is both 
sophist and logician to a degree, and he 
mixes the false with the true in a way to 


and a good measure of welcome. 


confuse the commond mind. Read with 
attention the book is both shallow and 
crude; but it is bright and charmingly 
entertaining on the surface. Theauthor’s 
judgment of women is Frenchy and 
heartless, yet he says a thousand true 
things upon feminine traits. Inthe dis- 
cussion of dress, fashions and style he is 
witty, amusing 4nd caustic, stabbing with 
one hand while he caresses with the other. 
Every page is entertaining. 


MIssouRI BOTANICAL GARDEN. Seventh 
Annual Report. (Published by the Board 
of Trustees.) There is a royal affluence 
of high-class scientific illustration in these 
Missouri Reports which gives them a dis- 
tinct place of honor among all reports of 
theirkind. The present volume is not a 
whit behind the six which have preceded 
it in course. It is arich and noble oc- 
tavo which contains the Report of the 
Director, Mr. William Trelease, for the 
year 1895. We thus have three scientific 
papers, richly illustrated (a) ‘‘ Juglan- 
dacee of the United States,’’ by the Di- 
rector; (4) ‘‘A Study of the Agaves of 
the United States,’’ by A. Isabel Mulford; 
(c) ‘‘ The Ligulate Wolffias of the United 
States,” by Charles Henry Thompson. 
The other matter is an ‘‘ Anniversary 
Publication” ‘on the value of botanic 
study, by Henry Wade Rogers, and an 
account of Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant’s 
Contributions to the Prelinnean Library. 


Lapsus CALAMI, AND OTHER VERSES. 
By James Kenneth Stephen. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) Few Ameri- 
cans will find much of particular interest 
in these verses. Mr. Stephen died young, 
and he has many English admirers. Some 
of his rhymes are witty, and, toa British 
audience, quite catchy. A few of them 
strike a universal human chord with a 
singular suggestion of rare power some- 
what handicapped. As instances of happy 
fooling in which satire stumbles upon 
some good points, we could quote many 
lines and stanzas; but the book is not as 
important as might be inferred from its 
elegant make-up. It is simply a good 
sample of latter-day English humor done 
into verse. 


MEMORIAL OF THE LIFE AND LABORS OF 
THE RT. REV. STEPHEN VINCENT RYAN, 
D.D., C.M. Second Bishop of Buffalo. By 
the Rev. Patrick Cronin, LL.D. (Buffalo 
Catholic Publication Company. $1.00.) 
This volume, without being a memoir of 
the late Bishop of Buffalo, is a very satis- 
factory memorial, enriched with portraits 
of the late Bishop at different ages in his 
life, and with numerous illustrations of 
the institutions with which he was con- 
nected and in whose prosperity or foun- 
dation he was interested. The volume is 
also rich in personal tributes of respect 
and affection which were drawn out by 
the Bishop’s death. The major part of 
the volume is, however, occupied with a 
sympathetic sketch of this ecclesiastic’s 
life, character and varied activities. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND Piay. Sy C. 
Jj. Cornish. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.75.) With many excellent full- 
page illustrations, and printed in clear 
type on good paper, this book, descriptive 
of the social, domestic and individual 
habits and economy of animals, holds at- 
tention from the first glance. The field 
is a large one, and the author has shown 
considerable practical ability and tact in 
winnowing his materials. Every student 
of birds and animals will find a great 
deal of information in these pages; but 
we are sorry to say that the book has no 
index. 

A PARISIAN IN AMERICA. By S.C. de 
Soissons. (Boston: Estes &  Lauriat. 
$1.25.) There is nothing particularly not- 
able inthis book of commonplace remarks 
upon America and its people, made os- 
tensibly from the Parisian point of view. 
The author assumes too much and prof- 
fers too little in the way of actual knowl- 
edge. The book is readable, that is all. 
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To take it seriously would be a great 
joke. 


Soncs OF DECEMBER AND JUNE. Sy 
Walter Malone. (Philadelphia: Printed 
by J. B. Lippincott Co.) Mr. Malone 
has the gift of melody. His verse pours 
forth sweet-sounding combinations. 
Moreover, there is a fine poetic feeling in 
most of his pieces, and, best of all, his 
human sympathy is hearty and deep. If 
his poetry is not great, if its art is lim- 
ited, still there is something in what he 
has to sing. 


LITTELL’s LIVING AGE,bound with the is- 
sue for the three months ending with June 
has cometo hand. It differs from all the 
other monthly periodicals in being a com- 
pilation of articles selected from all the 
best foreign reviews and monthlies. The 
present volume is No. CCIX, from the 
beginning of the magazine. 


Literary Notes. 


In the //lustrated American of last 
week, July 25th, Miss Helen Evertson 
Smith publishes an historical story, ‘‘ In 
a Strait Betwixt Two: A True Tale of 
1779,’ the scene of which is laid in New 
Haven. 


....The July Magazine number of Zhe 
Outlook contains illustrated articles on 
both the Republican and the Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency. The arti- 
cle on Mr. McKinley is written by Mr. 
Murat Halstead, that on Mr. Bryan by 
Mr. Richard Linthicum, of Chicago. 


-The Art Interchange for August 
discusses ‘‘ Modern Russian.Art”’ and the 
‘*Mural Decorations at Washington’’ 
(third paper, by E. E. Newport). The 
popular ‘‘ Critical Conversations by Howe 
and Torrey,” in this issue, touch upon 
Wordsworth Thompson and I. H. Caliga. 
In the July issue William T. Dannatt was 
the subject of conversation. 


-Mr. Joseph Wesley Harper, whose 
death occurred last week, was a son of 
one of the original founders of the firm of 
Harper & Bros. He, himself, became a 
member of the firm in 1867, and continued 
in the business for twenty-five years. He 
had charge of the literary department of 
the house until he retired from the firm, 
two years ago. 


..--Mr. William George Jordan has re- 
signed his position as editor of Current 
Literature with which he has been con- 
nected since it was first issued in 1888. 
He will, for the present, devote himself 
more particularly to the completion of 
Jordan’s ‘‘ Guide to Poetry and Prose,”’ 
an index by subject or important word, 
of the contents of the principal anthol- 
ogies, books of selections, recitations and 
readings, published in America and Great 
Britain, for which 125,000 references have 
already been gathered. . 


. What to Eat is the title of the last 
new up-to-date monthly magazine, with ar- 
tistic print, decorative cover (Eve looking 
longingly at the apple), clever illustra- 
tions—all devoted to the cooking and serv- 
ing of meals. One of the neatest of the 
little sketches, printed in color, shows a 
hand pouring boiling water from a kettle 
upon a lobster which at once from green 
to red begins to turn. This attractive 
magazine is published in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and offers-itself as an ‘‘ authority 
for society upon how to cook, how to 
serve, dinners, luncheons, table decora- 
tions and furnishings’’ for a dollar a 
year. Eastern office, 43-45 Tribune Build- 
ing, New York. 


....Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new book on his 
mother will be entitled ‘‘Marget Ogil- 
vy.’’ Tho not a biography, it gives inci- 
dents in his mother’s life. The Bookman 
says: 

‘‘Mr. Barrie’s mother, a woman of re- 
markable gifts and noble character, died on 
the evening of September 3d last. On the 
Friday afternoon previous Mr. Barrie's eld- 
est sister was seized with a severe illness, 
and by Saturday night she had succumbed. 
They were buried together on September 
6th. The daughter, slowly dying on her 
feet, nursed the mother until she could 
nurse no more; and the mother, needing no 
more nursing, died not knowing, perhaps 
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scarcely suspecting, that her daughter had 
but a few hours gone before her out of this 
world into the next. It was then disclosed 
and announced on authority that Mrs. Bar- 
rie and her daughter were the originals of 
‘Jess’ and ‘Leeby’ in ‘A Window in 
Thrums.’ The lovely story of their lives 
had a beautiful and not wholly mournful 
end.”’ 

..‘' In consideration of the valuable 
services which Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe rendered in bringing about the 
emancipation of the slaves in this coun- 
try,’’ it has been proposed that a monu- 
ment be erected to her memory by the 
colored people of the United States. 
This would be in keeping with the won- 
derful penny subscription given by the 
‘Women of England,’’ rich and poor 
alike, which brought to the author of 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ 'a thousand gold- 
en guineas on a silver salver. A poor 
blind woman, whose cottage the collectors 
were about to pass by, supposing she 
would know nothing of the book, 
claimed: ‘‘I know ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
My son has read it to me, and I have my 
penny saved foryou.’’ If this plan fora 
monument is carried .out there will be 
many a penny saved in many a cabin for 
the purpose. 


Books of the Week. 


The Legislation of Con 
o = Organized 
1789-1895. 


ex- 





ess for the Government 
erritories of the United 

Max Farrand. June, 
ewark, N. J.: Wm. A. 


Your Little Brother James. By sesia y. Pem- 


nm. x 93. Stamford, ‘he 
Recorder ook Press a 


Composite Gosqasteial. Figures. 
Andrews, A.M . 734x544, pp. 57. 


sition Tablet. 
y B. L. D’Ooge, 





For Schools and Col- 
M.A. The same. 


— = ‘om 


Pets and Companions. A Second Reader. 
H. Stickney. 74x6, pp. 141. The same......... 
All Be Year Round. A Nature Reader. Part Il. 
Winter By Frances L. Strong. Illustrated 
by Gertrude A. Stoker. 7x6, pp. 102. The 
i abuvictdeek saddasiwbanedatcsonsenenteasanes 
The Educational Music Course. First, Second 
and hoa g Readers. By Luther W hiting Mason, 
James M. McLaughlin, George A. Veazie, W. 
W. Gilchrist and Nathan Haskell Dole. 8x 
66. TS lies cencccscecenscstasues 
A Manual of gg School Pe By ©. 
Bardeen. VARS, P p. 290. w. Zs. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Initiatory French Readings. Premiéres Lectures 
by “ Veteran.” Pp. 155. New York: William : 
0% 
Proceedings of the Jncerpetnted See i ty for 
Psychical a Part XXX. XI. 
pp. 174. London: Reonh Paul’ , ee h, 
ribner & Co., Limited. Paper................ 
The Flaw inthe Marble. Illustrated by Harry C. 
Edwards. 69{x4, pp. 240. New York: Freder- 
Fe 4 tana 
A Master of Fortune. By Julian Sturgis. 644x4%, 
pp. 192. The same 
A Secret of the — By Cornelia Mitchell Par- 
ons. a » pp. 13. New York: J.S. Ogilvie 


Thesenee for the Rospie. Illustrating Man’s Real 
Relation, Physica A Politically, Socially and 
Heligioualy to the Universe of “oO 2 Reu- 

ben reene, 5 X5}4, PP. 212. yston : 
EE recikncsascestccneddeensenesessace 

The Monetary and Banking Problem. By Logan 
McPherson. 7x5, pp. iv, 131. New York: D. 
ID nas cccneceecsscccascocecsosnccesens 

A —— in Other Worlds. A Romance of the 

John Jacob Astor. Illustrated. 
sixth Edition. 746x5, pp. 476. The same. Pa- 

The P Phiioso hy of Prayer: A Treatise on the Scti- 
wane! ature of Prayer. By re 
D.D., LL.D. 7x5, pp. 70. *vtica, BR. 3a We 
DIDS 650666 cececscesssccccensesscorccces 

(Ten Epochs in Church History.) The Ecume x al 
Councils. By William P. Du Bose, S.T.D. 
Sx, pp. vil, 3560. New York: The C ‘hristian 

Se ORR 

Origin and Development of the Nicene Theolo- 

With some Reference to the Ritschlian 

few of oTheolo and mentery of Doctrine. 

Lectures delivered on the L. P. Stone Founda- 

tion at Princeton Theological Se ~~ 4 in 
January, 18%. By Hugh M. Scott, D.D 

pp. ix, 390. Chicago: Chicago Theo- 

logica Seminary DE vaisdcccdacnnexosainos 

A oe Pilgrimage. 

4, pp. 277. New York: 
Pansy (Mrs P. Alden). [l- 
_ R. $4 . 396, etn: Lothrop 


a Her Tangles and by ae By Kate 
‘annatt Woods. 8x54, pp. 331. The same..... 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


po O YOU WAN TP 
TO UNDERSTAND 
THE SILVER QUESTION ? 
Order from your book store 6r the publishers 


1.The Question of Silver, by Louis R. 
Enricu, of Colorado. 


100 


0580 


By Julia C. R. Dorr. 
The M illan 








Mo 





“The author is interested in silver mines, 
but he is able to see clearly and to present 
clearly both sides of the question.” 
Revised edition, 16mo, cloth 
Paper 

Other timely publications on the subjects are 


II.—Taussig’s Silver Situation in the 
United States. Cloth 75 cts. 


I11I.—Wheeler’s Real Bi-metallism. 


75 cts. 
40 cts. 


Paper, 40 hades cloth. - 75 cts. 
Full list of the Questions a the Day (87 works 
nance and 


issued) and of other publications in 
economics sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 








Hobart. By nm Andrews. Illustrated. 
744x5, pp. Chicago and New York: 
Ba Teakpecn : Neely. Peas scnrsccatinseuenss 


A Selected Bibliogra ~ &; the Religious Denomi- 
— of the ted States. Comores a 
Georg ranklin Bowerman, 

With a list of the most important "catholic 
works of the world = an appendix, home ee 
by ag Rev. va h H - McMahon pp. 
iv, 94. New York: Cathedral Cibreee Associa- 
tion. * Paper. iddurtegedeteeueedeossecoduendsaeeus és 


D. Appleton & Co.’ § New Books. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES, 


The Monetary and Banking 
Problem. 


By Locan G. McCPHERSON. 
$1.00. 

This book is well oo ted to give any readera clear 

understanding of the subject that is now foremost in at- 


tention, and to enable him to form his opinions upon 
the phases of the question that are being so widely dis- 


cussed. 
Dr. Nikola. 


By Guy Boornusy, author of ‘‘A Bid for 
Fortune,’’ ‘‘The Marriage of Esther,” 





12mo. Cloth, 


etc. No. 197, Town and Country Li- 
brary. I2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


Mr. Boothby’s imagination and humor.are at their best 
in this new and stirring tale of romantic adventure and 
unexpected happenings. 


NEW EDITION OF 
A Journey in Other Worlds. 


A Romance of the Future. 


By Joun Jacos Astor. With Nine full- 
page Illustrations by DAN BeEarp. 
Sixth edition. 312mo. Paper, 50 
cents. 


“ The story merits gr a its ingenious conception 
and its readability. . Astor takes full advantage of 
the many opportunities for wedging in appropriate little 
astronomical lectures, and his fascinating story can be 
heartily commended for its substantially interesting 
and entertaining qualities.”"—London Literary World. 


“An nee and leven devised book. . 
lack of imagi hows a skilful and ‘win 
acquaintance with sclentific facts."—New York Herald, 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Firth Avenue, New York. 


GENEALOGY. 


To the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, Colonial 
Dames and all Kindred Societies, and to every 
Father and Mother in the United States: 

Prepare your own Family Chart, an easy, pleasant 
and fascinating duty. Those having any respect for 
themselves and their families keep such records All 
England uses them, and all the United States is now 
doing so. There isa fot of satisfaction in possessing a 
genealogica! record. Every one may. The forms ure 
mailed to you in Saran of six, FIFTY CENTS, and of 
thirte reece, NE DOLLAR. Address, the Sole Agent of 
the U. 8. and C: coal, Charles Bass, 132 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers. Cincinnati,o. 





EDUCATION. 


ATTRACTIVE LIFE CALLING. 

An see opportunity for some of our best men 
and women in the “‘ new profession”’—lay Sunday-school 
and Missionary work. e School for Christian Work- 
ers, Springfield, Mass., should enter 100 leaders Sept. 2d 
in order to begin to fill the demand. New: Ladies’ 
HOME, recognized practical missionary instructor, 
decision by trustees to place [nstitution on highest ed- 
ucational basis and secure as president a leader among 
college and seminary presidents. Arouse your friends 
and send for catalog. Yours very truly, 

J. L. Dixon. 


M ASSACH USETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for young ladies. ne miles from Boston. Music, Art 
and Languages. Reet preparation for College. 
MISS WE ITTEMOR Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
A 
New Hall, penal Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


“BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


John I, Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 49th year. Prepa- 
ration for ———- ge and for business. Music. New 
en building for ladies. Religious control. Low 
rates. Send for catalogue. 


w. 8. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of yonng 
women. Classical and scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and optional. Year —_ Sept. 16th, 1896. 
Apply toIda C. Allen, Prin. radford, Mass. 


PHE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMIN ARY, 158-140 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. 46th year opens September 24th. 
College preparation. Terms $700. For circulars ad- 
- the oe. \ D.H 
LARA SOLTON, ISABEL UBBARD, t > 
KATHARINE S. WOODWARD, Principals. 


Chauncy- “Hall. 
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COLGATE ACADEMY. 


Hamilton, 

Boys’ School. Prepares” for College or Scientific 
School. Cottage dormitories. New gymnasium. Am 
ple grounds for sports. Opens Sept. 10th. Send for 

formation to F. L. SHEPARDSON, A.M., Principal. 


Home Pre aratery School, Wellesley, Mas 
Special course for young ladies not ‘taking the Colleg 
preparatory « course. Address Miss A. M. 


THE 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Prepares for the best college and scientific schools 
rhe next year will begin Sept. 16th, 1896. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


GoopNow 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholar 
ship, culture and sound moral training amid pleasan 
healthful surroundings. Coliege preparatory. 
_A. G. BENED Cc T, A. M., Clinton, N. Y. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


A Genes of high grade for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson River 
Valley. A record of forty-two 
successful educational work. 
Art and Elocution. 43d year be gins Se 
catalogues address Rev. A. H. sA 
Principal, Claverack, N. Y. 


years of uninterrupted 
Jonservatory of Music, 
t. 16th. For 
JK, A. MG 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
(1o Miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of 
life, with advantages of healthful and beautiful sub- 
urban residence; rowing and skating on Charles 
River; outdoor games in ample, shaded grounds; 
best-equipped gymnasium and swimming tank under 
careful hygienic supervision; lectures and lessons on 
topics adapted to the ideal administration of homes; 
pupils properly chaperoned to the best musical and 
literary entertainments in Boston, and to historical 
places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank form for applica- 
tion or place on waiting list address, (mentioning 


this paper), 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladies. 48th year. College preperation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

MERCERSBURG COLLEGE. High 
Academy for Boys. Ten instructors. Modern equip 
ment. Prepares for any college in America. $250 per year. 
Wm.M.Irvine,Ph.D.(Princeton), Pres., Mercersburg,Pa. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, 


For Young Women, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Twenty minutes out. Collegiate and Seminary Courses. 
Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. A cultured ay . 
$350 to $400. Send for Illustrated atalogue. “Itisa 
liberal education to live in Washington.” Addres 
J.A. 1. Cassepy, Pres., P. O. Box 215 Forest Gien, Md. 


THE PEEKSKILL MALSTARY ACADEMY, 
PEEKSKILL, ¥.5 
year. —_ for oe roses * catalogue. 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


Grade 


63d 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 11 4th year begins September 16th, 1896. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. kor 
Catalogue and Illustrated Supplement, address 
H 1ARLAN P. AMEN, Principal Exeter, N.H. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 
Bridgeton, N.J. 27th year begins Sept. 16. Both Sexes, 
Prepares forany College, Teaching or Business, French, 
German, Art, Music, Gymnasium. Competent Physical 
Director. Spacious. campus and athletic fleld. Pure 
water, drainage perfect. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


The Western University of Pennsylvania, 


Founded 1786. Greatest institution of learning in 
the Upper Valley of the Ohio. Its Collegiate and 
Engineering Departments afford unrivaled ad- 
vantages. The place to study engineering is 
Pittsburgh. Write for Catalogue to 


W. J. HOLLAND, D.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in le ading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
— ; Outdoor sports, careful physic al training. Perfect 

arrangements. Best home influences. Beauti- 

fully situated, 28 miles from Boston. Fall term of @2d 

ear begins Sept. 10°96. For illustrated prospectus, ad- 
dress 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. De- 
es conferred. Fits for College, Music, Art, Modern 
Languages, specialties. Ste — Ly at, electric light, 


home comforts. Write for catale 


E. J. GRAY, D.D., Presids ~ Williamsport, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
WILLISTONSEMINAKRY. Academy for Bors. 


Prepares for any college or scientific school. Fu 
equipped laboratories in Chemistry, P’ —_ 8, and Biol- 
oxy for training for medical sec hools. Fifty “sixth year 
opens Sept. 10th, 1896. Wa. GALLAGuUER. Pb.D., Prin. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


_Obertin L_Rbonieste alSeminary. 62d ye aro 
ith ecial advantages in the Colle ege 





and Berkeley ——— Ne hls | 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley St., Back . Bay, Sten 
Sixty-ninth year (Chauncy-Hall) opens Sept. 21st. 

The consolidation of Chauncy-Halli, the oldest 
Boston private school, with the Berkeley School is 
the union of two strong forces forming an institution 
of the highest order, to be known hereafter by the 
older name. 

Thorough preparation for Colleges and Profes- 
sional Schools. Full a High School 
Courses. In all classes Special Students are re- 
ceived. Particular attention to ion for Mass. 


Institute of Technology. Send for 1896 Catalogues. 
Taylor, DeMeritte and Hagar. 





I. Bosworth, Sec. 


oe5 the." snserv atony of Music. E. 





STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
" STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
ANO THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. + 


THE WOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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Financial. 


Early United States Money. 


It was stated in these columns last 
week that the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States gave to Congress the power 
to coin money and to fix the value 
thereof, meaning that Congress should 
coin what it chose and atany ratio. As 
a matter of fact, gold and silver were 
in circulation then as now, and Congress 
gave itself to the task of straightening 
out the currency muddle of the times. 
So was passed the coinage law of 1792: 

During the early years of the Repub- 
lic all sorts of money were current, being 
received from the different nations with 
whom the country had dealings. The 
principal coin in circulation was the 
Spanish milled dollar, and in this way 
the ‘‘dollar'’ became the unit under the 
new law. It was the intent of Congress 
to coin gold and silver at the ratio then 
prevailing between those metals as bul- 
lion in the open market. In short, the 
and of legal-tender 
money was that some authority should 
certify to the weight and fineness of 
coins, and to the fact that the coinage 


idea of coinage 


represented the commercial valuations. 
Congress fixed the ratio at 15 to 1, and 
thus began our coinage system in 1792. 

It was not long before it was found 


that a mistake had been made. The 
coinage ratio did not accurately rep- 
resent the bullion or market ratio. 


France was then coining silver at the 
ratio of 15% to 1, and this was nearer 
The effect of 
even so small a variation from the mar- 
ket ratio began to make itself evident. 
A man with an ounce of gold (either in 


to the prevailing prices. 


coin or bullion) could exchange: it at 
the United States Mint for 15 ounces of 
silver; but if he sent it abroad he could 
get 15% ounces of silver for it. This 
is what actualiy took place by slow de- 
grees; 
in the coinage law of 1792, with the re- 
sult that the country was slowly drained 
of its gold. 


gold was overvalued a fraction 


After discussion, and when the lack 
of gold was clearly perceived together 
with the reason for it, Congress, under 
the leadership of Senator Benton, un- 
dertook to find a remedy. The result 
was the coinage law of 1834, tho long be- 
fore that—in 1806—President Thomas 
Jefferson, perceiving the way things were 
going, had himself, without consulting 
Congress, ordered the Mint to stop coin- 
ing silver dollars. The law of 1792 
had made the gold in adollar to consist 
of 24.75 grains of pure gold. The law 
of 1834 made 23.20 grains of gold a 
dollar, which was changed in 1837 to 
The grains of pure silver 
in a dollar being 371.25, the ratio thus 
established was practically 16 to 1. 
Meanwhile the European ratio continued 
at 15% to1, and thus the violation of 
the bullion ratio showed itself again, 
tho in a reverse way. 


23.22 grains. 


Now it was silver 
which was overvalued, and silver left 
the country as gold had done before. So 
it continued (so far as metal money 


was concerned) until 1873. Upto that 
year, when a new coinage act was 
passed, no silver dollars (speaking 


broadly) were in circulation, because 
such dollars were worth as bullion two 
Our 
metal money thus became gold, and 
gold only, because the number of 
grains of gold and silver put into a dol- 
lar by Congress in 1834 (and again in 
1873) did not conform to the commer- 
cial or market prices of the two metals. 
Up to this year, 1873, but 8,000,000 
silver dollars had been coined. The 
Congress of 1873, after considering 


or three cents more than as coins. 


the proposed coinage readjustment for 
three years and debating the same in 
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all its details, omitted the silver dollar 
from thelist of coins, for the simple 
reason that since 1834 none had been in 
circulation, and were forgotten. Gold 
had become the actual money of the 
United States, a result of the legislation 
by the Senators and Representatives of 
1834 and 1837. 

This brief history of our coinage laws 
shows clearly enough how sensitive our 
circulating medium has always been to 
any lack of adjustment as to the bullion 
ratio between the metals. A variation 
between them of but one-half of one 
per cent. was sufficient in the early days 
to drive out gold, and later the same 
fractional difference was enough to drive 
away silver. Asa matter of fact, there 
has never been an exact correspondence 
between gold and silver, the one metal 
or the other being exported or hoarded 
at intervals, tho the fluctuations were 
small and no serious harm arose. But 
if this was the case with fractional 
changes, what would the result be if the 
United States should try to overcome 
alone the enormous difference betv een 
16 to 1 and the commercial ratio of 30 
to 1? Only one result could be expect- 
ed—widespread disaster to all business 
and ruin to every one, merchant or 
wage-earner, who is dependent upon 
stable values for an opportunity to earn 
a living. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL BANKS. 


ON several occasions the banks of 
New York City have come to the aid of 
the United States Government, and only 
last week they signified their purpose of 
depositing at least $20,000,000 in gold 
with the Treasury Department to keep 
intact the Government’s gold reserve 
of g100,000,000, It is ridiculous that 
the United States Government should be 
in the banking business, and that it 
should require the help of the banks of 
the country to sustain it at a critical 
period. Nevertheless, the action of the 
banks of New York is of a really patri- 
otic character, and great praise is due 
them, and is, we think, freely accorded 
them for their action. We take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our read- 
ers to the following summary of the im- 
portant items of the quarterly state- 
ments of a large number of the National 
banks of the city published in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT this week, from which it will 
be seen that, owing to good manage- 
ment, their resources enable them to 
render good service to the Government 
and to their customers: 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


RERORIIOE: 65 vs ceessnavesesccte $13,744,550 
SAAD BION. oes oi sn sncrennscae 2,000,583 
DDIM cp nceksseseanwarenscackeens 400,000 
Vondivatted Prohts. ....<0ss00c000% 41,147 
IMAMEN cS ankchecbansschoscneneee 10,947,693 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
RERRRERER. <5s<nccuced cass unkahaae $8,454,583 
ISR OUI, sks cde cnnn verses y 450,000 
PUPNURLL GK nhknsssHbskehincexehe hens 800,000 
UmGiveRed) PRORIS........00<000000 166,711 
ERERNMOR oo ok nc ones kev abub aves 6,768,461 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
RORURIOER 5 500cseacsnccecbocmerce $34,582,713 
Se MIO. 6a ccnackonncsesioanke 300,000 
PRRNUNE. kx bweichapbksenkaschohaees 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 1,409,043 
IRENEN Sc cacecnincccheuneunionnis 26,862,796 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


ROOT one shoncsxeenesccnenen $7,588,288 
Ce a 1,000,000 
Surplus and profits.............. 221,217 
SPPREB inks ccabanbsccnbutscacan’ 6,318,131 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 

REMORIDEE ce skxpaciccresencoeys $1,826,250 
re en 250,000 
DEMME CLecesesoeonkineiesiannees 50,000 
Undivided profits. ............... 88,993 
PER ORE ova sania cep enka orceens 1,212,051 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 

RED REDER:.. kas. tavnbseeshencheens $2,526,400 
Gaptalatock. ...s<cs0+s. sauacecns 200,000 
eT ee eee Pee eee 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 259,168 
Deposits ......ceesgecceseccccenes 1,839,972 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources..........0..0 oseneee $27,890,068 
tN PONE vces cv eccevsnseonses 3,200,000 
UNGEMG orhn 5590s ewsss evs e0s00200 1,800,000 
Undivided profits............... 164,165 
Ne re ere 21,755324 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK. 
ORES, onschscsesievctesseseose $841,625 
eT ee 200,000 
oe ee ree 40,000 
Undivided profits...............+.. 4:736 
DROUIEB 3 iseccecctistnesscsess sais 551,889 


GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 


BDRIDOE 56 icici 0x seen ess0ksesse8 $10,708,648 
ee ee ee Te 1,000,000 
IIE... 606 wscceweccesessoeccee 1,000,000 
Undivided profits..............+4 678,344 
SMB Cosebecrksabasrsiceesess 7,148,594 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources.......sesee0. censbasees « $30,507,606 
Capital stock.....  nihecuncesewben 1,500,000 
TAB soso 60005500 00s000900 00000 5,000,000 
Undivided profits..............++- 508, 166 
SRNEEUB Cwivescceunssnswieweecenss 23,450,718 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


Te $4,969,492 
CORNED ROE. inns cvnievececvceniens 600,000 
See Te ee 400,000 
Undivided profits...............4- 126,862 
ROE cine bdueceessenesexenses 3,416,482 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 


ee, TTT Tee $9,214,817 
a ey 300,000 
| eT ree 600,000 
Undivided profits...............+. 11,808 
TRE S55 ssc unsawswnegsescensnns 8,080,289 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 
SEPP Tre yr errr $9,510,050 
Cee NRE... 5c-sssensencsocswnn 750,000 
PINIR ssn rnecncnnsnccescecoses< 750,000 
Undivided profits................ 68,386 
SB Sn e5ncb cise Genkesecseue 7,716,664 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


INES & civisnasdicwscessasacaed $10,396, 347 
SO ey aren 1,000,000 
PD. .ccopsboumsusehss<castines 900,000 
Undivided profits................ 37,100 
PORN ic va cecaneebsvexensiwxssec 8,172,101 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


NUE sons sccuesennecesbanvcus $16,371,759 
Capital eteck......65.0csevesecoves 2,000,000 
PINS 55, 00s Secure nwksesuseenewes 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 466,701 
DEPTIG iii wensiesnienccswnsesacs 13,381,958 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
EIUIINR 565 sss cn sbcessssnccuns $7,557,208 
CADIIAL BEDOK swan sveseeesesieces 700,000 
DUPPINS......cccsccesccesescsccccess 500,000 
Undivided profits................. 83,018 
yo ee 6,229, 190 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


eee ere $1,986,984 
SAA SUOEK siscccussnduwccaneess 300,000 
RUNNING 255. 5k40oScnwsnseenescceees 200,000 
Undivided profits................. 4,303 
REG cb scnenanchssaneecsswann 1,434,498 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
ES ee $4,795,056 
ee ee ee 600,000 
PONE iss ss akancscnsnseieescneens 120,000 
Undivided proGts........s00ccscees 265,002 
RNs hb ved scbubsusvedeveteede 3,613,687 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
BPE 5 s<ssnsversbonscxeccece $38,024,873 
RNIN BIE in 5s sivndvexsersecs ens 2,000,000 
NN Ks c5csansccbuvbssencuesuns 2,500,000 
Undivided profits................. 645,564 
PMC Staknschsaeneseeebebenne 32,797,132 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
Ee ere ae $5,470,362 
Oe 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 92,894 
EN icin kussoneeann een seecese 4,101,128 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 
OPIN v.cccwisickussuntes ccs $30,611,436 
RIN IE <insnnencncneasene ces 5,000,000 
PUN «nin bakinkswbasespanasoened 2,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 1,525,168 
RRRDDNIRG ck asavGscadekibeesctecac< 20, 162,378 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 


ee $4,171,745 
ee 200,000 
eT eee ae 40,000 
Undivided profits....... éieenioane 384,143 
Deposits....... eoegeceanerersers ++ 32§02,603 
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NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources.............. ina esues $5,638,704 
CN BOOK, 5 nce sine ose sis20scneees 750,000 
ee Se decree 250,000 
Undivided profits................. 88,400 
RUINS onc covecedsosceeSancnss=« 4,497,554 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources.........sscscess eenweh $8,672,410 
Capital: stock <.....5500000000000e9 500,000 
NS 555s conpcornsesassiceseees 150,000 
Undivided profits................ 118,084 
ERIE son caseescnsccsnseesses ees 798491375 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
RESGRICES ..0.520000secesves incubus - $7,520,544 
Capital stock........... eesunb ee 300,000 
RII. .< conivencesssownceis eee 600,000 
Undivided profits..... sean scinkeioig 57,649 
EPNIOD ccsn ys sesicssabenusenes ses 64532)596 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
IN a 0s sin wisscnssenccscces $11,914,327 
Oe 1,000,000 
RUE | ual eonkens chest ce ecesense 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 39,408 
SENS ick hbaosehcaa¥asawsaesce= 10,625,798 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
ET eT er $17,333,854 
IAP OOEK.. 00 s0scsveswwes ove 2,100,000 
NON oss vnkaesecaesestucscessen 50,000 
Undivided profits..............+- 306,726 
Deposits....... ccecccesccscocscece 14,833,529 


Monetary Affairs. 

_ THE financial situation shows some 

change for the better, and a strong hope 

has taken the place of last week’s de- 
spondency. General business is still 

light, because merchants fear the results 

of the widespread political folly; but 
in the agitation by Populists, the Silver 

Party and the Sound Money Democrats, 

thinking men see less reason for un- 

easiness than they did immediately after 

the Chicago Convention. The change 

has been the result of a patriotic move- 

ment among the New York banks to 
protect the National Treasury against 
the loss of gold through withdrawals 
for export to Europe and to Canada, and 

for hoarding, which had reduced the 

surplus reserve to about $87,000,000. 

The replenishment of the reserve to 
about $104,000,000 was ~the result of a 

twofold operation. It became evident 
that something must be done to stem 
the tide of withdrawals of specie if the 
Treasury was to be saved from a general 
onslaught by those who would exchange 
legal-tender notes for gold, and a num- 
ber of the leading New York bank 
Presidents promptly set out to secure 
pledges from their fellows to deposit 
gold coin from their reserves in the 
Treasury and take legal tenders in ex- 
change therefor, thus stopping the spread 
of the panicky feeling in the speculative 
markets and among the people general- 
ly. Ina short time promises of $20,000, - 
ooo gold were obtained from New 
York banks, in addition to $2,500,000 
from those in Philadelphia; and further 
amounts from Boston and Chicago. 
The trust companies responded with the 
banks, and in forty-eight hours after 
the deposits of gold were begun the re- 
serve of the Treasury was restored, as 
above stated. At once a more com- 
fortable feeling pervaded the markets; 
but the work was only half done, for 
there was a constant taking of gold by 
exporters which threatened shortly to 
take the reserve back to the old figure. 
At this juncture, Mr. J. P. Morgan 
convened a meeting of the bankers who 
are prominent in the exchange market, 
for the purpose of determining upon 
some plan for checking the exports of 
specie. A committee of seven was ap- 
pointed to make recommendations upon 
this point, and the end of the week was 
passed without the expected large ship- 
ments. The bankers are forming a 
syndicate to supply exchange, up to 
$75,000,000 if necessary, to provide for 
the necessities of remitters until such 
time as bills are offered against exports 
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of the crops now maturing, particularly 
of cotton. 
of the foreign houses is to be employed, 
by the sale of short exchange, to be 
covered when the bills mature in sixty or 
ninety days by purchase of commercial 
drafts. All this will be managed by 
the syndicate. In the meantime the 
money market may further eee and 
aid the operation. 

Stock market movements were irregu- 
lar, and the list sold at one time at a 
lower average than was recorded in the 
Venezuela panic. The decline was ac- 
companied by free sales of stocks to 
liquidate long accounts, as well as ham- 
mering sales by the bear party. The 
Granger shares took the lead of the 
downward movements, but there was 
also a very heavy throwing over of the 
railroad specialties and the industrials. 
Bonds declined with the stock list, but 
a singular fact about the market was 
that the London market was a fairly 
steady buyer of stocks here during all 
the decline. The close showed a pro- 
nounced recovery from the decline, 
caused by the covering of shorts on the 
action of the banks and of the exchange 
houses as above described. It came at 
an opportune moment, and doubtless 
saved the market from a very severe 
panic. When it became known that 
the exchange syndicate would supply 
the necessary bills rates for both ster- 
ling and Continental drafts declined, and 
the market closed at the lowest of the 
week. The money market was firmer, 
tho call loans were not above a 
2% basis most of the week. Time 
contracts went at 5@6%, and so much 
money was drawn out by the exports of 
$5,500,000 gold in the early part of the 
week that commercial paper was diffi- 
cult to sell under 6% for the best notes. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


&. onal 18. Decrease. 

i aiata aaah sire iw $5,301,000 

SC aieeainoem 400 6,102,100 
iegal tenders.. 38 60% 607,800 — 85,937,400 329,600 
saga 505,991,100 12,632,900 
Circulation....... 14,676,700 14,599,400 "17,300 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$6,102,100 

600 


seta: : Sai 
. ana $148,270,800 $6,431,700 
128,399,550 
$18,499,550 


Total reserve. 
=e required 
't deposits. . 


Surpl's res’rve. 





$21,773,025 





* Increase. 5 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


July 27th, t Surplus $41,996,575 
July th, 1 erpius. KS 
July 29th, 1893—Deficit.. 301, 
July 30th, 1892—Su: ~- 231, 





«+ 24,231,275 
Aug. ist, 1891—Surplus. . 19,481,350 


Transactions at the Clearing .House 
for the week: 


Clearings week ending July 2%th.. 
Clearings week ending J sa 18th. . 
——_ week en July - van 

es week coding July Pievcecseneue 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates as follows: 







Sixty days. 4 
Sight... - 
Cables cece : ‘ 
Documen ‘or en’ s 
Cm: vs. paneeseheceSentcouineses 487%4-7 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were weak, clos- 
ing as follows: 








BANK STOCKS. 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending July 25th were as follows: 


American Exchange. 4 Mechanics’........... 


Citizens 





Commerce...... poneete 
Fourth...... 7 


ee eeeneeee 





In other words, the credit. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 













































































Bid. Asked. 
165 172 
110 ecce 
450 vane 
295 305 
4,000 4.200 
13 esos 
175 18736 
202 wi 
130 oaam 
121 soe 
200 
250 
et 
110 ecce 
170 shia 
eens 170 
eves 90 
290 310 
110 
360 
330 
165 1% 
88 % 
157 eee 
140 eee 
170 
120 
730 
wi 
208 
185 
saa 140 
iz «ST 
lll cove 
410 ove 
100 sone 
ones 150 
me 152 
ew 180 énée 
ew York omen Bie 
ew York 0 580 610 “see 
ew York Nat. Saapenee.. 100 9% we 
ew * ones Produce Ex....... 10 115 ihe 
vinth 107 115 
1% ‘cage 
130 142 
175 200 
180 oxen 
‘iain _ 
235 ‘ 
ecoe 152 
167 173 
100 esee 
94 98 
1074 115 
105 112 
102 105 
ihe 
185 ss 
1%5 oeee 
110 114 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 
200 shares C., B. and Quincy Rd........64%4 


400 shares Louisville and Nash. Rd. Co.46% 
300 shares C., R. I. and Pac. Rd. Co.54%@55 


200 shares Cons. Gas Co. of N. Y..... «143% 
$6,528.91 Nat. Cordage Co. trust liquidation 
CR inicccceccceusces scaencat nee 


$13,500 N. Y. Bagging. Co. of B’klyn ist 
7 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co..281 
$25,000 Columbia Type Writer M’f'g Co. 

DOMES....00000. $900 lot 

....The managers of the reorgan- 
ization of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company give notice to the holders of 
reorganization certificates or receipts 
for preferred and common stock of the 
same, deposited under the plan and 
agreement of March 16th, that the 
third instalment of $4 per share in 
respect to preferred stock and $5 
per share in respect to common stock 
is called payable on or before August 
14th, at the offices of Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New York, Drexel & 
Co., Philadelphia, or Deutsche Bank, 
Berlin. 


. We noted in these columns on 
the 30th of April that the Southern 
National Bank had been absorbed by 
the Market and Fulton National Bank, 
and that the latter proposed to increase 
its capital stock from $750,000 to $1,- 
000,000. The transfer has been duly 
made, and ata meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Market and Fulton Bank, 
held on the 21st inst., the following 
gentlemen were elected directors to 
serve until January 13th, 1897: Isaac 
Rosenwald, Walter S. Johnson, Rob- 
ert A. C. Smith, Henry P. Booth, 
Alden S. Swan and Thomas B. Kent. 


eee eee ewww ee eeeee 


....Very important intelligence is 
that the representatives of the Royal 
Japanese Mail Steamship Company have 
just completed negotiations with the 
Great Northern Railway for a steam- 
ship line from Seattle to Tokio and 
other Japanese ports. The company 
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development of freight traffic, subse- 
quently giving attention to developing 
the passenger service by building new 
ships. The Royal Japanese Mail 
Steamship Company has been in exist- 
ing 25 years; it has a capital of near- 
ly $13,000,000, owns 62 vessels, and 
controls a large share of the Japanese 
and East India trade. There is a re- 
port from Chicago that the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway may 
possibly come into an alliance with the 
new line. The scheme is to establish a 
line from San Diego, Cal., to Japanese 
ports, San Diego being the terminus 
of the railway line. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railroad Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 3%% on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable at their office in 
this city on August 2oth. 

The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertises, in another column, to pay at 
its office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons 


due August Ist, on the following bonds: 
Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Main Line) Ist 
mort. 7%. 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Eastern 
Division 1st mort. 6%. 





We have been at much pains to ae a 
reliable list of bonds and_stoc from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 








Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 
7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
‘40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 


3d St. and 6th Ave., Mason ie lc Temple. 
deposits and surplus, July 1, $1,980 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Reorganization Certificates or Receipts for 
Preferred and Common Stock of the 


Northern Pacitic Railroad Co. 


Deposited under the Plan and Agreement of 
March 16th, 1896. 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BERLIN, 
July 23d, 1896. 
The sale of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
under decree of foreclosure of the Circuit Court of the 
United States, having been ordered to take place on 
July 2th, 1896, notice is hereby given that, pursuant to 
the provisions of said Plan and Agreement, the third in- 
stalment, viz.: 
$4.00 per share in respect of Preferred Stock, and 
$5.00 per share in respect of Common Stock, 
being the balance of the cash payments specified in the 
Plan, is hereby called for, and is payable at either of our 
offices on August 14th, 1896, and all holders are notified 
to make such payment on or before that date. Their 
reorganization certificates or receipts must be pre- 
sented so that such payment may be indorsed thereon. 


j. P. MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall Street, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 


Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


BPORT oF 
TIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New Yor 
in the State of New York, at the close of ‘business, p=: 


14th, 1896 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................seeeeeees 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 











THE CONDITION ‘OF THE NA- 













Premiums on U. 8. bonds.. 23,250 00 
Banking house 276,600 
Other real estate and mortgages owne¢ 10,800 Ov 
Due oo National banks (not reserve 

DO a wie 5 cn cece csccccccnsccsuccccuccccsee 287,003 28 
Due | ‘from State banks and bankers........ 27,643 86 
Checks and other cash items............... 2,766 54 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 114,450 74 


Notes of other National banks............. 2,500 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 




















Ladberensond J actstwoseussncee 1,440 34 
Law! rut money reserve in banks, 
cle oe $587,419 50 
Legal: tender notes......... 122,771 00 
U. 8. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders.... 220,000 00 
——— 980,190 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 9,000 00 
is dkncvcccceccecivdncneteussedceccane “#4. 79%, 055 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital sock I cpa eddwadenddcnssecius $600,000 00 
- its chidbudacddestucodacascace <e 120,000 00 
= ided apaitiee less expenses and taxes 
i caseneneds celehveduwnenecdsvomnas ¢ 265,002 39 
weal bank notes outstanding.......... 180,000 00 
Due to other National banks. $4,314 88 ° 
_— to State banks and bank- 
Lubdegenanecanedsecessceude 92,933 47 
Dividends rrr 4,094 89 
Individual deposits subject 
J eee 3,453,276 06 
7 certificates of de- 
Migscadascqsecacscesecescs 
Certified checks 
8, wo po 10 
Contingent fund 366 14 
Allowed for city and county tax........... 10°00) oo 
Weaken deddensen canes ttnsticnnadcavest $4,795,055 63 63 


STATE OF NEw York, County OF NEw York, 832.: 
, D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my sete and belief. 
. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed awd sworn to us en -” this ih day of 
July, 1 Ww. V. A. Px 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
NAUMBURG, " 
EWALD FLE ITMANN, ¢ Directors. 
E. A. WALTON § 
Ree OF THE CONDITION OF THE FRANK-~ 
NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business July 


14th, 1896 : 
RESOURCES. 




































RR ON III a acc cos ccccccesstscceses $520,204 24 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured eo 918 62 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
miums on U.S. bonds........ 5,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc............ 18,394 58 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 4,501 88 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
SI iio nhindétc 4666604 da nc ndavers<cavene 78,178 82 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 53 
Checks and other cash items..... 2,149 15 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 30, 219 3 
Notes of other National banks............. 348 00 
F — Paper currency, nickels and 
151 98 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pegaeasecenacseedes cesses $47,122 00 
Legal: ‘tender notes..........- 80, 615 00 
=_—_—_—_"_+ 127,737 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasures (5 
rcent, of ¢ ae ulation).. 2,250 00 
Due from U. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. sotemgtien fund) 680 00 
Naa dadncudordinedadiinks ceddysccece $841,624 96 
LIABILITIES 
Cc ——~ BtOCk Paid IR. .... cccesccccccccccsscee $200,000 Ou 
ares IEE: cebdeeddetontsdeddeddeduntens 40,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
pa 4,735 69 
National bank notes outstanding ; 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks.. 34 80 
Individual deposits subject to 
Gs cactececdesconeresccacees 496,134 72 
Demand certificates of deposit 16,605 94 
Certified checks................ 16,608 36 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 1,105 45 
- — 551,889 27 
CF itccesdiincsdesntitaxsnteasenewiaa $841, 624 96 
STATE OF N Y OF NEw YORK, 88..: 





YOR U 
Lc HARLES F J AMES, Cc tashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly 
true to the best o 


swear that the above statement Is 
wy, aoe dge and belief. 

CHARLES F. JAMES, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 
July, 1896. E. <a Sa 
Notary P ublic, N. Y¥. 
Correct—Attest : 
E. uM. cy TLER, 

TH E( . HUF FMAN, 
ELLI is it: ROBERTS, 

EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE SEC- 

OND NATIONAL BANK of the City of New 
York, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business July 14th, 1 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...........--.-seeeee00e $5,182,071 14 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 1,896 21 


¢ Directors. 


















United States bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
NE, MII, COD, socncccavcecoscrccucse 107,494 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
ROME) « cccccccccccccccccsccccecesces 138,681 38 
Due from State banks and bankers 6,109 58 
Checks and other cash items........ 61,863 87 
Exchanges for Clearing House..... 191,580 19 
Notes on other National banks............. 31,482 OU 
rua paper currency, nickels and 
DEnaadatdanulededdas sudvuwdentendcavee 915 U1 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
SE dtasccencesced coccsencve $977,904 00 
Legal-tender notes............ 277,447 OO 
U. S_ certificates of deposit 
ap legal tenders............ 500,000 00 
——— 1,754,751 ww 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer & per cent. of circulation) 2,280 OO 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 = r 
cent. redemption ahs ccncctesecces 300 WU 
MM idétdidddduteadebtiterdeun widdacese $7,529,544 38 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in. $300,000 0D 
nd te 8 fund 600,000 00 
Undivided profits. 
iibitindineasesiakneentseendancses 57,648 70 
National bank notes outstanding........ 39,360 00 
Dividends =e. eqaveseeen $50 00 
Individual deposits subject 
WP Qs ds cree cnccccceess cages 6,448,001 56 
Demand certificates of de 
Seasuedecectcoee epee 38,320 05 
Certified checks................. 3,568 93 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 2,095 34 
——- — 6,592,535 6 
, ESAS ret nta to en em een $7,529,544 38 


STATE OF NEW YoRK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &8.: 

. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement Is true to 
the best of my knowledge and bel ites. 

J. 8. CASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before this 22d day of July 
1896. 
Jos. W. TaANTUM, Notary Public. 
Cosvect—- Attest 
CHA roere K, 
SOHN we. 


EN, ( Directors. 
WELCOME o HITCHCOC K, § 





DEUTSCHE BANK, 


Berlin. 


NOTICE. 
, ONAL BANK. | 
cated at quanen se ye State of tthode Teland, ts 


its affairs. aie AK holders and others, mould 
Asso- 


ae Wy. 





at first proposes to devote itself to the 





other claims a) ont inst the 
EDWIN KNIGHT, Cashier, 
une 30th, 1896, 





DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO, sT. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 

RAILWAY CO., 52 Wall St., New York, July 2th, 
1896.—A dividend of THREE AND ONE HALF PER 
CENT. on the preferred stock of this compar will be 

id at this office on Thursday Aug. 2th. Transfer 
books oO the preferred and common stocks will 
uly Sist, and reopen on Friday, Aug, 





close on Friday, « 
896, 


lst, 1 
at M, L. SYKES, Treasurer, 
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Bporr OF THE CONDITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL PARK BANK, at New York, in 
ro hgh of New York, at the close of business July 

















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................-+0++++ $22,942,855 56 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured........ 345 75 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation..... 50,100 00 
Stocks, securities, etc...........--+-++- ae 458,660 01 
Banking house, ——— — —— paves 1,064,250 00 
re National banks (not reserve 
x = hinge ictepseadsebabiyiras soevbs 692,911 14 
Due from State banks and bankers 237,798 68 
Checks and other cash items......... ° 16,005 58 
Exchanges for Clearing House........ .-. 2,785,532 21 
Notes of other National age prspe runes ‘ 6,645 00 
jonal paper currency, nickels anc 
oe save . : : seveascneksWieebeskheebesserres 3,003 05 
ful y reserve in bank, Ms 
manatee: $3,815,428 25 
Legal tender notes......... * 766, 198 00 
U.&. certificates of deposit ane 
for legal tenders.......... / 
-. eg ende Be 9,691,616 % 
Redemption fund with .8. Treasurer 
6 pore rent. ofc BR peeeseusthotosas 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 co 
per cent. re -demption fund)..... 73,000 00 
....; chcansecseeshisseieeietinas sete $38,024,873 18 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stoc : | ee ery $2,000,000 00 
2,500,000 00 


Uniiviae _ rics “4 Seebavesiveebeunses ceases 
divided profits, less expenses and taxes 
ee teen ‘ sickens eeeeeuan en 645,564 47 
44,640 00 
= to other National banks. 
om to State Banks and bank- 
Divi idends unpaid............. 
Individual deposits subject 
OS SELLE LE 18,887,575 91 

Demand certificates of de- 
8 62,379 20 


oscegocenceseccosccoesone 413,382 06 








—_. p6besbedensse pistes ceesney 865,000 00 
—--- 82,797,132 48 

Liabilities other than those above stated, 
SE DRUNEGD. 005 ccpeccci veces ceseunseseesvees 37,596 B 
cesebsvexcsscennee $33,024, 873 18 





STATE OF NEW YOR ¥ NEW ‘York, 88: 

I, EDWARD E. P POOR, Pre sident of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement fs 
true to the best of my eee dge and belle 

ARD E. POOR, President. 
ag ribed and sworn a be fore me this 20th day of 
July, 1896. W. A. Matn, Nofary Public, 
Kings Co. Cert. filed in New York. 
Correct—Attes 
rf d8. T. MOORE, ) 
aC HARD DELAFIEL D, ¢ Directors. 
. ROCKHILL POTTS, '§ 


R= PORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE Ne Y¥-~ 
CONTINENTAL NATIO?D 1 BA 
New York, at the close of business on the 14th day of 
July, 1896. 

RESOU RCEs. 
Loans and discounts. ...............seeceres 
Overdrafts..........0.0.06 
eS ee 
Other stocks and bonds. . 
Premiums 
Real estate 


pecie 
Legal tender and 









518,275 00 
2,250 00 


Due from Treasurer of U. 





Exchanges for Cle avin 
et b6or ssbb ers éeeesenn> 582,603 64 
Due from banks.............. 368,687 28 
Other cash items.............. 
2,227,988 58 
DD Sbibatbuniinssevkininonee 


Oe Se eT 
Surplus and profits........... 
“88 expenses and taxes 








34,737 50 

14,2 42 
05 
47 
06 
Acceptance es. Seles 56 
Certificates of « epos 273 88 
Cashier's checks............ 8,475 58 


6,318,130 60 


PR Sb bbb bskesochasteconeecscoebeeuaneeee angen 237 69 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Casnier of the “shove- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best ot my kne a and belief. 

L 


FRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before pond thie dist day of 
July, 1896. EO. H. COREY, 


Notary Public N. Y. County. 


HENRY M. TABER. 
BENJAMIN PERKI 
EDMUND D. RANDOL PH, § 


RX EI ont a THE ConpiTiox OF THE MAR- 

ND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
at aoe eri ‘in _ — of New York, at the close of 
business, July 14th, 


Correct—Attes 


( Direc tors. 


‘= SoU RCES. 
Loans and Giscounts...................sec008 $4,975,357 22 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 476 01 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation........... 250,000 00 
83,000 00 


U.S. bonds on hand 
48,000 00 
25,659 33 
500,230 00 


POSSE, SOCUTEIOR, SC... ......0000000. 00000008 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 
Due from National banks (not reserve 










ED. cinebkhernkaenbe tie 598,101 50 
Due from State banks and ba 34,814 
Checks and other cash items. 168,871 93 
Exchanges for Clearing Hou 437,064 48 
Notes of other National banks. 84,061 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 

Ns sé0n5hss sash btneateus Sethe $336,660 95 

Legal-tender notes............. 1,385,508 00 

U. S. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders............. 570,000 0O— 2,292,168 95 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of c .-- ore a 11,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 per 

cent. rede caption |_| he ra ar 1,000 00 00 

Ss inebaeccecusbeks ccebenssecueesmecen . $951 510, 049 67 67 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, les 









witionai bank notes outstanding.......... 225,000 00 

Due to other National banks.... $651,040 86 

Due to State banks and bankers. 644,046 45 

Dividends unpaid................ 4,225 00 

Individual deposits subject to 
OS Sar 6,273,923 97 

Demand certificates of deposit. 11,408 67 

Certified Checks................. 1,865 18 

Cashier's checks outstanding 158 62— 7,716,663 75 
EE ee $9,510,049 67 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, A. GILBERT, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the 
best of my Knowledge and beli = 
LBERT, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to w 3.. me, this 2ist day of 
July, 1896. A. B. Lewis, 
Notary Public, Kings 6 ounty. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest 


R. BAYL 
JAMES 1. MIORGAN, JR., 
. Ws _ DEVO E, 


BROADWAY EDAR me 


{ Directors. 









THE INDEPENDENT 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T= CHEM- 
ICAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
lag: = of New York, at the close of business July 


RESOURCES. 
Loans —s EGiscunte henGheebeanterncabeseceth $20, 
Crees b pase chon cepsenpe opeSeborerrcceesoes 18,§ 
. 8. —- to secure circulation. , ° 
Stocks and —- 
Banking house. . 
Other real estate 








ge 58 
s2eene 














ye 
= 
= 








272,549 08 


1,231,534 41 


ouse 
Bills of other National banks. 
ene currency 





a ————_ 11,648.89 91 


BRIO, cavscvcecsasccctcnsepevsvcpuevinevdes » $34,582, 713 2713 B 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ra EE Set 
Dt TL, cexcidcneperpigptensdevreskweencs 
Undivided profits...............ss00+- 
State bank tee pe outstanding......... 
Due to National banks........ $3,464,817 51 
Due to State banks, private 
banks and bankers.......... 
ee deposits. . os 
Certified checks.... 


$300,000 00 
6,000,000 0 


"10,874 00 








Cashier's checks outstanding. 
Demand certificates of de- 
PREEB ccccnpneccnssppeosemeeds 
26,862,796 OO 





STATE 0 ORK, COUNTY OF NEw Y: 

I, WILLIAM J. QUINL AN, Jr., Cashier of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank of New Y ork, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to the best o: my knowl- 
—- and belief. WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier. 

mage to and subscribed before me this 2ist day of 
July, 1 Epw’p P. Brown, Notary. 
Cc Licosd~Aste 
el ROOSEVELT, 
FREDE ERIC W. STEVENS, {Directors 
ROBERT GOELET, 


Ree OF THE CONDITION OF. THE MER- 
TILE NATIONAL BANK, of the City 
of ese York, at the close of business, July 14th, 1896 : 





RESOU RCES. 
EON OD GIN OTIRsn 0 00:00:56 00c0cecccoccses $6,590,130 00 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 2,476 1 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 300,000 00 
& ke " “  }S= GREER ESRERS 200,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds................... 46,500 00 
Stocks, securities, etc....... is 51,645 22 
I BID iteinhcnbaspnssccctneescocccees 2,000 00 
Due from National banks................... 477,636 49 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 43,065 87 
Checks and other cash items $16,331 62 
—— for Clearing - 
eee eerseresescesesesee sf 

Notes of other National banks 5,007 00 

OCIS .... .ccccccccscccccccccccs 240 48 
Legal- p-- ee 1,100,050 00 

» rtificates of deposit 

for legal a cat G 250,000 


Redemption fund with UD. 
(5 per cent, of circulation) 


ei acncadtemneteoeiecsispvecesesmiunle 


s. Treasurer 














LIABILITIES. 
( ‘apital stock PRT Ai ccncccasapcpcensacch $1,000,000 00 
ND ININE. 0 0.00000008s060 000000 ccsessescees 900,000 00 
Un ided apadine less expenses and taxes 
Si chenshbestesses csotuneteosenwnsecestees 37,099 50 
Reserved for taxes................ 16,739 85 
National bank meeee outstanding... 269,990 00 
., .  . eee 417 00 
Due to other National — $3,156,531 50 
— to State banks and bank 
nee seesbunececsgesoconassone 1,387,836 00 
Indiv idual deposits subject 
og REED 3,358,061 46 
Demand certificates of de 
ec tacateeebneeeiibicbeaee 1,544 59 
Certified checks.............. 248,004 04 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 20,123 14— 8,172,100 73 
Es dikkoeseilb ck sthenkvenabes>ernbs oni $10,396, SAT 08 


To 
STATE OF ae York, Cou are OF NEW YORK, 8&38.: 

I, FRED'K B. SCHENCK, President of the above- 
named bank, a emai yt. that the above state- 
ment is true to the pest of ont area and belief. 

ENCK a. 

~ a and pinay to before me this 20t h day of 

July, 1 ALBERT DENISON joupe 
Notary Public, N NY. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 


JOHN E. BORNE, 
id KNEELAND, { Directors. 


R®* vs, OF THE CONDITION OF THE NINTH 
NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
—_ of New York, at the close of business, July lith, 


RESOU RCES 


Tennn OBR GISCORR. ....0:05c0000..cccccccsece $3,111,654 97 
verdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 36 

U. 8. bonds, to some circulation.......... 

Stocks, securities, e Er aes 


Banking house, A AS and fixtures. . 
o> from National banks (not reserve 


nts 
Due 1 from State banks and ae 









Checks and other cash items.. 5,101 11 
Exchanges for Clearing House... os 157,807 21 
Notes of other National banks.............. 8,400 00 


Redemption fund with U, S. Treasurer 


(5 per cent. 2. ‘¢ireulation} Seb ea eenESeons 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other th: 
cent redemption _ __ 7,000 00 
BR vi ncscacsectcsesmiemiusssmneen $5,638,704 31 
LIABILITIES 
a ro | EE MR hekesicenens tncesseicns $750,000 00 
mone Siisissvasekbonpusssbieveenkebenss 250,000 00 
iv ded profits, less expenses and taxes 
"aa suk ub abenne dp psehhsaiiiabebibdensnavaese 88,399 91 
National bank notes outstanding........... 44,250 00 
Due to other National banks. #1, 149,057 68 
: to State banks and bank- 
sehierneeearoerbecetiaee 484,934 27 
Dividends EE nichivessees 1,893 00 
Individual deposits, subject 
BOGE a cccsnecccccccncsccis 2,802,315 55 
Demand certificates of de- 
isens shh ssenutsbasscoses en 1,13 
Certified checks.............. 42,140 52 
Cashier's checks outstanding 16,088 38 
—_—-— — aaa 40 
DRE WR vccietnsvsscececssoscnsccscssceces 8,500 00 


eT $5, 638,704 31 704 31 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.- 
I, JOHN K. CILLEY, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that el peeve statement is 
true to the best 0: ~s 


Subscribed and eh. ~ pay me this 20th 


July, 1896. F. W. ./ OTT, 
Notary Public, N N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest 
WILLIAM E. ISELIN 
AUGUSTUS F. LibeY, Directors. 
BRNEST WERNER, 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - =  * $605,800. 
Pi sw is ectnnsnnesegneseevnicisessanspeacte $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of rst mortgages with the Security Com- 
Sackbteg of my ett Conn., under Supervision 

egy ofConn., New York, 
Mass., "°° aine. Amount of issue limited 
AW, ge rt penis 

XEC UTORS, ETC., ERMITTED 

BY LAWTO % 'VEST in THESE BONDS. 








R Poet RL 4 ND TRADE ri NATION. 

Ar, BURRTBE G80 Wowie ae Tae 

the Sigte aS ew Y 4 the c ig 1 
Sects RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............./- $20,724,160 

Overdraft B 








U.S. bonds to secure circulat 
Banking house, furniture — .-= 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
































ABOMS)... 0c ccccccccccsccscscccsccccescocses ly 
Due from te banks and . 
Checks and ~ 4 cash items je os 78,763 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 1,1 3 
Notes of other National banks 76,134 
— paper currency, nickels and = 
Lawrul money reserve in bank, viz.: 
hccncpeveiiteesessscess $3,735,400 00 
cena notes. ly oo 
U. S. certificates of ‘deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 1,960,000 00 
——_———_ 6,748,262 00 
Redemption fund wae uv. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. = cwome DD coscencesameane 2,250 00 
Due from U.8 — r (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption BRED > vsccnsdenveccesccse 11,000 00 
WUREE, cc ccccnsscnnvccevecsccconccsentoceets $30,507,605 86 
LIABILITIES 
Coptel puck paid in $1,500,000 00 
Undivi 8 fund... - 5,000,000 00 
+4 ded | a 
“aa 508,166 28 
National bank notes outstanding. . 48,040 00 
tate bank notes outstandIng............... 5,682 00 
Due to other National banks. $8,166,987 69 
_ to State banks and bank- 
L peiataniehhapiaberiee see 8,077,459 66 
Dividends oe 18,082 00 
Individual deposits subject 
i  , SRR ARE 11,941,549 91 
Demand certificates of de- 
Sudha vehcorsberoeveness 20,458 37 
Certified checks.............. 121,086 81 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 105,143 64 
—_———_ 23, 450,717 58 
rer “sed 86 





——— OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR! 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
aan bank, do solemn! Bag that the above state- 
ment fs true to the ve 0 knowledge and belief. 

EDWAR TOWN + oer. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me t — 
July, 1896. Sampson H. = 
Notary Public, N Sha Go. 
Correct—Atte 


EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, 
H. C. HULBERT, 


‘ Directors. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


Rao. OF THE CONDITION OF JT EA- 

RD NATIONAL BANK t New} York, 

Ag a of New York, at the close of b business, J uly 
*: : 










RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..............sscssscces $4,842,308 72 
Ove ‘Trdrafts, secured and unsecured. . ° 14 89 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. . 90,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U.S.d ft 50,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on _hand..... 75,650 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bond 21,192 56 
Stocks, securities, etc... 431,218 84 
Due from National ba 
Si cstucciudlt nesumeiiiecivessosenees 570,185 02 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 72,571 69 
Checks and other cash items........... one 2,668 63 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 741,118 39 
Notes of other National banks............. 115 
F — paper currency, nickels and on 2 
pik pinabhebheceneeetaseessemabiosesece 21 
Lawful nanny reserve in bank, viz.: 
ALAA ES REI 081 55 
Legal tender notes........... 752,507 00 
U. 8S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.............. 180,000 00 
—————_ 1,735,588 55 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............e.0s« 4,050 00 
SI: <icsuadnwsevasneoneteeucsatvaccescnte $8,672,409 50 
LIABILITIE 
es a me ow NO. hi ovcndiederkceccctntad 
Univ spa oeeensneyceten seve sentiesdubte 150,000 00 
vided edin, less expenses and taxes 
encseiinemnabbelsehtieubbentieeeneneabe 118,084 01 
witional bank-notes outstanding. . 49,950 00 
SUD GW MID, osincneccscnccins sonnescoce 000 
Due to other National —— + $2,988,462 80 
—_ to State banks and b oon 2 
Divi idends unpaid............... 33 
Indiv: ~ deposits subject to 256 
Mn po of deposit 101,582 50 
Certified checks................ 273,134 85 
Cashier's aaa outstanding. . 44,927 45 
United States deposits.......... 40,000 00 
7,849,375 49 
TEs nstsdc uk séewecenboeeshashesnreecannes be eged 50 


STATE OF NEw YorK, CouNTY OF NEW Yo 
I, 8. G. NELSON, Vice President of the above: named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Neng Ty and belief. 
S , Vice President. 
om and sworn to “nage me this 20th day of 
J aly, 1896. aaa K. ey 


Correct—Attest : 
EDWARD V. LOEW 
F. V. GREENE. vel 
DANIEL O’DAY, 





Rent OF iy CONDITION OF THE N. Y. 

UNTY NATI ONAL BANK, at New 
York oe in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, July 14th, 1896 : 


RESOURCES. 

































Loans and discounts $1,! 95 45 
Overdrafts, secured and un +962 85 
U.S. bonds to secure cirewlation. 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc................ 1,434,137 57 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 60,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 56,602 14 
Due from other National banks (not re- 
tak. eee 160,431 58 
Checks and other cash items 6,901 25 
Excnan ee for Clearing House. ae 130,406 30 
Notes of other National banks.............. 41,350 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
+ ieinebicks piebereneneins SuaMEnibesSaspes 3,346 59 
eee J waamand reserve in bank, viz.: 
pesececns genecscoesons $571,154 00 
ee teiee notes.. 00 
U.S. certiiicates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 100,000 00 
——— 879,459 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
6 - cent. of circulation)... TS aR 2,250 00 
m4 from U.S. Treasurer (other than § 
per cent. redemption | ERE nee W2 50 
Pu nce ebih wen veaUecapacwsvemcancues $4,171,745 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in... ++» $200,000 00 
Surplus fund....... ‘ 40,000 00 
— ided profits, 

RENE te eaceveee 384,142 50 
weticnai bank notes outstanding 45,000 00 
— to State banks and bank- 

bhgiegs daneoeen scontadecete $70,283 35 
Dividends ee 240 00 
= * — deposits subject 
rebnsebonesserkebenes 3,344,333 40 
Demand certificates of de- om 
certified Si ctescevesetes 41,162 91 
Cashier's om oh outstand- 
RK cvaccenscccvconcessesseess 9,689 53 
——————_ 8, 502,602 73 
ND ivancscecnpvceeseseawsscspseepennen’ $4,171,745 23 


STATE OF New York, County OF New YORK, 88.: 

. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, “do solemnly swear that ete above statement 
is true to the best of my knows and belief. 

- BREESE, yx - 


Subscribed and sworn to Suda me this 2ist da; 
July, 1896. 
JOHN SOWAAL, Notary sto 
Correct—Attest : 
ISIDOR STRAUS 


HOBART J. PARK, t Directors 
WM. H. JENNISON, 





July 30, 1896 


















EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF NA- 
TIONA BAKE . OF F COMMERCE. in New 
Sa Sor ork, in New York, at the 
close of business July lath, oe, 
RESOURCES. 
I. 1.5 a aitieaniutnbesees $14,163,478 36 
DE, sossccccusscgsscapes gece ene 530 85 
U. 8. bonds to secure AX Reman dacsne 2,534,000 00 
U. 8. ds to secure U. 8 a 300,000 00 
D. 8. ah “y i disimvcastereesseckotces 1,000,000 00 
Pre . 8. 325,770 00 
Stocks, soourities, ae 2,277,122 B 
elicannbaeden 987,604 40 
Due from National ban 1,786,708 64 
Due from State banks and bankers 195,619 27 
Checks and other cash items 73,749 74 
Exchanges for Clearin be 2,739,012 68 
Notes of other National banks. . 120,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, n 
Si rscowperenteosesensies 2,169 6 
Lawful rve in 
Gpecie............. 
Legal-tender notes. . 
U.S. certificates of 
for legal tenders........... 500,000 00 
—————__ 3, 84,650 60 
Redemption fund with U; 8. Treasurer (5 
p. cent. of circulation)................... 114,030 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
redemption fund)............cssseecssccees 146,990 00 
i vvciecrsvecsncstssbectisenspesuesnsés ~ $30,611, 436 44 
LIABILITIES 
Cooteal 7 site sensccdsiesanerinces $5,000,000 00 
ed rer ong ceccec coesteessscoccepeccocooce 2,000,000 00 
Un ivided | profits, less expenses and taxes 
eS eae a ai Tati honbeng 6465s 1,525,167 98 
National bank notes outstanding........... 1,923,890 00 
Due to other National Ls 499,930 
os: to State banks and 
eeiiciennabetineddemes eh osene 8,762,151 21 
Dividends w Cratos oniat 15,704 00 
—— Sepetts subject to 
DEE vastetwandaantccnss osese 11,211,457 86 
Demand certificates of de- 
keevkghoubiiesteciees wteses 5,870 00 
Certified checks and accept- 
SEDs ccnne <n 600ds5ebsccesone 1,189,689 00 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 177,575 5O 
United States deposits........ 1,268 
—— of U. S. disbursing 
b oseccsevescrescosecsoos 8,736 04 
20,162,378 46 
oer Creer ee _ #06 436 44 


STATE OF NEW YorK, COUNTY OF NEw YO 
I, WILLIAM C. DUVALL, Cashier of the “above- 
named bank, do solemn! y swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best o my Keowledge oné and belief. 
L, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to — me this dist day of 
July, 1896. WARREN C. FR H, JR 
Notary Publie, New ve ork County. 
Correct—Attest : 


CPARLeS LANIER, 
ERMAN { Directors 
JOHN CLAFL IN, 


RESP OF THE CONDITION OF THE NATION- 

BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, at 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, July 14t 14th, 1896 : 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............+ssseeeees $4,773,749 93 
Iverdrafts, secured and unsecured... 2,598 55 
U. 8. bonds to a7 circulation...... 50,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. indddnessweescnsse 5,000 % 
Stocks, securities, etc.........-...---+---- +. 187,722 
agg real estate and mortgages owned... 4,500 00 
* from National banks (not reserve 
Di thtiiendnn pndbteaanetnenebounéesess 323,556 63 
Due S trom State banks =* Senteers pephecwen 195,724 93 
Checks and other cash items................ 13,389 41 
Exchanges for Clearin; House peenwennionnée 515,086 94 
Notes of other National banks.............. 2,565 00 
—— paper currency, nickels and — 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
SEED s 0 b5s'54s sobve sens seep se $924,512 80 
Legal-tender notes.. 545,666 00 
U.S. certificates of “deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 10,000 00 
—_—— 1,480,178 80 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption DES b0reeesés sieucneve 600 00 
ickabsietscecccieshunate dandabnsnkow $7,557,208 36 
LIABILITIES 
Gretel 4 BIE Ditsnehaensennenneaestene $700,000 00 
inicey riba scaeseneekhanesseceeessotpus 500,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
“a Seiane Dascreausdsoaehabubasaes sesh sneaee 83,018 31 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
Due to other National 
Ss ssiuuntnen seodneintecbe $1,458,190 99 
Due to State banks and 
Si oneconssndscskeosense 1,198,725 24 
Dividends  csadabebens 6,365 10 
ey deposits subject 
popeamiosanecweapesss 3,369,802 02 
Demand certificates of de- 
asibkcemensnedeiceebens 49,026 24 
Certified checks.............. 139,066 80 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
pes edunocponsesoncsnssoone 7,953 66 
————-_ 6,229,190 05 
DN ckusscuckicukecnbasaneseencunageeren $7,557,208 36 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. : 

I, W. VAN NORDEN, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Bp and b 


elief. 
yy President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before 
July, 1896. A. H. GR 






























a York Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
W.¥F. HAVEMEYER, 
D.H H. HOUGHTALING, weet 
J.H. FLAGE 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEA TEER MANUFACTURERS’ NA- 
TIONAL B NK, at New York,in the State of 
New York, at the close of business J uly 14th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................ceeeceeee $1,449,773 43 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. ee 81 89 
7. 8. bonds to as ~ mnana 500,000 00 
Premiums on U.S 55,779 98 
stocks, securities, oe. Eiece wate 1,077,804 01 
Banking house furniture and 350,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owne: 8,187 12 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
bia inetce cceitrs camhevarshne ohpess es 7,467 03 
Due f from State banks and 26,575 12 
Checks and other cash ite s... 17,972 92 
Exchanges for Clearing House. * 170,277 51 
Notes of other National banks............. 2,275 00 
— paper currency, nickels and.. no 2 
Lawful Aunmuted reserve in bank, viz : 
etdiineemineehesseneehes 3,568 74 
Legal -tender notes........... 202,079 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 560,000 00 
1,075,647 74 
Redemption fund with U.S . Treasurer (5 (6) 
per cent. of circulation).................- 22,500 00 
BE icncecvesistassedebadetencteSenseees $4,969,491 87 
LIABILITIES 
Gammel ay ome y BBG. sens scvveovscesesssone oe 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Chinbby sen cnencsessnny nes 6sos $ses senecoce 126,862 41 
witional bank notes outstanding........... 426,147 53D 
Due to other National banks.. $315,202 36 
ws: to State banks and bank- 
Lsemibsess4 pencesescouteese 210,555 78 
ividends DE, scatesncnenes 4,122 00 
= deposits subject to ae 
ec nicineortemonnesah A 
ound certificates of deposit 3,875 81 
Certified checks................ 55,094 56— 3,416,481 96 
Total.. puis cette Mie wa Secsas ean $4,969,491. 87 
STATE Y OF NEw YorK, 


Yo 
L ISAAC H. WALKER. Cashier of. the above waned 
solemnly swear that me gore statement is 


bank, 
true, to the best of my bret ori belief. 
WALKER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn 7 — me, this 22d Sad of 


July, 1896. ARLES a AUKAM 
Notary abl filed Kings Co Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
APTI, {oie 
. H. rs, 
INO, T. MACK os { 


July 30, 1896 


















ero ATIQNAL BAN OF fs 
RY uP EGY Onn. © 
ork, aos . TH y -- Ri, ¥— 
—_ RESOURCES. 
6B 
nv 
oo 
Ww 
a 
00 
600,000 00 
gents) 079,468 73 
Due ¢ from State banks yo Sane, 76,691 64 
Checks and other cash ite 36,211 24 
Exchanges for Cleari 3,158,657 52 
Notes of other Nationa 11,499 00 
Nickels and cents 8 6 
Lawful ‘aeagreed reserv 
Legal-iender notes,. 2,161,879 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ ,000 0O— 5,460,502 50 
Redemption fund with - 8. me 
pe cent. of circulation)..................+ 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. oy (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption PeEctcbeccdbesesascace 48,000 00 
We oi nccinscaneccnancnsnnscsssonéancines $27,890,067 51 
LIABILITIES. 
Conta EE ee onan S 
Cnihvides prodia; lew expense and tes 
TE 2c nr seas ctescbcaccntdncbasinbccecetnasee 164,164 95 
National bank notes outstandi ng Reece 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks.. $10,003,843 06 
ae to State banks and bank- ‘ e 
Dividends unpaid... 70-7": oe Pies 17,952 21 
Individual deposits su to 
9,292,341 40 
4 420,125 60 
Cashier's chaste cotmants 962/322 14—21 20 
ashier’s checks outstandin a 
Deposits held for acceptance: Sicenere Sewcie 626 15 
ee eR ee 890,067 51 
erase OF _ 4 Yo ae COUNTY OF NEW RK, 48,: 
CHAS. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 


onan hy do solemnly swear that bee above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowhk and belief 
CHAS. H. PATTER ON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this’: — day of 


— Notary Pubite, Rings 
ota Cc, 0. 
Correct—Attest : wl 


J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
R. T. WILSON 


Directors. 
FRED'K MEAD, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE CHAT- 
‘ATIONAL B +. at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, J uly 




















14th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............... $4,873,318 99 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecu 1,264 48 
U.S. bonds to peante fe Stpeutiotten. 300,000 00 
Premiums on U. S. bonds......... 28,000 00 
Stocks, securities, _ BOS 371,450 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 60,084 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
DIE, a hnainsacbearndacecastedbssaccoceseets 458,900 67 
Due from State banks and ae See 78,104 62 
Checks and other cash items............... 39,047 25 
rem pe for Clearing House.. eescee 307,699 23 
Notes of other National banks.............. 2,900 00 
ae paper currency, nic 
1,906 98 
serve in bank, 
Legal-tender notes.........» 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 
—————_ 1,904,456 37 
Redemption fund with z. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................... 18,500 00 
Due from og (other thanS per 
cent. redemption i sasvagiemiatencras 14,000 00 
Disc sininccakvapebnosakaetasemiemenateinn $8,454,582 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital oj i iiedeniascmuntesunenece $450,000 00 
tm RTL CRE eR Te ae 800,000 00 
i. os eeibic less expenses and taxes 
ECL AEE LE LEIA ei AE LEN tp 166,711 48 
notional bank notes out- 
st cs nctapeteeisanhess $269,410 00 
Due to other National banks. 
Dee: to State banks and bank- 
CORRS SESE eae ape 22,654 91 
Dividends unpaid...... 662 00 
Individual deposits subj 
she 5,444,050 45 
posit ‘ 19,119 55 
Certified checks............... 109,156 52 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 
— 6,768,461 06 
TDS vinnie cass scnxsoecsdssnmsatdainae $8,454,582 54 


STATE OF NEW YorK, County OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

Se DOREMUS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the shove statement is 
true to the best of my eh and belief. 

REMUS, ma 
Subscribed and sworn to aay. me this 2d d ay of 
July, 1896. LBERT DENISON JONES, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Atte + 


ALFRED F. CROSS 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 


{ Directors. 
FRANK R. LAWRENCE, 


« 
an OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close a 
business July 14th, 1896: 


























RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. .........+.+++.sseeeeeee 62 
Overdrafts, 91 
1. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 300,000 00 

Premiums on U.S. a Labnekwowe 42,000 00 

Stocks, securities, etc...............s.seceee 66,000 00 

Banking house, os and fixtures..... 500,000 00 
.* Leong National banks (not reserve 

_ Pre 478,197 99 

Due ‘from State banks and 43,580 36 

Checks and other cash items 24,509 59 

Exchanges for Clearing House 157,649 83 

Notes of other National bank.. 2.520 00 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and 1,780 88 

Lawful | eed reserve in bank, viz.: 180 80 

je ral. tender notes.......... 463,113 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 100,000 00 
a 984,293 80 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation)...............0066 
Ms sinstinkieensseiaababeaceweder ede 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in..................2.2++ 

= profits, less expe 
___ ears 

Taxes ee... 

National bank n ind: ‘ 

Due to other National banks. $619,817 26 

~~“ to State banks and bank- 

as ae 291,727 45 

Individual deposits subject to 

Spepkabshebsbae tang scene 3,076,309 28 
Demand certificates of de- 6,613 40 
SRE STEER 1 
Certi :ed checks............... 74,809 95 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 21,850 


4,101,128 32 


$5,470,361 98 
STATE OF New YORK, County oF NEW a 88... 
e-named 


I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the abov 
do solemn! y swear that the eare statement is true, to 


the best of my knowledge lef. 
JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. 
Senet and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 
July, 1896 ok E. PS - Aureoey. Co 
otary ic, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : . 
JOHN M. CRANE, 
JOHN R. BE Sr IVES, Directors, 
THEODORE M,I 


THE INDEPENDENT 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION oF. HE WEST 
E PAR NAL BANK TH City 
ore N Yo at New Fork, Ay tne poate of New 
ork, at t stone of Gate , July 14th, 1 
RESOURCES: 
Ee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
U. 8. bonds ure U. jeposits 
Premiums on U. §. bonds............ 82, 
Stocks, secu Sane: seksedusconcacscee e 
Other real esta’ mortgages owned. . 612, 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
Sb cstacdahttldedte addeceeges etched bee 440,842 52 
Due from Stste banks and bankers... 38,188 99 
Checks and «. her items....... 2,049 
Exe 8 fur clearing House. . 670,790 23 
Notes of other National banks.. 11,740 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels ‘and es 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 2. 
Pibatitinb sk cheversccesoes 
I-tender notes.......... 3,052,592 00 
. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 


te 
ion fund with U.S. T 
per cent. of circulation). . 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
per cent. redemption fund) 










bsndccvetwundiciavedeednceseccesteccs 
LIABILITIES 
Coote sock Ee 
Fd car iat cinestedakndteumbedninesose 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
itieimeneepesseeetehetecensoeesesccoseee 306,725 57 
National bank notes outstandin, 48,600 00 
Due to other National banks.. 
=" State banks and bank- 
jaiiaieaatil 1,001,850 07 
Dividends unpaid 4,80) 
Individual deposits 
_ eae 432,329 46 
Demand certificates of deposit 85,781 56 
Certified checks............... 0 95 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 1 1019) 047 40 
Me cowcctoccescccese 198 90,565 9— 14,883,528 50 


Total _ $17,383, 854 7 
STATE OF tad YorK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 43.: 
I, H. A. SMITH, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do so! a. Ed swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and ary 
H. A. SMITH, Cashter. 


Subscribed and sworn to t. 35 me, this 20th day of 
July, 1896. Cuas. ROBINSON 


“Notary Public. 
Correct—Attes 
SIDS <EY DILLON RIPLEY 
JOHN HOWARD LATHAM, 
CHARLES J. CANDA, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION iw THE EAST 
RIVER NATIONAL at New York, 

in the State of New York, at the close x, business July 
4 . 


f Directors. 




















ae RCES. 
Loans and discoun $711,112 93 
Overdrafts, ay and unsecure¢ 1,235 43 
U. S. bonds to sedure circulation. 250,000 00 
im & bonds on hand............. 10,000 00 
Premiums on U. ae 25,050 00 
Stocks, securities, etc. ...........c0ssssseeses 76,526 68 
Banking house, a and fixtures..... 100,000 00 
, a National banks (not reserve 71,818 75 
eee eer ererereeeeees Seeegereseeseseee ‘ ‘ 

Due { from State banks and bankers... 4, 1994 13 
Checks and other cash items......... 17,581 02 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 27,490 42 
Notes of other National banks.............. 890 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

GTB a ccceccvccesscoccopesccscsoccccesesccces 671 08 
Lawful money reserve in wane, viz. 

Spe #164, 413 00 

Le > 73,662 00 

U.S. certificates of depos t 

for legal tenders.......... 180,000 00 , 
eee 418,075 00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer r 

per cent. of - ok hah piveocuadseawaunes 11,250 00 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &8.: 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge ond — 

EWELL, S oy er. 

Subscribed and sworn to betore me this 2th day of 
July, 1896. LBUR F. SM mb 
Notary Public, Kings Cc ounty. 
Certificate oe in N.Y. Co, 


Correct—Atte: 
AYMOND JENKINS, 


JOSEPH ROGERS, Accom 
H. HUME, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION | OF THE THIRD 


NAT TIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business J a 14th, 1896 : 























EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE CEN- 
TRAL NATION 
in the State of ‘<_ ork, 445 | F Giles. too 


day, July 14th, 1 
oS. SOURCES. 











Loans and discounts.................. «++ $7,883,717 41 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured . 6,951 80 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 400,000 00 
J. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. 70,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand 58,600 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 40,434 00 
5} securities, e 88,807 60 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 800,000 00 
ther real estate and mortgages owned.... 194,079 00 
— Rk. National banks (not reserve 
Randedballassetrocenasboeséeccecesccces 66 
Due from State banks and bankers. 00 
‘hecks and other 26 
pe for Clearing House. 18 
Notes of other National banks. . oo 



























abe epecesecsucesensasescescesecsccceese 7 oo 
Lawful Loupe reserve in bank, viz.: - 
Dtedaumenhiineoocemece 358 75 
Legal iender a 1,331,138 00 
fe pee of deposit 
for legal tenders........... ___ 760,000 0 
-——— 2,320,491 75 
Redemption fund with U. 8. “Treasurer 6 - 
per = of ciroulation)..........0.sccc.see 18,000 00 
Due fro; . 8. Treasurer other than 5 per 
cent. redemption eteccnsasecsusccese 250 
EEE, REAP oP $13,744,550 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Cantal stock paid in. $2,000,000 00 
lus fund 400,000 00 
tt ndivided profits, less expenses taxes 
| —_ allo ei Sor 41,147 09 
National bank notes oustanding............ 355,710 00 
Due to other National banks. $3,891,725 27 
— to State banks and bank- 
esd dencesocgcocccecescocece 1,041,083 19 
Divi idends unpaid............. 7,728 1 
ee deposits subject to 
seeerehnenscccesenecages 5,639,815 77 
Demand certificates of de- 
i caeeckhceeeeneeneesenne 10,770 75 
Certified checks 482 
c — 8 checks ou 
ascces 43,366 39 
Deposits € 
Ce se nebcscnctnestadscaras 74,770 9 
10,947,698 07 
iti cekieiciatkscudicdadtantumena . $13,744,550 16 


STATE oF New York, Country oF New York, 48.: 

I, C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named ‘bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

C, 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 
Shemiet and sworn to uae me this’ 2ist day of 
July, 1 WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN. 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attes' 
SOHN a McCALL, 
COUR AKDT D. MOSS, 


Directors. 
HEN RY ry MPSON, 


Re OF THE CONDITION OF THE MER- 
‘TS’ NATIONAL B at New 
York, in the —" of New York, at the close Of business 
July ‘4th, 1896. 
RESOURCES. 






vet and discou' 





nts) 
Due ‘trem State bank: id ban 
Checks and other cash items 


106,113 88 
Exchan; for Clearing House 058,360 50 
Notes of other National banks 48,914 00 
vaan paper currency, nickels and . 
biiudeeanarenasapedesongveeabebteosoes 19 95 
Lawful money reserve in bank, My 
Ws bnedescscedocctesceccce $1,452,672 34 
pone RARER. ccovcoese 2,050,500 00 
U. 3. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 240,000 
3,748,172 34 
SN ab cdietbcnhisdusbdbsdadedctendnaces $16,371,759 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Raa 





pa ” 
Reserved for taxes of 
Due to other National banks. 
_ to State banks and bank- 





i paecdhebanneibetiectnanes 3,948,847 45 
Divi idends unpaid. 6,854 75 
— deposits subject to 
wecewenscconeereseeseces 4,689,156 98 
Demand certificates of de- 
aabssoadsebeceeniseen<s 1,589 00 
Certified checks............... 239,514 61 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Wi Wascesescccescceeccecacacece 62,087 29 
———_——_ 18,381,058 45 
sn kc cc ddamagddswatiendes seaeamesamen $16,371,759 45 


Suage a Pad York, Ciry AND COUNTY OF NEW 


I, JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of A knowledge and belief. 

D H W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to bef _— 20th day of 
July, 1896. ay, 

Notary public, N N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest 
A. BRINCKERHOFF, 
C. SHERM 


AN Directors. 
CHAS D. DICKEY, Jr., 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE LIN- 
COLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the Sate of New York, at the close of business J uly 


14th, 1896. 
RESOURCES. 
















RESOURCES. 
Loans and commie.. is iniemaasenentone $7 137,045 69 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 2,188 70 
U. 8. bonds, to sccure aaane 57,000 00 
as a a ptt Deevebas 0 12,000 00 
Pre U.S. bonds 422 15 
Biecke » cocurtsics, _ ere 227,662 50 
Other real estate I) mortgag ed. 58,949 19 
oo irom National banks (not reserve 
tte mMaN so seNeeticeheciecsetdeus-< 1,326,149 73 
Due f from State banks and Sounens Pee ncaves 177,830 35 
Checks and other cash items............... 11,218 71 
Exchanges for Clearing neues 889,387 73 
Notes of other National banks 12,745 00 
— paper currency, nickels and ei 
Lawful aeeny reserve in bank, viz.: 
Se eigecepaiesecaeatee ee ‘s, 531,082 25 
Legal-tender notes.......... "467,000 
——————_ 1,998,082 2 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
6 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,520 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (aher than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund)...............--+++ 6,000 00 
Ts Fatien vheddcecvcccescsecesescocsesce $11,914,326 84 
LIABILITIES 
Cootgel SN BB Fon 0e<cccvccessscsccsees #1,000,000 09 
TT iss acon tgapeknedoesessaeece 200,080 0 
uained profits, less expenses and taxes ran a0 
ie oie deemdabdatededds pede déenseesseuee 29,408 
National bank notes outstanding.......... . 49,1. 00 
Due to other National banks. $6,717,683 37 
— to State banks and bank- 
nemanbebebeenenescccese . 1,490,153 81 
Individual a subject 
to check.. 2,115,893 28 
posit 51,393 69 
Sauna SRC ising "Som 9 
r’ cks outstandin, 5, 
— ° 10,625,798 37 





Total $11 $11,914,926 84 
STATE OF New YoRK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 48.- 

I, HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier of the above-named 
bank, d solemnly swear that thes above statement is 
true to to the best of my Lpowtotee one belief. 

HAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist md of 
July, 1896. . EUGENE a am ne. Min 

oO. 


Notary Public, N 
Correct—Attest : 
JAMES O. BLOSS 
D. H. HOUGHTALING, { Directors. 
HUGH KELLY 4 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 





26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 



















Loans and discounts................- $4,481,613 09 
Overdrafts, secured and — 1,866 57 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 250,000 00 
Premiums on U. §. bonds......... 7,500 
Stocks, securities, etc............-.-- -- 1,941,141 30 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 3,000 
“ soon National banks (not reserve aenesd e0 
Duet frown State banks and - nem heedoeeee 122,645 59 
Checks and other cash item: 38,110 16 
Notes of ot for Clearing one. 944 
Notes of other National banks 82,450 00 
paper currency, nickels and 
Sdbubpedsdipedsenssagnecnamigatelbtesce 872 68 
Lawful eae reserve in bank, viz.: , 
BPOSIS..... op0ccscccccccccsccoce 7 00 
Leg al- riender “as 1%, 225 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... __ 680,000 00 
————— 1,717,772 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. “Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation)............+.-.+++ 11,250 00 
ER ee 214,817 52 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............-eeeeeeeeeee $300,000 00 
Surplus fund... ..........ceccrceecceceseoreees 600,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
PONE 5c cocccccccccccccccccccccccccecsoceccccse 11,808 24 
National bank notes outstanding........... 222,720 00 
Due to other National banks. $142,235 76 
= to State banks and bank- 
Shewaeedaghesseneennaceees 340,798 21 
Dividends WMBIEE 5600000220000 110 0 
wer deposits subject 
hnaaggeteeesecenccese 6,902,540 73 
posit 656,412 74 
Certified checks. . 26,150 48 
— 8 checks 
12,041 16 
——— 8,080,289 08 
WO iikdcc cvescvevesqueccsscccecnssesvcases = 32 


STATE OF New Yous. CouNTY OF NEW YORK ,&8.: 
I, W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 


L~ , 1896. 
— Noi 2 Public, N. ¥.Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
Cc. C. CLARKE, 
J.D. LAYNG, { Directors 
THOMAS L, JAMES, 





(1043) 23 


EPORT O 














F THE CONDITION OF TH) GAL- 
LATIN NATIONAL BANK ew York 
City, in the State of New York, at the Pies of business 
July 14th, 1896: 
RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts.............. 185,742 74 
Overdrafts secured.................... “5 0 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 1,000,000 00 
eI Bi ncccece cocccnccsccnccesde 60,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds........ 86,708 10 
Stocks, securities, etc.............. 964,568 54 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 500,000 09 
| Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 26,300 00 
Due — National banks (not reserve 
tie Mateicdetanelabicdiesheuced 286,339 11 
Due 1 from State banks and bankers 16,368 84 
Checks and other cash items. . 57,286 37 
Exchanges for Clearing House 1,458,206 97 
Notes of other National banks 57,600 00 
a a paper currency, nic 
addcadanesescnecadscecesevesseceococes 157 W 
mm. money reserve in bank, viz.: 
idscesdasccoteres ecccccce $846,409 50 
Legal-tender notes............ 672,755 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 440,000 00 
— 1,959,164 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation). .............0.+e 45,000 00 
itt svnddstotarbenn wendintacncsesess “$10,708, 648 28 





$1,000,000 00 


Surplus pedndedaaacdcecnoues ceusceeseeyes 1,000,000 60 
ivided | profits, less expenses and taxes 
did canes danateakcktatidkadsoctesraaess 678,343 94 
National bank notes pe ga Mi acinees 880,120 00 
Due to other National banks.. $1,580,310 ol 
a to State banks and bank- 
BOG LAS AOI T LTD 567,642 12 
Indiv - deposits subject to 
aNCOUS NEES aN Secgeeces cee 360,558 02 
mx! certificates of deposit ‘1 443 Su 
Accepted drafts. .........0..00 838,64 
- 7,148,594 34 
Dividends unpaid.... 1,590 00 








Tot “— 


ATE RK, COUNTY OF 
— ARTHO k. Ww. ORHERM AN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do sole mniy swe arthat the above state- 
ment fs true to the best of my knowle age and belief. 

W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to “before me this 2ist day of 
July, 1896. ». BRAYNARD, 
“Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest : F. D. TAPPEN, 

‘. D. 
ALEX. H. STEVENS, § Directors, 


Ririon OF THE CONDIT ION OF THE NA- 
wee 4 L BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
ae Dusiness July 14th, 1896. 


RESOURCES. 
































OE GNI odin. c 0.0 0.6600 ccccccccceses $998,308 90 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 17 75 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation... 50,000 00 
PUGH GR TU. BH. DOMES. 20. occ cccesceccccse 5,118 50 
Stocks, securities, etc................. 825,067 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 100,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents) 120,547 35 
Due from State banks and banke 6,572 15 
Checks and other cash items. 18,885 86 
EeSanges for Clearing House. 49,301 11 
Notes of other National banks. 11,981 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 
Se caunatiualikadenedetiaakencnanawuaned 2,306 64 
Lawfal money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DU inistadneneieocsssecec $207, 329 5% 
Legal-tender notes.......... 74,496 00 
U.S. certiticates of deposit 
for legal tender............ 20,000 00 
— --— 201,825 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..............0.+-- 2,250 oo 
I icacrtndeisdathiacacduibanmundeties $1, 986,984 rr 
LYABILITIES 
Goate IDR cncdancicndddsonssecene $300,0009 0 
Und I nak sceninicsecaavucsencanees 200,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses aud taxes 
i stdnddetienndddeéiveddeccessanasedcase 4,302 95 
witionai bank notes outstanding. . 43,770 
i arindtcckatedscecaneedandmunada 4,413 @& 
Due to thas Hetiseal banks. $47,150 15 
Dividends unpaid.............. 4,403 70 
Individual deposits subject to 
Mvadsceschbeteccescsccses 1,369,222 11 
— certificates of 
2,829 91 
20,891 92 
——————_ 1, 44,497 79 
I iildsapindes tdductavnieinscennimamans espa bey 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8&8. 
I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above ansed ‘bank, 


do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me ja — day of 
July, 1896. Jos. E. Kr 
Notary Public N. y. "Co (No 12). 
Correct—Attest : 


HENRY BOP MAT NED, 

GEORGE F. INSON, 

G. G. BRINC RERUOFE 

R33 OF THE CONDITION OF THE FIFTH 
NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
State of New York, at the close of business, July 14th, 

: RESOURCES. 

LORS OG GINCOUIB. o's 060 ccccccsecPoccccces 


:f Directors. 












Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 6&8 
U. 8. bonds, to secure circulation (four 
I itdacccchatsederecivsnccscecccscces 200,000 00 
U.8. bonds on pene a per cents).. 150,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds............ 8,750 00 
Stocks, coourttiin, ae Ddadeesateccous 620,236 39 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 100,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 30,009 00 
Due — National banks (not rese rve 
iene co almaeneagtenenebenconss 92,12 96 
Due from State banks and banke 1,435 40 
Checks and other cash items..... 6,500 20 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 71,796 68 
Notes of other National banks............. 14,420 00 
“aaa paper currency, nickels and 
tin so eais cd anuacdd padegwaduadbese 876 63 
Lawful peo reserve in bank, viz 
Ep $314, 057 50 
Legals tender notes............. 89,883 00 
U. 8S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............. 60,000 00— 568,940 50 
Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................-- 9,000 00 
da cannes veniideedtesdusitedesedonvecses $2,526,399 51 
LIABILITIES. 
Canes: _- ER cindiv wc ntyonekicevncasa 200,000 00 
Surplus fund.............-+eeeeeeceeesereeees 50,000 00 
Undivided easia: less expenses and taxes 
Dey cd eManees nawdseine deatieenaces 259,168 46 
Natlonai bank notes outstanding.......... 176,570 00 
Due to State — and bankers. * 60, 540 29 ; 
DT dodececasccdaguussccecccese 689 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
MGI, i ncdicmbs dove esn aps ¢0tee% 1, = 86 
Demend certificates of deposits. 908 00 
Certified checkS.........0..2.-+0+ BY 9— O— 1,880,972 05 05 
elvathuin cctanantadeeeen edauddmmbnn <tpeee $2,526, 526, 309 51 51 


Total 
a oF New YorK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 48.: 
, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
o "solemnly swear that the above ' eee is true, to 
the best of my knowledge ay belief 
THOMPSON, Sameer. 


sag ooo ribed and sworn to. he fore me, this 20th da of 
July, 1 Tuos. W. Smiru, Notary Public 
Correc — 3 
t. KELL ? 
F. Zuri, Directors. 
S$. KELLY, § 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 





which he would like the paper sent, 
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OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
No. % Broan 8r. (Mills Building), 

New York, July 24th, 1896. 
VOUPONS DUE AUGUST Ist. 189, FROM BONDS 

/ of the following companies will be id on 
and after that date at this office: TEXAS AND NEW 
ORLEANS R.R_ CO. ist mortage 7 per_cent., Main 
Line; GALVESTON, HARRISBURG AND 8 WN AN- 
TONIO RY. CO. ist mortgaage 6 per cent., Eastern 

Division. N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


FARRAGUT 


- FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Broadway and Leonard Street. 
(New York Life Building.) 
New YorK, June 14th, 1896. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared r Semiannual dividend of THREE PER 
CENT, payable er lemand, 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary 





Commercial Affairs. 


MONETARY conditions have been the 
chief influence in the commercial world; 
and, tho the restoration of the Treas- 
ury yold reserve is an accomplished 
fact, general business is in a nervous 
state and siow to improve. In the 
standard measures of business changes 
are not important. Bank clearings 
show little fluctuation from week to 
week, and railroad earnings continue 
from 5% to 10% larger than a year ago, 
tho nearly as much smaller than in 
1892 and 1893. Business failures, how- 
ever, are about 15% more in both num- 
ber and liabilities than in 1895 for this 
period of the season. The mainstay of 
business confidence is in the fact that 
stocks of goods in second and third 
hands are small. Depression in prod- 
uce markets was a feature. Wheat 
dropped to 613 cents, and lard to the 
lowest price on record. Corn and cot- 
ton recovered a little, but the gain at- 
tracted slight attention in view of the 
glowing crop advices. Cotton exchange 
should soon be coming forward freely. 
The wool markets of the country are 
dull, and sales recorded are the smallest 
for years. Holdersshade prices when- 
ever necessary to secure customers, 
and not in one line of wool is there 
a normal demand. In the iron 
market itis hoped that the usual re- 
plenishing demand will make itself felt 
in the next two weeks, and it is claimed 
that current business keeps up fairly 
well. Many makers are delaying start- 
ing their works until the new scale of 
wages agreed upon is seen to be gener- 
ally in effect. Print cloths are down to 
2 7-16 cents in Fall River, and it is 
claimed that manufacturers would meet 
almost any active bidding. The de- 
mand for leather in all markets is small, 
with a decrease in orders for shoes, the 
shipments of which for the week amount 
to 7% less thanin 1895. Textile indus- 
tries are. reducing the working forces, 
because the demand for goods does not 
grow. 





READING NOTICES. 


Crivpte Creex, West Creek and Clear Creek, 
Col.; Lookout Mountain and Hahn’s Peak, ok bg 
Mercur and Tintic, Utah; The Boise Gold Fields, 
Ida., and all the principal Gold Mining Camps of 
he West are best reached via the Union Pacific. 





7 NORTHWESTERN 


ARRIVES 


St. PauL. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 





EARLY THE FOLLOWING 
MORNING 


ei 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
| PRINCIPAL AGENCIES NEW YORK AZSBROABRY BOSTON, 5 STATE eee 
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Insurance. 


What is Life Insurance? 


[CONCLUDING ARTICLE.] 


THERE is a more or less prevailing 
notion that lapsed policies are a source 
of profit. Assessment societies have on 
their part long been in the habit of seek- 
ing to make their suggested cheapness 
seem possible by talking of a large ex- 
pected lapse ratio; it might be hard to 
pay all our certificates (this is the plea), 
but we don’t have to—so many of them 
will drop out, justas in the ‘‘regulars.”’ 
But lapses cut off receipts as well as de- 
mands; and no extent of lapsing can 
help those who remain when the contri- 
butions are used up as fast as received, 
as they must be under the low rates 
which prevent accumulating any sub- 
stantial reserve. On the level premium 
there are large reserves, and the lapse 
ratio is unhappily large. Still the no- 
tion of large profit therefrom is mis- 
taken, because: first, competition has 
generally induced adoption of nonfor- 
feiture, and the law has in the most im- 
portant States commanded it; so value 
is generally given, in extended insur- 
ance, for a term, or paid-up insurance, 
orcash. Second, policies of afew years 
only have accumulated little. (Re- 
serve, it might be said here, varies ac- 
cording to age of entry and kind of pol- 
icy, as well as according to the time it 
has been running.) The first year’s 
premium is nearly consumed by the 
outset expenses, so that a very early dis- 
continuance is a source of loss. Third, 
lapses are injury rather than benefit to 
the fund, because—so far as the reason 
tor stopping is dissatisfaction or getting 
tired rather than positive inability to pay 
—they are a selection against the com- 
pany. The meaning is, that the healthy 
members who expect to live long will be 
the first to go, and the feeblest will be 
more tenacious to hang on; thus the 
average vitality is lowered by voluntary 
departure, and if the heresy that reserve 
on each policy is a deposit belonging to 
the member were allowed the result 
would be an impairment of strength. 
As each member has the option of leav- 
ing, it becomes necessary to impede 
the process and lessen its injury 
by fining him a_ portion of his 
reserve as an offset. This is just as 
well as necessary, for the other mem- 
bers have not merely contracted with 
him, he has contracted with them. 
They have agreed to pay his policy at 
maturity, if he keeps on paying premi- 
ums; but—morally speaking, and by 
the very essence of the business—he has 
agreed to stay. If he breaks his prom- 
ise, it is both necessary and just that he 
be made to save the other members 
from harm thereby. 

Another notion is that the companies 
are disposed to deal unjustly with 
claimants. Probably there is less of 
this notion than formerly; for competi- 
tion has of late years run to the oppo- 
site extreme, ‘‘incontestability’’ and 
promptness of payment having been 
carried to an absurd and dangerous ex- 
tent. But the funds do not belong to 
officers and directors. Their own emol- 
uments are not affected; other than the 
merits of a case, they could have no 
motive to resist payment than the desire 
to keep the fund large, for advertising 
reasons, and the advertising value of 

‘‘liberality” is a constant offset. Offi- 
cers are trustees and arbiters between a 
claiming member and all the other 
members; hence, they can naturally 
have no motive to allow or refuse the 
claim of one except their opinion of its 
intrinsic justice. 





~ Doubtless nonsensical pleas are offered 


on behalf of life insurance. Among 
them we reckon the publication of loss 
payments, with columns showing total 
premiums, amount paid, and_ the 
‘‘profit ’’ above the premiums. This 
is objectionable because of its half truth; 
as a company could not indefinitely con- 
tinue to pay out more than it receives, 
there is an omitted factor, interest. 
And this reminds us to say, once more, 
that insurance is outlay, not investment, 
and that thecost is in the long run the 
use of the money required for premium. 
But this statement does not apply to 
early-maturing policies, for they cost 
less; nor is it true of abandoned poli- 
cies, for they usually cost more; it re- 
fers only to those kept up. 

It is true, also, that there have been fail- 
ures and that there is still extravagance. 
Some—we might even say most—of the 
failures are chargeable to the incompe- 


- tency and uselessness of State supervi- 


sion; in a few of the worst cases in this 
State, the companies were actually 
slaughtered by the authority which pre- 
tends to be conservative, and if there is 
one instance of the saving of a com- 
pany by that supervision we fail to re- 
call it. Yet these things are of the 
past; sad tho they are, they are the 
exceptions which prove the rule. As 
for the extravagance, that is one of the 
defects which will disappear when in- 
tallible men can be found. Doubtless 
any man in the wild-eyed mobs recently 
gathered in Chicago and St. Louis 
would cheerfully undertake the man- 
agement of any of our great companies 
at half the salary now drawn by their 
‘‘gold-bug” presidents, but the saving 
would be very expensive. To safely, 
direct such vast affairs requires the 
highest ability, and the incidental er- 
rors, tho proper object of reform 
efforts, are to be accepted as spots on 
the sun. 

One thing is certain: the need of life 
insurance. For the overwhelming ma- 
jority subsistence, more or less comfort- 
able, and the education of children, 
will fulfil all reasonable expectation; if 
they leave any savings life insurance 
must be the means. The reasons are 
not of consequence here; the fact is. 
And, therefore, life insurance is becom- 
ing more and more a thing of course. 
It should be assumed carefully and in- 
telligently, and not in unquestioning 
faith in what an agent may say. His 
advice ought to be valuable; but it 
should not be allowed to displace the 
client’s own judgment. Particularly, a 
heavier burden of premium should not 
be attempted—notwithstanding all per- 
suasion—than there is reasonable prob- 
ability of being able to continue. 


Mortality by Accidents. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE has made a con- 
tribution to the statistics of Accident 
insurance by publishing an elaborate 
report of its own mortality experience 
therefrom, prepared by Medical Di- 
rector Elias J. Marsh. The term cov- 
ered is the decade 1884-1893 inclusive. 
He remarks that conditions at one time 
perilous may become fairly safe by the 
discovery and enforcement of new meth- 
ods of protection; thus, the habit of 
travel has enormously increased, yet the 
danger to the individual is less than ever 
before and the ‘‘ permit ’’ once required 
was abandoned long ago. The ratio of 
casualty deaths to total mortality is far 
less now than formerly; but he points 
out that this is chiefly due to the differ- 
ence in ages. Thus, when the company 
was newer and there were: fewer old 
lives, accidents had (so to speak) more 
room to operate; among older lives, or- 
dinary natural causes are working, and 
so the deaths by accident, tho bearing 
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to the total number of lives at risk the 
same proportion as at an earlier age, 
bear a lower proportion to the total 
mortality. 

During the decade the mortality from 
casualties was thus: 


By railroad accidents............. sieaten 120 
Falls and falling bodies.:................ 119 
SRI. 6 5.0 55:5s00o <0 ser abocndeessscusen 118 
Horse and wagon.............-.ceeeeeees 84 
DIMM Sve o'ccucks ooeaven ces cseeeeeete 76 
MINING nn 0'5 soiiccwn'cso0s05eGsessensereoes 72 
TN ens uatoseaewasiseweeees nase oasiive 48 
ae ee 35 
Duras and ecalds. ........cccssccsocccceses 31 
or tee 25 
NN ois. cusdcsseseoesesusere<spens 31 

MMM yikucsaues sins kgubess ee Seswemnaene 759 


Total mortality from all causes. ..17,375 
Of the 120 deaths by railroad casual- 
ties, 13 were of railroad employés; this 
was a large proportion to the small num- 
ber of railway men taken, but few were 
accepted while confessedly engaged in 
railroading; they either misstated, or 
assumed that occupation after being in- 
sured. Of the 118 by drowning, 17 
were caused by the Johnstown flood of 
1889. In 1873, when mortality from all 
sources was one-third, and that from 
casualties was one-half what it was in 
this term, there were 26 deaths of pas- 
sengers by ocean travel; but in this past 
ten years, with a far greater number of 
lives at risk, there was not one death of 
a passenger while in an ocean steamer. 
The following gives the figures of 


total deaths for all ages and all periods 
of insurance carried, and also the deaths 
during specified periods of life and in- 
surance: 


1844 1884 
to to 

1873 1893. 

Total deaths fromall causes. 5,385 17,375 

‘ E ** casualties. 389 759 

Percentage......0.... 6.66 4.37 
Total deaths under 50 years 

Se Seas seceeseee 35523 5,840 
Total from casualties, same 

ecvcccccccccccsccccce 2 448 

lercentage............ 8.21 7.67 


Four general groupings of accidents 
are made in this report. The first is 
‘‘fortuitous,’’ meaning such as may 
happen to any person without special 
risk in surroundings or occupation or 
lack of care in the person; in this class 
are trivial falls, lightning, sunstroke, 
extraordinary action of elements, haps 
in ordinary travel of daily life, etc. The 
second group covers the perils which 
surround and the accidents which may 
occur to persons in periods or condi- 
tions of life slightly removed from the 
usual routine. This obviously includes 
all forms of relaxation, exercise 
and pleasure-seeking; and while every- 
thing in this direction brings its own 
hazard, there is a compensatory aid to 
health and longevity otherwise. The 
third group covers a class of casualties 
having an underlying element of moral 
nature; there may be crime, passion, 
loose habits or carelessness, firearms 
and stimulants being the agents most 
often concerned. The fourth group 
comprises all deaths from accidents due 
to hazards inherent in occupation; men 
concerned are principally in railroading, 
seafaring, building, mechanical work 
and farming, the farmers being included 
on account of their daily exposure to 
injuries from animals and sometimes in 
cutting wood. Farming furnishes the 
largest number of deaths, but the num- 
ber of lives covered is also very large; 
the accident hazard is real, but there is 
a compensatory healthfulness in the oc- 
cupation of farming itself. 





Joun I. D. BrisTou, the well-known 
General Agent for New York of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, of Milwaukee, at a meeting 
of the Agents’ Association, held on 
July 14th and 15th, delivered himself of 


a long poem of which the following is 
the first verse: 


‘When o’er the Day’s proud face is thrown 

Night’s veil of calm repose, 

The placid stream of creative thought 
From Mind’s deep fountain flows. 

Tis then within the souls of men 
Inspiration holds her sway, 

And mighty thoughts unfettered rise 
In kingly majesty. 

I gave my mind at such a time 

© animal and man, 

Anf to the brain development 

That through the ages ran.”’ 
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President Greene on Free Silver 
Coinage. 

COLONEL JacoB L. GREENE, Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., 
has addressed a letter to the policy 
holders of that company, which we 
print herewith. 

It would hardly be supposed that the 
holder of a policy of life insurance 
would favor the free coinage of silver. 
No man who has been willing or who 
has felt it his duty to make the neces- 
sary self-denial to maintain a policy of 
life insurance for the sole benefit of his 
family would deliberately cut the ground 
from underneath his own feet by voting 
for free silver, a scheme which would 
reduce by fifty per cent. the amount to 
be paid to his family after his death. 
Speaking of all the life insurance com- 
panies together, the majority of poli- 
cies are held by men who are far from 


being rich, in the general acceptation 
of that term. This is shown by the 
fact that the average amount of all life 
insurance policies is about $2,350. 


‘‘We never supposed it necessary to 
provide that you should pay your premi- 
ums or that we should promise to pay 
your policies in any particular kind or 
quality of dollars; both—with the excep- 
tion of certain Canadian insurances made 
during the Civil War and while gold was 
at a premium—are payable in ‘lawful 
money’ only, on the confident assump- 
tion that the American people are suffi- 
ciently honest to keep its dollars meaning 
what they were meant to mean and always 
had meant. 

‘But now comes a political party and 
avows its distinct purpose to make a dol- 
lar mean three distinct and widely differ- 
ent things: (1) a gold dollar, worth as 
bullion 100 cents anywhere in the world; 
(2) a silver dollar, worth as bullion only 
52 cents at the present time; (3) all the 
paper promises of dollars to be hereafter 
issued by the Government only, redeem- 
able in either too-cent gold dollars, 52- 
cent (or less) silver dollars, or in new 
promises to pay, at the option of the 
debtor or redeemer. You do not need to 
be told that only the least valuable of 
these dollars would remain in use. The 
invariable experience of all the ages fixes 
that fact beforehand. And to leave no 
possible doubt as to what the party means 
and expects to be the result of its propo- 
sals, its candidate for the Presidency de- 
clares; ‘We are going to fight for that 
which some are pleased to call dishonest 
money.’ 

‘‘Should this party so led come to 
power upon this platform, the Govern- 
ment dues, instead of being paid, as now, 
in gold at 100 cents, or in paper, which 
it now redeems with such gold and never 
with silver, would be paid in silver or in 
paper redeemed in silver, which silver we 
could use in trade at only its bullion 
value of 52 cents on the dollar. The 
greenbacks being then redeemed in 52- 
cent dollars, the Government bonds and 
their interest being paid in 52-cent dol- 
lars, our National bank currency, which 
rests on Government bonds, redeemable 
in 52-cent greenbacks, and the gold gone 
from domestic circulation into interna- 
tional trade, we shall be on the single 52- 
cent silver dollar basis. One-hundred- 
cent gold dollars do not swap even for 
52-cent dollars of silver, iron or copper. 
Fifty-two cents’ worth of anything can 
never buy more than 52 cents’ worth of 
anything else. Then the purchasing 
power of your policies will be cut in two. 

‘“‘ Coming upon a silver basis would in- 
tensely stimulate again the production of 
silver. The ores are now easily accessi- 
ble, in inexhaustible quantity, from which 
silver can be put upon the market ata 
profit of forty to fifty cents an ounce, at 

‘which price a ‘silver dollar’ would be 
worth thirty to thirty-eight cents, or less 
than a greenback was during the darkest 
days of 1864. Under that stimulus and 
under such conditions there can be no 

ssible doubt that the price of silver 
would steadily decline on the average 
toward the point at which it can be pro- 
duced, which in some mines is said to be 
already less than twenty-five cents an 
ounce, and inventions and improvements 
have not ceased. Should we come upon 
a silver basis your policies would for the 
present be paid in ‘dollars’ worth to 
your families only about fifty cents; and 
the great bulk of them would probably be 
paid in ‘dollars’ worth not. more than 
from twenty-five to thirty-five cents. 

‘It is, therefore, our duty to warn you 
that by so much as it was your duty to 
make this provision for the protection of 
your families, by so much is it your pres- 
ent duty to see, so far as your action can 
prevent it, that no part of that provision 
is lost to them by being paid in ‘dollars’ 
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which are worth anything less than the 
100 cents in which you have been paying 
your premiums and in which, therefore, 
you and we supposed you were making 
that provision, trusting to the personal 
and political integrity of the American 
people to keep their honor bright and 
their money good. We have never sup- 
posed—and do not yet suppose—that the 
money standard of this great country, 
producing for and trading with all the 
countries of the earth, is at the mercy of 
a lot of people who have a lot of cheap- 
ening metal to sell to us to use for a 
new standard, and who have long been 
carefully and at great expense organiz- 
ing their scheme politically by bringing 
into one camp all the discontent, the 
jealousy, envy and hatred which the un- 
wise,unthrifty, improvident, idle and self- 
indulgent are supposed to harbor toward 
the self-restrained, industrious, careful, 
saving, thrifty and wisely provident.” 
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LEGISLATION NEVER 
DID IT. 


Life Insurance Progress Due to 
Other Causes Than Revised 
Statutes--Policy Holders Are 
Now Granted Pretty Nearly 
Everything. 





No one interest in this country has been 
blessed with a greater or more varied lot of 
legislative attention than life insurance. 
There is not a State in the Union that has 
not its code of insurance laws, differing in 
some important respect from the code of 
each and every other State, and subject to 
whatever interpretation may be put upon 
them by officials who come and go every 
two or four years. Every session also sees 
additions and changes made, or attempted, 
in these codes, until companies and policy 
holders are environed with enactments more 
than sufficient for the government of a king- 
dom. 

It is a complacent belief on the part of 
those who have fostered most of this legis- 
lation that their work has added greatly to 
the safety of the companies and been of in- 
estimable worth to the policy holders. The 
fact is, however, that the wisdom gained by 
experience on the part of company mana- 
gers, united toa generally prevalent spirit of 
fairness, has led to more substantial advan- 
tages to policy holders than all the acts of 
all the legislatures in the country. 

Policies giving the exact value at which 
they can be sold or surrendered for paid-up 
insurance, removing restrictions as to travel, 
allowing reasonable latitude in case of fail- 
ure to meet premium payments, and other- 
wise allowing almost every possible leeway 
to the insured, have not been the result of 
legislativeenactment. They have been vol- 
untarily adopted by the companies because 
the managers have found it possible to issue 
them. Competition for new business may 
account for some of this enlarged freedom 
of choice and action to the policy holder, 
but nfore of it has been due to the inherent 
desire of the company managers to grant 
every point which experience has gradually 
shown could be allowed with safety. 

It must never be forgotten that life insur- 
ance, like everything else, has had to grow 
in knowledge. It was, and still is, an essen- 
tially cautious and conservative enterprise. 
The world said at the outset that it could 
never be done; that life insurance on any 
extensive scale was an impossibility. Con- 
sequently it was narrowed in action for 
years, until time, which alone could develop 
the facts, has shown that the policy holder 
may do about everything he likes, so long 
as he keeps up his premiums, and still be 
sure of his insurance with the added chance 
in a few years to get part or all of his money 
back in cash or paid-up indemnity, and the 
company still remains solvent and prosper- 
ous. 

As fast as these great facts have been es- 
tablished companies have acted upon them, 
and announced new contracts embodying 
the developments, until policies are now 
written by which the holder can do what- 
ever he pleases, is safe against every act but 
his own deliberate fraud, and owns a docu- 
ment which not only increases in value year 
by year, but also states explicitly the exact 
amount of that increase. 

All this evolution of liberality and flexi- 
bility in policics, let it not be forgotten, has 
come wholly from the companies and not 
from legislatures. Indeed, if there were no 
legislatively inflicted taxes to pay and no 
expensive State insuranee departments to 
be maintained, dividends would necessarily 
be larger and policy holders thereby be the 
recipients of just so much additional gain. 
—The Globe, St. Paul. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


LAURIGER HORATIUS, 


the inimitable lyric poet, wrote: ‘‘ Pale Death 
strikes with impartial foot the threshold of the 
King's palace and the Peasant’s hut.’’ No man, 
however sound and vigorous, can be guaranteed 
twenty-four hours’ lease of life; yet medical 
science, by skilful selection, can choose 10,000 
men whose aggregate length of life will prove 
to be far beyond the average. The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, by its 
faithful Agents and its careful Medical Director- 
ship, has for many years kept the lowest aver- 
age death loss of any Company. 
THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


A POLICY «eu. 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS. .......0c.ccceccceee - $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............- ‘ 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
_©.W. ANDERSON, Gen. Avent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1895. .........csecereceeeeee $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES. .........ccccecccccccseecccsers 23,165,543 99 

$2,132,089 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every _— has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and id-up Insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
lication to the cougear’s Office. 

ENJ. F. STEVENS, sident 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
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SPARE ANCHORS. 


SOMETIMES we meet men who do not 
think they need any insurance. Capital 
is ample, business is prosperous, and 
prospects are good. Everything is mov- 
ing along grandly. Why should they 
trouble themselves about the future? 

Here we are reminded about the great 
steamship which plows her way so tri- 
umphantly through the sea. She is 
fitted out with everything that is requisite 
for her safety and success. As her gal- 
lant captain points out her various equip- 
ments, we draw his -attention to huge an- 
chors that are lying apparently useless 
upon the forward deck. Other great 
anchors are in place and ready for use. 
We ask: ‘‘ Why do you have these un- 
shackled anchors on the deck?’ He an- 
swers: ‘‘ Those arespareanchors. They 
have never been used, and we may never 
need to use them; but it is a source of 
great satisfaction to have them there. 
Ships as fine as ours have found them- 
selves in circumstances when such an- 
chors have proved theirsalvation. Storm- 
driven, with disabled machinery, they 
have drifted before the tempest, parted 
their cables, and swept toward the fatal 
breakers, until the spare anchors have 
been fitted, and, descending upon their 
errand of mercy, have saved the ship and 
crew from destruction.’’ Pointing to the 
great anchors, he added: ‘‘ Many & cap- 
tain has been so situated that he would 
gladly have exchanged the richest 
freight for a spare anchor like 
of these.’”’ Our parable is plain. 
most prosperous 
from failure. 
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one 
The 
not free 
Every day we read of 
great fortunes fading away. In finan- 
cial panics, large and profitable under- 
takings often end in bankruptcy. The 
spare anchor is the liberal insurance pol- 
icy, secured and cared for in the days of 
prosperity. Sometimes, like the anchor, 
it seemed in the way. No direct benefit 
accrued to the holder, neither did heever 
expect to be personally benefited by it; 
but now it holds; it keeps both him and 
his family from drifting into penury and 
gives him a chance to reap his fortunes. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, has such a variety of plans of 
insurance that the insured has many 
options with reference tothe disposal of 
his policy and its profits. If no need 
arises, he may let it go on accumulating 
for the benefit of his heirs, but if adver- 
sity should overtake him he has some- 
thing left that cannot be lost or taken 
from him. 

When the ship is bounding forward on 
her voyage, it is a satisfaction to her cap- 
tain to see the great spare anchors onthe 
deck; and when the general is waging 
battle,even though the fortunes of war are 
in his favor, he rejoicesto know that the 
army of reserve is ready to rush to his 
assistance if needed. Let every man of 
business, however prosperous he may bé 
at present, remember that storms may 
come and reverses overtake him, and see 
to it that he has reserve forces in his bat- 
tle, and spare anchors in his voyages, in 
the shape of one or more liberal policies 


in The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York. 


AMERICAN 7 


FIRE 


business is 











é a INSURANCE 
4 COMPANY, 
ED.1B10- Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
CE EE cadiucdendscdbdddlbasectondecste $500,000 00 


pserve for reinsurance and all other claims. 1,600,466 64 

Surplus over all Liabilities....................+ 309,117 89 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 18%, $2,409,584 53 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY Co., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLAT ASS, 
STEAM BOIL a VATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burgiary Policies. 
ES PAID SINCE ORGANIZar, 
Loss €6,391,178.12. On, 
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FILES AND BINDERS. 

We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 
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Old and Young. 


The House Among the Holly- 
hocks. 


BY EMMA HERRICK WEED. 


O House among the hollyhocks! 
The mosses drape your low, brown 
eaves 
And sparrows flit among the leaves, 
As when, a maid in dainty frocks, 
I gathered wealth of daisy sheaves, 
And told time by the four-o’-clocks! 


The stately soldiery still stands 
On guard, like red-plumed grenadiers, 
But my heart cries: ‘‘ The years! The 
years!’’ 
This furrowed brow—these empty hands! 
The ranks swim in a mist of tears, 
And voices call from spirit lands! 


Here, in the happy long ago, 
In summer noontides half-asleep, 
I was a shepherdess of sheep, 
The clouds above, my flocks of snow; 
The South Wind bade the lambkins 
leap, 
I laughed to see them frolic so! 


O sentries! Let me pass, | pray! 
Down your green lines unchallenged 
roam; 
The dear 
home— 
The dear old haunts of yesterday! 
O let me in! For I have come 
Such a long—such a weary way! 


old paths—the dear old 


Dear House among the hollyhocks! 
Your threshold worn once more I 
press; 
I come to woo forgetfulness 
Of peril, shipwreck, sunken rocks! 
Let me again be shepherdess, 
The clouds above, my Alpine flocks! 


Sanrorp Corners, N. Y. 
Blue Job. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD., 


HIGH up on the mountain a black 
object might be made out in the lulls of 
the storm; it was ‘‘Potter’s Cabin.’’ 
The wind swirled the sleet into icy, 
twisted sheets about it, and shook it in 
its giant arms; howled and roared down 
the chimney, and tore at the window 
and door like a wild beast. But Joann 
heeded not, for in her heart there raged 
a storm more bitter than that without. 
She crouched in the corner ot the room 
furthest from the fire; but the flames 
darted up now and then and half revealed 
a sullen face, about which hung heavy, 
unkempt locks of raven hair; and the 
eyes, when the light struck them, glow- 
ed like balls of fire. 

There was little else in the room be- 
sides the girl and the fire; a black out- 
line or two seemed to indicate a table 
and a chair, or bench, and there was 
one window and two doors. 

Anextra fierce wrench from the storm 
fiend caused the cabin to shake as with 
an ague, and aroused Joann. ‘‘I hate 
her!’’ she muttered—‘‘I hate her! an’ 
I'll pester the life out of her. P’raps 
she'll play another of her mean tricks 
on me—p’raps!”’ 

Potter's Cabin stood within half a 
mile of the summit of Blue Job, an 
isolated mountain in one of the New 
England States. From its summit 
might be made out, on clear days, the 
blue outlines of the White Mountains 
on the one hand, and on the other the 
silvery gleam of the far-off ocean. It 
was three miles from Potter's Cabin to 
the nearest neighbor, and seven miles to 
‘* Town.”’ 

All that night Joann crouched in the 
dark corner nursing her wrath, for the 
woman she hated was sleeping on the 
bed in the next room, the only bed the 
cabin afforded. Rather than lie down 
beside her she would give her body to 
the merciless storm outside. 
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Toward morning the storm died 
down, and Joann fell asleep. At day- 
break the door of the next room was 
pushed open, and a_ haggard-faced, 
hard-featured old woman came _ in, 
crossed the floor and stood before the 
sleeping girl. Her face seemed to grow 
more haggard and hard as she gazed. 

‘¢ Just like her father,’’ she muttered, 
‘‘revengeful as an Injin. She'll lay it 
up ag’in’ me till Jedgment Day. She'll 
keep her mind too, an nothin’ I kin say 
will make her b’lieve ’twarn’t me as 
stole her money. I may’s well keep 
mum.’’ The woman went to the win- 
dow and peered out into the gray mist, 
listened a moment to the dying wails of 
the wind as it retreated down the moun- 
tain, and began muttering again: 
‘‘Lor, what a storm we had last night! 
It’s a wonder the house did not come 
down about our heads. It won’t stan’ 
many sich gales. Another winter’ll 
find us in the work’us. Then I s’pose 
they'll send Joann out to sarvice.’’ She 
chuckled a little, turning toward the 
girl, at thought of such an untamed 
creature being confined to a kitchen 
and ordered about. 

Joann moved uneasily in her sleep, 
and the woman ceased her mutterings, 
and, going to the fireplace, began stirring 
the ashes to find, if she might, some 
sparks of fire. She would have made a 
tolerable figure for a witch as she bent 
over the dead embers. Her face, wrin- 
kled and yellow, was tied about with a 
cotton handkerchief a few shades darker 
than her face; her short, scant skirt 
was of much the same color, patched 
and faded, and frayed about the hem; 
over her shoulders, and evidently new, 
was a large, red bandana handkerchief, 
with black spots the size of pennies on 
it; her feet were muffled up in a queer 
fashion and tied with strings. 

When the woman had coaxed a blaze 
from the dead ashes, she put on some 
wood, hung a kettle of water over, went 
to the door and looked out. ‘‘ A soggy 
morning,’’ she mumbled; ‘‘ everything 
drippin’. Bad weather for rheumatiz; 
but there'll be a sight of limbs broke 
off, an’ I'll have to scratch for ’em ’ fore 
that despisable Nick gets ’em.”’ 

‘*There’s no likelihood of havin’ 
any help from Joann to-day,’’ she 
added, turning again to look at the 
sleeper. ‘‘It’ll take a week or soto 
grind out grit ’nough sos’t she’ll be de- 
cent to live with.’’ 

The woman wrapped herself about 
with the remains of a rusty old cloak, 
and stepped, shivering, into the cold, 
drenched air outside. ‘‘ Might’s well 
pick up an armful while the kettle’s 
bilin’,’’ she said, bending her steps to- 
ward the woods just below the slope 
where the house stood. 

If the woman had looked back she 
would have seen another face at the 
door; it was Joann’s. She looked at 
the gray sky, at the trees massed black 
against it, at the gray fog creeping 
through them, and lastly at the dim ob- 
ject moving along the edge of the 
woods. Joann scowled at this object, 
and set her lips until they looked cruel. 
‘*Let her go,’’ she said, from between 
her closed teeth; ‘‘ she'll get her death 
down there in the slush. What dol 
care ?”’ 

Joann was a stout, well-built figure, 
looking almost as strong asa man. Her 
eyes were as dark as her hair, her com- 
plexion almost swarthy, and the lower 
part of her face so heavy as to seem mas- 
culine. Her gown was, if anything, 
more patched and frayed than the wom- 
an’s; she had an old shawl twisted about 
her shoulders, her feet were bare and as 
brown as her hands and face. ‘‘ No- 
body’ll dispute whether this is the line 
storm,’’ she said, and listened to the 


water settling into the ground and 
dripping from the roof. All at once 
she became aware that the birds were 
singing and that the eastern sky was 
streaked with crimson. ‘‘I wish I was 
a bird,’’ she said, as several flew by; 
then she gave another look at the dim 
figure toiling among the underbrush at 
the edge of the woods. ‘‘ Much I care!’’ 
she muttered again, and backing into 
the house she went to the fireplace, took 
something from the shelf beside it, laid 
it on the hearth, broke it witha stick of 
wood, hid it under her shawl, took a 
last look at the dim figure, and darted 
out. 

Joann ran down the steep slope and 
into the woods a good distance from the 
poor, bent figure losing itself in the fog; 
and she half ran for nearly a mile. By 
this time the sun was shining through 
the trees, and the rocky mountain path 
merged into a well-traveled road. The 
girl selected a fallen tree-trunk for a 
resting-place, and removing what she 
had hidden under her shawl began 
gnawing it, much after the fashion of a 
dog worrying a bone. ‘‘ Half’s fair,’’ 
she muttered; ‘‘she’s too mean even 


‘for that.’’ 


Before her crust had quite vanished, 
there was a scurrying, and snapping of 
twigs in the woods behind her, and 
hastily turning, Joann saw a snub-nosed, 
freckle-faced boy breaking through the 
stout tangle of underbrush. He stopped 
with a scared expression of counte- 
nance, and open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘ How come you here, Jo, this time o’ 
day?’’ The boy gave his overalls a 
hitch, pulled his battered old cap fur- 
ther over his eyes, and looked down at 
his mud-covered cowhide boots, and 
then up into the trees, as Joann, instead 
of answering him, looked at him fixedly. 

‘¢What’s that you got hid under your 
jacket ?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘A trap,’ said the boy, holding his 
ragged jacket closer; and then he darted 
across the path, leaped the little brook 
that ran singing down the mountain, 
and, with a crashing and scurrying, dis- 
appeared in the woods beyond. 

Joann had not meant to let the boy 
off so easy, but there was no help for it 
now. ‘‘Gran’ma’am sets a store by that 
Jake Tucker,’’ she said to herself; 
‘‘p’r’aps, now’’—she sprang up and 
looked eagerly in the direction the boy 
had taken—‘‘he might know some- 
thin’ bout the money.”’ 

Joann listened, but all sounds of the 
retreating footsteps had ceased, and the 
girl, with a disappointed face, sat down 
on the bit of rock next the brook, and 
bitter words flowed from her lips as fast 
as the bubbling waters poured down the 
roadside. 

By and by, when her anger had spent 
itself a little, a bluebird came down to 
drink, then, alighting on a branch near 
by, began to sing. ‘‘I never noticed 
afore they was such pretty creturs,”’ 
mused Joann; then, as the bird kept on 
piping, she observed: ‘‘So you're the 
feller what sings that ‘ Kurie’ song.. I 
always did like that the best of any of 
them.”’ 

Joann got up when the bird flew 
away, and continued her journey down 
the mountain. Her mood was not quite 
so bitter now; but she frowned as she 
walked, and did not stop for another 
rest until she had traveled two miles, 
and came to a neat, white cottage, set 
in a clearing. A sign in the window 
informed all who could read, that this 
was the ‘Post Office.’’ The post- 
master was also one of the town school 
committee. Joann stumbled carelessly 
into the room. ‘‘I can’t go,’’ she said, 
in a rough, sullen voice. Gran’ma’am’s 
gone an’ stole all the money that I 
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earned, hoein’ an’ mowin’ an’ harvest~ 
in’; an’ I can’t go.”’ 

‘‘Tarnation! she hain’t!’’ said the 
postmaster. 

‘‘An’ she won't own up; an’ she 
won't say nothin’ ’cept she don’t know 
nothin’ ’bout it.’’ 

‘*P’raps she don’t, Joann,”’ said the 
postmaster, mildly. He was a mild lit- 
tle man, never known to be angry in 
his life. 

‘*P’raps she does,’’ snapped Joann. 
‘Who else is there to know? An’ me 
drudgin’ all summer so’st’ have clo’es 
so’st’ go to school an’ git some learnin’. 
An’ stayin’ with her all winter so she 
wouldn’t have to go to the workhouse! 
I hate her! I’ll hate her till I die!’’ 

‘*Oh no, you won’t, Joann,”’ said the 
mild little postmaster. 

“‘T will, I tell you!’ cried Joann, 
fiercely. ‘‘An’ I won't live with her a 
day longer.”’ 

‘‘Let not the sun go down on your 
wrath, my child.”’ 

‘‘That’s just what it will go down 
on,’’ said Joann, ‘‘if it ever goes down. 
Will you give me some money to git to 
Aunt Hannah’s? I can pay you back 
this summer.’’ 

‘‘You wouldn’t go, Joann, an’ leave 
that poor ole cretur all livin’ alone ?’’ 

‘*Will you give me the money?’’ 
Joann stood with one foot on the 
threshold, as if ready to dart out any 


instant. ‘‘I shall go jest the same if 
you don’t. I'll go if I walk every step 
of the way.”’ 


The postmaster examined a drawer in 
his desk and handed outa bill to Joann, 
whose eyes grew round at sight of it. 
‘¢ Five dollars!’’ 

‘‘Don’t go, Joann,”’ said the little 
man, with tears in his eyes. ‘Buy 
some clothes an’fergive Gran'ma'‘am. 
She’s a poor, broken-down ole body.”’ 

Joann crumpled up the bill in her 
hand and walked off without a word. 
The postmaster went to the door and 
looked after her; she was taking her 
way up the road with great strides. He 
rubbed his stubby chin and smiled. 
‘‘Joann’s a good girl,’’ he said, and 
went back to his desk. 

‘IT will go; I will, I will!’ Joann was 
saying at every stride; but she did not 
turn to the right at the railroad cross- 
ing, she kept straight ahead up the 
mountain. 

The sun had smiled away all the mists 
of the early morning, and was shining 
brightly now on the muddy road, on the 
bare branches of the beech and spruce 
trees, on the somber evergreens and the 
tangled underbrush. And when Joann 
reached her resting-place she found the 
pleasant sunshine there, dancing in the 
brook and turning its silver raceway to 
gold. 

Joann had not walked back two miles 
to this place because she had changed 
her mind or because her mind was not 
made up. ‘‘I’ll take the noon train,’’ 
she said; ‘‘there’s time enough, an’ I'll 
pick a bunch of May flowers for Aunt 
Hannah while I’m waitin’; they must 
be up by this time.’’ But instead of 
searching under the soggy brown leaves 
for blossoms, Joann threw herself down 
beside the brook and looked up in the 
trees. ‘‘I wish that han’some little 
cretur'd come ag’in,’’ she said; ‘‘I 
never noticed one so close afore.’’ 

Joann had her wish. In a few mo- 
ments there was a little flutter and a 
flirt, and there was bluebird on the 
branch; and he began to sing. The 
hard knot in Joann’s heart came up in 
her throat; she shut her eyes tight, but 
the tears squeezed through and fell on 
her rough, redhands. ‘I don’t know 
what I be a-cryin’ for; I hain’t sorry 


for nothin’,’’ she said. 


, 
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Joann was very quiet for some time 
after that; then she began to talk again. 
«¢ What a queer, still sort of noise there 
is up in the trees, like a lot of folks 
whisperin’.’” 

Suddenly the girl started up: ‘‘ What 
be they a-sayin’? ‘Don’t go, Joann; 
don’t go, Joann!’ I will—I tell you, 
I will!’ At that she broke down, ‘hid 
her face on the bit of rock, and cried so 
hard she could not hear the trees, or 
the birds, or even the brook. 

When Joann had become quiet she 
rose to her feet and began to walk slow- 
ly up the mountain—not down. ‘I 
guess I better go home first an’ see 
how Gran’ma’am’s gittin’ ‘long, an’ 
bring in some wood, an’ fix things up a 
little, seein’ how she won’t have any 
one to do anything for her, ’cept Jake 
Tucker, after I’m gone. He’ll look in 
every day, I s’pose. It'll do just as well 
if I go on the five-o’clock train. I'll 
stop at Patey’s, too, and buy me a pair 
of shoes; I’ll have enough left then to 
take me to Aunt Hannah’s,”’ 

Joann walked steadily, hardly raising 
her eyes from the ground. At the foot 
of the slope where the house stood she 
looked up. ‘‘I never noticed afore that 
I couldn’t see a bit of the house when I 
was standin’ here,’’ she said. 

When Joann reached the top of the 
slope she stared, and rubbed her eyes 
and stared. Where the cabin had stood 
was a heap of rubbish. There is no 
knowing how long Joann would have 
stood staring if a feeble groan had not 
set her feet speeding toward the heap. 
‘«Oh, Gran’ma’am, you hain’t there !’’ 
she cried out. Another feeble groan 
answered her. 

The girl flew at the ruin and fran- 
tically pulled at the boards and beams; 
but they defied her strength. ‘‘Gran’- 
ma’am,”’ she called, ‘‘ be you dead??’’ 

The groan again, feebler and with a 
choking sound in it. 

‘« Yes, she’s dyin’,’ 
then she called again: ‘‘Gran’ma’am, 
jest hold on a spell. I’m goin’ to say a 
prayer. They telled me down to the 
meet’n’ that God would help me out of 

“a hard fix any time if I ast him. 
goin’ to ast him now.”’ 

Joann knelt down close to the rubbish 
heap and raised her hands, all cut and 
bleeding. ‘‘Dear Heavenly Father,’’ 
sue began, ‘‘don’t let Gran’ma’am die. 
an’ tell me whereabouts in this heap 
she is, and tell me how to git her out. 
I know jest what I'll do;—don’t be 
scared Gran’ma’am,’’ she cried out, 
springing to her feet, and shrieking: 
‘‘Help, help, help, at Potter’s Cabin!’’ 

After about five minutes of this 
shrieking—which seemed an eternity to 
Joann—a very wild-eyed, scared face 
appeared rising above the slope, and a 
boy ina ragged jacket, blue overalls and 
cowhide boots, scrambled up, sobbing 
and muttering, ‘‘ Where’s Gran’ma’am ? 
where’s Gran’ma’am ?”’ 

«‘She’s in here,’’ said Joann; ‘‘an’ 
Jake Tucker you stop bellerin’ an’ take 
a-holt.”’ 

Ittook them an hour to get Gran’- 
‘ma’am out of her prison. A beam had 
fallen in such a way that she was pinned 
to the ground and half choked. She 
groaned when they lifted her, but could 
not speak. 

«‘Gran’ma’am,”’ said Joann, solemnly, 
supporting her in her sturdy young 
arms—‘‘ Gran’ma’am, I fergives yer.”’ 
And the poor old woman opened her 
eyes and tried to smile. 

«¢T vum!”’ cried a voice behind them, 
‘‘if this hain’t the slickest accident ever 
I seed. I been lookin’ fer a gal to help 
around, an’ I’m in want of awoman to 
set in the corner an’ knit an’ darn— 
Cliny hain’t as spry as she used to be, 
an’ she don’t git no time fer mendin’, 


said Joann, and 
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An’ here's this ‘ere cabin gone and col- 
lapsed jest in time to help me out of my 
fix.”’ 

It was the mild little postmaster. 

«‘Oh, Mr. Popper!’’ cried Joann. ‘I 
didn’t go—I didn’t go; an’ I’ve fergived 
her.”’ 

“‘I knew you would, Joann,”’ said 
the postmaster. 

They carried Gran’ma’am down the 
mountain to ‘‘ Three-mile,’’ and into 
the little house with the post-office win- 
dow. And later in the day, when she 
had been made as comfortable as_ pos- 
sible, and Joann was sitting quietly by 
the bed, saying over and over to herself, 
“‘T didn’t go—I didn’t go,’’ the door 
came open and Jake Tucker walked in, 
hanging his head and holding something 
under his jacket. He went straight to 
the bedside, and, taking from under his 
jacket a square tin box, he said: *‘ Here 
tis, Gran’ma’am—Joann’s money. I 
stole it. An’—an’ if you'll git smart 
ag’in, I never’ll steal no more. I 
didn’t want Joann to go off to school. 
I'll be dyin’ lonesome ’thout her.”’ 

With that the boy darted out of the 
room, nearly knocking down the post- 
master, who was mildly exclaiming: ‘<I 
vum!’’ in the doorway. 

‘‘Gran’ma’am,”’ said Joann, with a 
sob, ‘‘I guess it’s you'll have to fergive 
me for thinkin’ so mean of yer, an’ 
thinkin’ to sneak off an’ leave yer.”’ 

Gran’ma’am looked up at Joann and 
smiled, and a sunbeam from the western 
window shone across their faces. 


Apincton, Mass. 


A Midsummer Sunday-Child. 
BY ELIZABETH CONVERSE DURGIN, 


THE stars of the morning still sparkled 
and twinkled, 

And dewdrops all over the roses were 
sprinkled, 

When the fairies who love little babies 
assembled: 

The queen raised her scepter; the rest 
bowed and trembled. 


Said her lily-robed Majesty: ‘‘Soon will 
the sun ° 

Put all the stars out; but your work must 
be done! 

Gather all summer's beauties, wherever 
they may be, 

And bring them to grace a new midsum- 
mer baby.”’ 


In sunlight the fairies can never be seen; 

(And a midsummer baby loves sunlight, 
I ween!) 

And no one can hear, when the day- 
breezes blow, 

The ring of their laughter, their whisper- 
ings low. 


But look at our girlie, now two years 
have fled! 

Did the fairies, or not, do what their 
queen said? 

See the two summer stars beaming out of 
her eyes! 

Hear her voice that with bird-songs tri- 
umphantly vies! 


See the two little cheeks that have turned 
into roses! 

See her smile, when in Dreamland she 
lightly reposes! 

Oh! sweet was the summer, and blessed 
the morn, 

When our Blossom, our Birdie, our Baby 
was born. 


It was Midsummer Sunday; O glory of 
days! 

Fields blooming, Heaven smiling, earth 
singing God’s praise! 

Most surely all good doth a baby await, 

Whose tiny feet come, on this day, to 
life’s gate. 


May this wee woman-child grow, as fair 
as the flowers; 

Sunday calm, Sunday 
strength fill her hours! 

Angels follow wherever her restless feet 
stir, 

And Heaven forever be open to her! 

Deerinc Center, Mg, 
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Miss Emmons’s Ann Sophia. 
BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 


‘“‘BE sure to come right straight 
home the minute school’s over, Ann 
Sophia.” 

««Yes’m,” answered Ann Sophia. 

‘‘And mind you don’t whisper in 
school time.” 

‘*Yes’m,” said Ann Sophia again. 

She had already reached the gate, 
and she turned to call back her answer. 
Her little, pale, freckled face, with its 
bands of auburn hair plastered down 
each side of her forehead, shone joy- 
ously out of the depths of her green 
sunbonnet. Green was not becoming 
to Ann Sophia, but, as Miss Emmons 
said, it was a ‘‘good stiddy color that 
wa'n't fading the whole durin’ time;” 
so she had to wear it. As soon as the 
trees began to shimmer with misty 
green every year, little Ann Sophia had 
to put on her green gingham sunbonnet 
and tiers. She could not have explain- 
ed it, but she felt as if she was a gro- 
tesque imitation of nature. She won- 
dered sometimes if the trees were as 
glad to drop their leaves in the fall as 
she was to put away that dreadful sun- 
bonnet. 

But for once Ann Sophia forgot the 
hated color. Her little feet, in the stout 
calfskin shoes had been over the road 
a thousand times before, but this was 
the one enchanted journey of her life, 
for she was going to school at last. 
Miss Emmons had promised that she 
might go in the winter, but when the 
term began Ann Sophia had a sore 
throat. She was rather delicate any- 
way, and everybody said that the walk 
was too much for her in such weather. 
So through the dreary winter days Ann 
Sophia, with a strip of flannel around 
her little thin throat, used to stand at 
the window and imagine how it would 
seem to be going to school like girls 
who were not delicate. 

When she reached the corner two 
girls were coming down the crossroad, 
They wore pink sunbonnets and carried 
calico bags bulging out with their 
books. Ann Sophia glanced down at 
her own calico bag with satisfaction. 
‘«That’s the way I'll look to-morrow,” 
she thought. 

The girls looked at her and then put 
their heads together with little giggles. 

«‘Why, there goes Miss Emmons’s 
Ann Sophia,”’ said one. ‘‘ Don't she 
look funny in that green ?” 

‘‘Yes, real funny. Do you s’pose 
she’s any kin of Miss Emmons?” 


«‘I d’no. Seems queer to think of 
her coming to school. Wonder who'll 
go with her!” 


‘«Mebbe Susan Mowbray,” said the 
other, and then they both laughed. 

Ann Sophia heard them. She lifted 
the little head in the green sunbonnet 
and walked straight on; she wouldn't 
let them see that she cared. But the 
enchanted road had disappeared, and 
she was stumbling with tear-blinded 
eyes along a very real pathway of life. 
She thought the girl with brown eyes 
had the prettiest face she ever saw; sud- 
denly she felt very small and lonesome. 

As she went on other girls appeared. 
One or two knew her by sight, and nod- 
ded to her as they hurried ahead to join 
their companions; but most just stared 
at her. The schoolhouse was at the 
brow of quite a steep hill. Ann Sophia 
toiled wearily to the top, and then stood 
looking in at the door dazed by the 
confusion. Boys and girls were perched 
on desks or standing in groups about 
the room, laughing and talking all at 
once. Nobody paid any attention to 
her. Ann Sophia thought some of the 
girls were quite young ladies. They 
wore long dresses and side-combs, and 
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seemed so pétfectly at ease. She looked 
at them with a kind of admiring awe. 

Presently some one touched her on 
the arm. A girl was standing beside 
her; she was much larger than Ann 
Sophia, but she had a vacant, childish 
face. Her eyes were blue and promi- 
nent, and her mouth hung open. Ann 
Sophia looked at her and then shrank 
back; the full, wandering blue eyes 
made her shiver. 

‘¢What’s your name ?” asked the girl. 

‘*Ann Sophia Emmons.” 

Ann Sophia spoke in a faint voice 
and drew away against the wall; but the 
other girl did not notice. 

‘«Mine’s Susan Mowbray,” she said. 
‘«Say, do you know any one here ?” 

Ann Sophia shook her head. 

«7 know ’em all. I’ve been here ever 
so long—'most ten years, I guess. I'll 
make you acquainted.” 

‘‘I guess—I don’t care about—get- 
ting acquainted,” faltered Ann Sophia. 

‘Come and choose your seat then; 
I'll show you a real good one.” 

Ann Sophia looked around desper- 
ately, but every one seemed busy; so 
she followed her guide across the room 
to a vacant seat. 

‘‘It’s right next mine,” said Susan, 
cheerfully. ‘‘We can whisper across 
and have real good times.” 

‘*T can’t whisper,” said Ann Sophia. 
‘*I promised Miss Emmons I wouldn't.” 

Susan looked at her with a faint 
tinge of amazement. Noemotion could 
make more than a fleeting impression on 
her face; it seemed as if the vacancy of 
her mind swept over it like a tide, leav- 
ing it always blank and expressionless. 

‘* My laws! ain’t you queer!” she said. 
‘« But I don’t care—we’ll be friends; we 
can have good times at recess and all. 
Here, you can hang your sunbonnet 
next mine.” 

Ann Sophia miserably did as she was 
told, and then very soberly began tak- 
ing things out of her bag. Susan lean- 
ed over her desk, talking incessantly. 
Presently the two girls in pink sunbon- 
nets entered the room and were greeted 
with shouts of welcome. Ann Sophia 
heard them call the brown-eyed one 
Rose and the other Celia. Suddenly 
Celia whispered to Rose: 

‘«There, what did I tell you? Didn't 
I say Miss Emmons’s Ann Sophia 
would be friends with Susan Mowbray ?” 

Susan grinned and nudged Ann 
Sophia. 

‘«Say, they’re talking about us,” she 
said. ‘‘They’re saying what good 
friends we are—I know what they’re 
saying! I’ve heard ‘em talk, years. 
They think I don’t know, but I do— 
lots!” 

Ann Sophia bent down under her 
desk and pretended to be looking for 
something while she wiped her eyes on 
acorner of her greentier. It was too 
dreadful; she had never imagined school 
was anything like this. 

A sudden hush fell upon the room. 
Ann Sophia looked up. The pupils had 
slipped into their seats as if by magic 
and all their faces were turned curious- 
ly toward the door, where a long, lanky 
man was entering with a pretty young 
lady; even Ann Sophia knew that he 
was the selectman and the young lady 
was the newteacher. The man cleared 
his throat and looked around with an 
important air; his voice sounded very 
loud in the silence. 

‘« Boys and girls, this is the new 
teacher, Miss Larkin,’’ he said. Then 
he turned to Miss Larkin with a bow 
that Ann Sophia thought very grand, 
and added: ‘‘I wish you good-day, 
Miss,’’ and the new teacher was left 
alone with her school. She colored 
under the curious gaze of fifty pairs of 
eyes, She looked very pretty when she 
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colored; Ann Sophia was quite sure she 
would love her dearly. 

Miss Larkin went to the big desk and 
picked up a ruler. 

‘* Now I'll ask your names,”’ she said, 
pointing with the ruler over in the cor- 
ner. ‘‘ You first.” 

Some of the big boys and girls 
laughed; but they all answered. One 
big girl drawled out her name as Lady 
Judith Rosabelle Miller; she said the 
‘*Lady’’ in a low voice, but there was 
a laugh allovertheroom. The teacher 
looked at her with a peculiar expres- 
sion, but said nothing. Ann Sophia 
had been so interested in watching it 
all that she quite forgot her own part 
until she saw the ruler pointing at her 
She grew quite 
red with shame, and in her confusion 
rose to answer. 

‘“‘I’m Ann Sophia Emmons,” she 
said. 

A big boy near her whistled and 
his breath, 
your head’s on 


and everybody waiting. 


called tauntingly, under 
‘Oh, Ann Sophia, 
firé!’’ 

Ann Sophia put her hand to her head, 
and then, as he laughed, sank back in 
her seat with a pleading glance around 
her. It seemed to her as if everybody 
was smiling, even Susan Mowbray, who 
whispered, ‘‘ Don’t you take on! They 
say lots of things about me, but / don’t 
care.”’ 

Ann Sophia put her hands under her 
desk and grasped it so hard that it hurt 
her. That dreadful big boy and all 
those laughing girls shouldn't see her 
cry, anyway. 

Presently the teacher began exam- 
ining the schola’s to arrange them in 
Ann Sophia could read very 
well, and she was put in a class with 
They did not like it 
and ignored her completely. Susan 
Mowbray was inaclass of beginners. 


classes. 


much larger girls. 


She was given some examples to do and 
bent over them, twisting her mouth into 
When recess time 
came she had not done one; she pulled 
Ann Sophia’s dress as the pupils were 
pouring out of the room. 

‘«Say, won't you help me? 
got one done yet.”’ 

Ann Sophia hesitated. She was quick 
at arithmetic herself, and it seemed to 
her as if she would die of disgrace if she 
could not do any of her examples. She 
looked wistfully out the windows at the 
merry groups and then sat down by 
Susan and began explaining; when the 
others came trooping back at the end 
of recess she still sat there. 

After recess Miss Larkin called the 
class of big girls. The one who called 
herself Lady Judith Rosabelle Miller 
was among them. Miss Larkin called 
her Lady Miller. Everybody laughed, 
but the teacher’s face was quite grave. 
The girl went scowling back to her 
seat at the end of the lesson; she cidn’t 
like to be laughed at, and she knew the 
nickname would stick. She wrote a 
little note and twisted it up and tossed 
it to Ann Sophia. 

‘Pass it on to that girl behind you,’ 
she said. 

Ann Sophia looked at the little wad 
of paper and shook her head. 

«Pass it on, I tell you,’’ repeated the 
girl. 

Ann Sophia never moved. The girl’s 
face grew red. 

‘-Oh, she’s going to be a good little 
girl—the teacher's favorite,” she whis- 
pered, tauntingly. ‘‘Never mind—I 
won't forget it—you'll wish you had 
passed it;” and she snatched the note 
back and tore it up. 

Ann Sophia bent over her slate and 
tried to think only of her examples. 
When the class was called the teacher 
smiled down at her, for her work was 


all sorts of shapes. 
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perfect. Rose and Celia were in the 
same class, but no one else had done all 
the examples. Ann Sophia went back 
to her seat with radiant eyes. The big 
girl made a face at her as she passed, 
and whispered: ‘‘ Red head! Teacher's 
good little girl!’ 

Ann Sophia leaned her elbows on her 
desk and wondered if the day would 
ever end. 

At noon some of the pupils went 
home, but those who lived at a distance 
had brought theirlunches. Ann Sophia 
followed the others slowly. Susan 
Mowbray went home, so she was alone 
at last. She hung wistfully about the 
groups of girls. They were taking out 
apples and turnovers and cake; Ann 
Sophia’s bag held only cold johnny- 
cake. Rose caught her wistful glance 
and asked her to join the circle, but Ann 
Sophia shook her head and walked 
away; the girls were all sharing lunches, 
and she had nothing tooffer. It seemed 
as if that was hard enough, without 
hearing the big girl say: ‘‘Oh, there’s 
no use asking her, she’s too stuck-up. 
She’s teacher’s good little girl!” 

Ann Sophia crept over to the edge of 
the woods and sat down behind a little 
pine tree and ate her solitary lunch. 
Presently the girls began to play, cir- 
cling round and round and singing to 
one in the center, 

‘‘ Here we all stand in a ring, 

For you to choose while we do sing, 

Choose the one you love the best, 

And I presume ’twill suit the rest.” 

Sometimes when the choice was made 
they sang, ‘‘ What a dreadful choice 
you've made,” and sometimes, ‘‘ What 
a lovely choice you’ve made.” 

Ann Sophia, looking longingly at the 
circle, thought that she would choose 
Rose. It must be awful to be called a 
dreadful choice, but they couldn't say 
that of Rose. She ought to have some 
special verses about her. Ann Sophia 
tried to think what she would say if she 
were in that magic circle and choosing 
Rose. 

But Rose did not speak to her again, 
and when the afternoon school was over, 
Ann Sophia went forlornly home. 
Susan Mowbray had walked part way 
with her, but she turned off at the cor- 
ner and Ann Sophia gave a sigh of re- 
lief. It almost made her sick to have 
Susan grab her arm and peer into her 
face. 

Miss Emmons eyed the drooping lit- 
tle figure sharply. 

‘‘How did you like school, Ann 
Sophia?” 

‘‘Pretty well,” said Ann Sophia, 
faintly. 

‘* Are your lessons hard ?” 

««Oh, no’m; they’re real easy.” 

“You ain't been getting into any 
trouble so soon, I hope?” 

«« Vo, ma’am,’’ answered Ann Sophia, 
in a little flash of indignation. 

Miss Emmons smiled grimly. 

“‘T guess you've found out, Ann 
Sophia, that there ain’t many perfect 
things in this world, and school ain't 
one of them. Don’t you wish you 
hadn't made sech a fuss, this winter ?’’ 

‘«Oh, I like to go,’’ said Ann Sophia, 
quickly. She still had a faint hope that 
some time she might know Rose. 

But the days passed, and a quiet resig- 
nation drove the hope from Ann 
Sophia’s eyes. The longed-for friend- 
ship with the other girls always just 
eluded her grasp. At recess, if she es- 
caped Susan’s clamorous appeals for 
assistance, it was only to find the big 
girl watching for her outside, and at 
noon she always crept off to eat her 
solitary lunch behind the pines. The 
girls thought she was proud because 
she went off alone every noon; they 
never suspected the cold johnny-cake, 





whose only relish was the salt bitterness 
of her tears. Yet perhaps Ann Sophia’s 
happiest times were spent behind the 
pines, where she used to lie watching the 
others and dreaming about herself and 
Rose. 

About this time there was a rage for 
pickles in school. The girls used to 
bring them and pass them back and 
forth under the desks. It was very hard 
to catch any one, altho at times the air 
was pungent with the smell of vinegar. 
Miss Larkin forbade the girls to eat 
them in school, but still the smell of 
vinegar did not lessen. Rose Howland 
was a great favorite, and many were 
given her which she ate behind her 
books or passed on to others. Ann 
Sophia used to watch her with a sober 
little face; she thought it was dreadful 
to disobey Miss Larkin, and yet she 
could not help loving Rose. 

One day Miss Larkin called Rose sud- 
denly, and the girl started to go without 
remembering, at first, that she had a 
pickle in her hand. She was passing 
Ann Sophia’s desk then, and, with a 
quick glance at her, dropped the pickle 
there. Ann Sophia hesitated a moment 
and then covered it with some papers, 
while her little thin face flushed as if 
she had been eating it herself. Ann 
Sophia never ate pickles; even if Miss 
Larkin had not forbidden them in school 
the smell of them made her quite sick. 
She tried to study, but the bitter sour 
smell made her head ache, and when 
she went to recite her geography she 
was sent to the foot of the class. She 
colored under the surprised look in Miss 
Larkin’s eyes. After the lesson was 
ended the teacher called her. 

‘*Don’t you feel well, Ann Sophia ?” 

‘« My head aches some,” faltered Ann 
Sophia. 

‘«You can take your books outside 
and study, if you want to.” 

‘Oh, thank you, ma’am,” said Ann 
Sophia, gratefully. 

She went back to her seat for her 
books. ‘‘Lady” Miller caught at her 
dress as she passed and whispered, 
‘*Teacher’s baby!” but Ann Sophia 
passed her soberly. It was cool and 
pleasant out under the big oak, and her 
headache soon passed off. Even the 
disgrace of the geography lesson seemed 
more endurable. Presently a little girl 
came running out; her voice cut shrilly 
through the soft summer sounds. 

‘Ann Sophia! Ann Sophia! Teacher 
says you're to come in right away!” 

Ann Sophia gathered up her books 
and hurried intothe schoolroom. Rose 
was hearing a class of little ones; Miss 
Larkin met her witha stern face. 

‘‘You may take your seat, Ann 
Sophia,” she said. 

Miss Larkin dismissed the little ones 
and sent Rose to her place and then 
stepped aside from her desk. On its 
top was a collection of pickles, some 
nearly whole, some half-eaten. 

There was a profound hush in the 
schoolroom; even the big boys were 
subdued—the expression on the teach- 
er’s face awed them all. She spoke 
very slowly and quietly. 

‘*You know, scholars, that I have 
forbidden you to eat pickles in school— 
forbidden you more than once. I hoped 
you had too much honor to disobey the 
command. I had suspected it was dis- 
regarded, but had refused to believe it 
until to-day; then I examined your 
desks with this result. I cannot tell 
you how grieved I am—grieved most of 
all that any of you should take advan- 
tage of the results of your own wrong- 
doing to gain extra privileges.’’ 

She looked at Ann Sophia and waited 
a moment as ifforsome reply; but Ann 
Sophia looked back at her uncompre- 
hendingly; she could not understand it 
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at all. The teacher spoke quickly an - 
sharply. 

‘I wish the following pupils to come 
forward—James Sloan, Celia Burbank, 
Mary Ann Tyler, Anson James and 
Ann Sophia Emmons.”’ 

They went forward and stood before 
the school. The boys looked indiffer- 
ent and tried to laugh it off, but the 
girls wete red and embarrassed; only 
Ann Sophia stood looking at the teach- 
er with wide, terrified eyes. Miss Lar- 
kin surveyed them sternly. 

‘*You may each take your pickle 
and eat it now, before the school,’’ she 
said; ‘‘and I shall expect you besides 
to stay in at recess for a week.”’ 

The others took their pickles and be- 
gan eating them. Ann Sophia shrank 
back. 

‘«Eat your pickle, Ann Sophia,’’ said 
Miss Larkin, sharply. She was more 
disappointed at Ann Sophia than all 
the others, and the very bitterness of 
her disappointment made her unrelent- 
ing. 

Ann Sophia looked at the fat, wet 
green thing, and her face grew white. 

“‘I can't, Miss Larkin—I can’t eat 
them,’’ she gasped. 

‘‘T think if you could this morning, 
you can now,’’ said Miss’ Larkin, 
pitilessly. ‘‘I see there are: several 
bites gone.’ 

Ann Sophia hesitated, but she could 
not betray Rose. She took the pickle 
in the tips of her fingers and shut her 
eyes desperately. She would try toeat 
it, but she couddn’t look at it. Suddenly 
there was a stir at the end of the room, 
and Rose Howland stood up. Her 
cheeks were scarlet, but her brown eyes 
met the teacher’s resolutely. 

‘Miss Larkin,’’ she said, ‘‘that 
wasn’t Ann Sophia’s pickle. I was eat- 
ing it when you called me, and I dropped 
it on her desk.”’ 

Miss Larkin looked at Rose a minute 
and then stepped over to Ann Sophia. 
She took the pickle from her and threw 
it out the window. 

‘¢ That will do, Ann Sophia,” she said, 
gently. ‘‘You may take your seat 
now.” 

That noon Ann Sophia was lying on 
the moss under her little pine tree. Her 
lunch was untouched beside her—she 
felt too miserable to eat. The tree 
above her stirred, and she looked up in- 
differently and saw Rose’s pink face 
thrust between the branches. 

‘‘I thought I’d find you here,” she 
said, embarrassedly. ‘‘I wanted to 
tell you that you were real good this 
morning not to tell of me. I didn’t 
know when Miss Larkin got the pickles 
—I was down front, teacHfing. And I 
didn’t remember at first that I had had 
one—I truly didn’t until I saw your 
face.” 

Ann Sophia sat up, a faint color 
glowing in her pale cheeks. 

‘«Oh, that’s all right,” she said. 

‘« Have you eaten your lunch ?” asked 
Rose. 

‘*T didn’t seem to want any.” 

‘*Well, you’ve got to have part of 
mine.” 

‘Oh no,” said Ann Sophia, shyly. 

“Yes, you have. If you don’t I'll 
think you haven't forgiven me about 
the pickle. This is some of my sister's 
cake—she makes the best cake in the 
village.” 

Ann Sophia took the cake and nibbled 
it blissfully, but it would have tasted 
the same had it been ashes. Rose gave 
it to her—she knew nothing but that. 

Rose looked at her reflectively. 

‘‘Tused to think you were awfully 
stuck-up,” she said. ‘‘You were so 
prim about keeping the rules and all, 
and wouldn’t go with us.” 

‘I didn’t think you wanted me,” 
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aid Ann Sophia, with a little quiver in 
her voice. ‘‘I don’t go where I’m not 
wanted,” she added, proudly. 

‘*No, I don’t believe you do. But 
what made you stick with Susan Mow- 
bray so ?” 

‘‘Oh,” said Ann Sophia, her voice 
heavy with trouble; ‘‘she makes me! 
I can’t get away.” 

‘*You poor little thing !” said Rose. 
‘‘Is that it? Well, you sha’n’t be tor- 
mented any more. Come and play 


‘Here we all stand in a ring.’ You 
shall be in the center first.” 
But Ann Sophia hung back. ‘‘I 


don’t believe they want me,” she said. 

‘* Yes, they do,” said Rose, positively. 
‘‘They always want what I do. Be- 
sides, they didn’t know how nice you 
were until to-day. Docome.” 

Ann Sophia followed Rose shyly 
across the green. The others looked 
a little hesitatingly at her as she came; 
they wanted to make up but didn’t 
know what to say. It wasa relief to 
form the ring and begin singing. As 
the gay voices rose around her, Ann 
Sophia's face brightened; but in all the 
merry flying circle she saw but one 
figure, and when they stopped for her 
choice she forgot all others as she went 
upto Rose. It was acting out her 
dream. She never thought of herself 
as, looking straight at Rose, her eager 
little voice rang out clearly: 

‘“‘T choose you before the rest, 

Because you are the prettiest; 
I’m sure that no one can love you 
Any better than I do.” 

Rose looked at her, forgetful of the 
game. 

‘«Why, Ann Sophia!” she exclaimed; 
‘did you make that up ad// yourself ?”’ 

Ann Sophia colored as the curious 
faces crowded around her. 

‘I used to watch you,”’ she said, 
‘‘when I was out there alone, and think 
how it would seem to be in with you— 
and—TI kind of forgot.” 

Rose gave her hand a little squeeze. 

‘‘You’re going to be in with us all 
the time now,” she whispered. 

The merry crowd circled lightly about 
them. 

««Oh, what a beautiful choice you've 
made,” they sang. 

And in the center of the ring stood 
Ann Sophia and Rose. 


WasnincrTon, D. C. 


Pebbles. 


‘*WHATEVER now happensto me,’”’ he 
said, violently, ‘‘the consequences are 
upon your head!” ‘‘Really?’’ said the 





maid. ‘‘I hope they are on straight !"’— 
Exchange. 
...He; ‘I’m going to pay you the 


highest compliment a man can pay a 
woman. She: ‘‘Thisissosudden.’”’ He: 
‘‘T know it, but I came away without my 
pocketbook—can you lend me a dollar 
until to-morrow ?”’—W. Y. World. 


....A singer named Donbetto, 
A writer of libretto, ° 
Had all of his teeth 
Pulled out from beneath 
To make room for falsett (0). 
—BEN FRANKLIN. 


....An Irishman meeting another asked 
what had become of their old acquaint- 
ance, Patrick Murphy. ‘ Arrah, now, 
dear honey,’’ answered the other, ‘‘ poor 
Pat was condemned to be hanged, but he 
saved his life by dying in prison.’’— 7it- 
Bits. 


..Dealer: ‘‘ I'll sell you that wheel 
for $50. It weighs twenty-two pounds.”’ 
Rube Scudder (from Cearfoss Crossroads): 
‘Why, my boy Ab bought one for twen- 
ty-five t’other day that weighed ninety 
pounds. You can’t soak me, by gum!’’— 
Judge. 

..‘* Darwin was right.’’ The learned 
man spoke with an air of certainty that 
bespoke the trained mind. ‘‘ If anything 
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were needed to assure the survival of the 
fittest it was my wonderful discovery.” 
The speaker had produced a patent med- 
icine calculated to cure epilepsy in all its 
various stages.—M. Y. World. 


--His sharp, ferret-like face grew 
solemn, and a disappointed look came 
into his eyes: ‘‘I must be on a false 
scent,’’ he said to himself, feeling for the 
first time the pangs of disappointment 
and vexation. ‘‘ Yes, I am,’’ he contin- 
ued, and, leaning down, he picked up the 
counterfeit copper and passed on.— Yale 
Record, 


--‘‘Can you tell me where I will get 
the Lancaster Avenue car?’ inquired a 
middle-aged, fussy woman, who was 
standing in the middle of the car track 
on Market Street, of aman who was ina 
great hurry. ‘‘ Yes, you'll get it right 
in the middle of your back if you stand 
there,’’ he replied, and then passed on.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


..‘‘ How,” demanded the advocate of 
equal suffrage, impassionedly, ‘‘are 
women to be induced to stop and reflect?’’ 
‘*Put up mirrors.’’ They searched for 
him who had spoken, but found him not, 
nor knew they aught of him except that 
he must be a supporter of the ancient 
régime and an observer of human nature. 
—Detroit Tribune. 


--‘‘ Do I love George,’’ mused Clara, 
softly, ‘‘ or is it simply a sister’s affection 
that I feel for’’— Just then Bobby burst 
noisily into the room and interrupted her 
sweet meditations. ‘‘Get out of here, 
you noisy boy,’’ she shouted, and, seizing 
him by the arm, she shot him through the 
door. ‘‘Ahno!’’ she sighed, as she re- 
sumed her interrupted train of thought; 
‘‘my love for George is not a sister’s 
love. It is something sweeter, purer, 
higher, and holier.’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


. The poet to whom we have given 
our contract for spring poems kept us 
waiting for several days, thus delaying 
the issue of the paper. His last contri- 
bution, which is appended, was of sucha 
profound and horribly heavy character 
as to cause him to break down several 
times while on his way to the office: 

Beside a sewer a man lay dead, 
A dagger in his side; 

The Coroner’s decision read 
“He died of suicide.’ 


Now if this man at home in bed, 
Had in this manner died, 
° Then could the Coroner have said 
“He died ot homicide’’? 
—Princeton Tiger. 


. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the five best puzzles re- 
ceived during July the following are 
offered: 

First PrizeE.—An electric lamp for the 
bicycle. 

SECOND PrizE.—One high-grade cy- 
clometer. 

THIRD PrizeE.—One high-grade bicycle 
bell. 

Fourtu Prize.—‘‘ Cycling for Ladies,” 
by M. E. Ward. 

FirtTH Prize.—‘‘ Cycling for Health and 
Pleasure,” by L. H. Porter. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuzZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





PRIZE NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of fifty letters, and spell 
the name of the prize that will be awarded 





Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness. /x/fant Health isa val- 
uable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for 
a copy to the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York, 





for the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles. It will be of interest to those 
competing for the special prizes offered 
at the beginning of this column. 

My 5, 37 is a preposition; my 29, 9, 
47, 15 is dressed; my 32, II, 35, 22, 17, 3, 
42 is a male relative; my 50, 43, 12, I, 39, 
25 is a female relative; my 49, 28, 20, 46, 
30 is a swimming bird; my 26, 18, 21, 6, 38 
is a gown; my 31, 45, 24, 16, 8, 36, 7is con- 
taining only an outline or rough form; 
my 23, 27, 14, 41, 33 is dexterous; my 4, 
19, 40, 44, 2is along seat; my 34, 13, 48, 
1o is the Christian name of the author of 
“* Pride and Prejudice.” 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 

All of the cross-words contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and placed one below another, the initial 
letters will spell the name of a wealthy 
poet who was born 133 years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, One who is yet unde- 
cided as to what is true; 2, to offend by 
some sign of disrespect; 3, that which 
reminds; 4, earnest solicitatién; 5, a pre- 
cious stone; 6, acting without rigor or 
severity; 7, a newly enlisted soldier; 8,a 
magistrate; 9, to murmur with discon- 
tent; 10, zealous; 11, to accomplish; 12, 


fellowship. ‘*Dorotuy Q.” 
CuBE. 
I 2 
be ‘ 6 
, 3 4 
Fis « «= « « @ 


From 1 to 2, wholesome; I to 3, exca- 
vations; 2 to 4, deplores; 3 to 4, parts of 
a dress; 5to 6, tosettle and adjust; 5 to 7, 
vivacious; 6 to 8,to give spirit or vivac- 
ity; 7to 8, to straighten; 1 to5, part of a 
wheel; 2 to 6, a place defended from the 
wind; 4 to8, wickedness; 3 to 7, a group. 


BuriED HEROES. 


I. He did not fancy rusty swords. 

II. Never station a Pole on picket 
duty. 

III. Give the colonel songs for his 
whole regiment. 

IV. Don’t give a skipper rye bread for 
a long cruise. 

V. Festoon his cottage with evergreens. 

VI. Columbia boasts no grander son 
than this. A. B. C. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of sixty-six letters, and 
am a quotation from Mrs. Ewing’s writ- 
ings, concerning presence of mind. 

My 33, 49 is in that case; my 57, 38, 8, 
I, 63, 43 is a city of France; my 45, 22, 
52, 30 is noone; my 14, 26, 28, 9, 53, 66 is 
not any body; my 20, 41, 6, 55, 32 is to 
crush into small fragments; my 35, 61, 3, 
16, 27 is an eager desire or longing; my 
24, 47, 59 is a precious stone of any kind; 
my 40, 12, 25, 48, 23 is evidence; my 64, 5, 
46, 36, 56, 17, 19, 39, 31 is a variety of the 
peach; my 37, 54, 34, 15, 44 is the joint on 
which a door turns; my 50, 60, 18, 10, 58, 
21, 62, 42, 29 is a carrier; my 13, 7, IT, 4, 
51, 65, 2 is a large bird. 

CHARADE. 


My frst means two, and makes some 
schoolboys rage, 
When forming part of names of prob- 
lems thick; 
My second with my third may mean an 
age, 
But take me all in all, I’m light and 
quick. Ao Boe. 


~ Rich | 


blood comer 1 2 Hood's Sarsaparitie, a 
that is fe wee 5 eee la cures all forms of 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—ta fact the ¢ One True Blood Purifier. 








cure nausea, indigestion ye 
Hood’ Ss Pills ness. Es fail ly adapted to 
use of delicate women and children. Easy to ang om 


to operate. Mild and yet efficient. 
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ANAGRAMS. 


29 


All of the following anagrams are based 
upon the names of laureates; 
. The small shadow. 
. He saw in color. 
. Yes, J., pen a rhyme. 
. Will roam with words. 
. What sort o’ man? 
E’en end was cruel. 
Is a wild manner vital ? 
Lend sonnet for Lady R. 
. Our best Tory, he. 
. A tame hunt. 
He aimed with a will. 

LE. 3. 


— 
POD STWAXSF YN 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 16. 


Prize Douste Acrostic.—Wilkins; ‘‘ Madelon.”’ 
1, Warm; 2, iota; 3, load; 4, knee; 5, idyl; 6, Nebo, 
7, shun. 

Primat Acrostic.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 1, 
Stanhope; 2, irritate; 3, relegate; 4, judgment; 5s, 
obdurate; 6, surplice; 7, harangue; 8, ultimate; 9, 
abrasion; 10, recreate; 11, enchants; 12, yielding; 13, 
notional; 14, Oriental; 15, lavishly; 16, daffodil; 
17, Symmetry. 

Nove. Acrostic —Hartford. 1, Pipefish; 2, tele- 
gram; 3, chaperon; 4, chapters; 5, trifling; 6, Scot- 
land, 7, wrinkled; 8, denounce. 


Douste Acrostic.—Primals,* ‘The Advance”’; 


finals, ‘The Alabama.”’ 1, Tiara; 2, Hiram; 3, 
Eliza; 4, acerb; 5, Diana; 6, venal; 7, aroma; 8, 
niche; 9, couch; ro, enact. 

Hovurctass.—Panther. 1, Grapnel; 2, prate; 3, 


one; 4, T; 5, aha; 6, sheep; 7, clarion. 
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Don’t Rub 
Your Clothes 


to tatters in a vain 
attempt toclean them 


Sddddadas 


with poor soap. S 


is 


your time and health "gag 
by using 








It makes home 
brighter. 


Lever Bros., Lid, Hudson and 
Harrison Sts., New York, 
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Waterproof _ 


your skirt edges with 


a. 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
BINDING 


It keeps them dry and whole and it 
never fades. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels cnd materials mailed free. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper.of the Ladies Home 
Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. City. 


GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
a = specialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
nd of Coffee. We deliver all anaes in 
this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. O 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


- §PECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





rders by mail receive prompt and care- 


who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent, 
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The Dyspeptic and 


convalescent find in SOMATOSE a 
tasty, easily digested and nourishing 
food. It never palls on the appe- 
tite, and rapidly increases weight. 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, Tonic and Restorative. 

It is a powder made from the most nourishing ele- 
ments of meat, prepared for the nutriment and stimu- 
lus of weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc. 


At druggists, in 2-02., %,% and 1 lb, tins. 





cent. Very P prep 


P- lets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
Pg er bp hy Wicdr Bayer & Co., Elberveld. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
The Family Wash Biue. — I YS RELIABLE. 
D.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 20 St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Women as Expert Accountants. 
BY HARRIET WORTHINGTON, 


In alarge and handsome office building 
not far from Twenty-third Street, New 
York City, the eye is attracted by this little 
sign on the office directory board: 


MISS BLANK, 


LapigEs’ SECRETARY AND Expert Ac+ 
COUNTANT. 

Two ladies were searching for some- 
thing else on the board when one of them 
noticed this sign and exclaimed : 

‘* There! That reminds me that I lately 
received a card from that person, stating 
that she is ready to audit accounts, keep 
books, address envelops, write letters, 
correct errors in bank books, and do 
almost anything else that you can 
imagine a lady could want to have done 
for her in that line. Isn’t that a new 
start for a woman?” 

‘*It may be new, but I’m sure such per- 
sons are needed,”’ replied her friend. 
‘*We women have noend of accounts to 
keep in these days, and I’m sure the most 
of us have no end of trouble with them! 
If my husband didn’t go over my check 
and bank books every little while, I don’t 
know what I should do; and he does 
laugh at meso! One would think it was 
my fault that I wasn’t taught those things 
when I wasa girl. I think I shallinquire 
into this matter. Wouldn’t you like to 
go in there with me?”’ 

Assent was given, and we three imme- 
diately entered the elevator; for I was 
already on my way to see this Miss Blank, 
when her modest sign attracted the atten- 
tion of the others, and was only waiting 
for the lift. We found the desired office 
to consist of two small rooms near the 
top of the ‘‘sky scraper.’’ In the outer 
room was a young man of twenty-two or 
three years of age, busily manipulating a 
typewriting machine. 

‘There !” This involuntary ejacula- 
tion of one of the ladies was accompanied 
by a look at her companion, which plain- 
ly said: ‘‘I knew it! I feltit inmy bones 
that this Miss Blank would turn out to be 
a man, and you see it is true.”’ 

But it wasn’t. The young man stopped 
his work long enough to usher us into 
the rear and larger of the rooms. Here 
were three young women, of whom the 
eldest proved to be the Miss Blank, of 
whom we were in quest. She was a tall, 
sweet and bright looking woman of about 
thirty years. As I wished to talk with 
her undisturbed I waited until the others 
had taken their departure, which was not 
till after they had made many inquiries 
into the kinds of work included in her 
line, and being especially heedful as tothe 
character of her ‘‘references.’’ Both 
ladies promised to see her again very 
soon in relation to accounts which they 
wished untangled. 

As soon as they were gone I began to 
make inquiries. Everything touching 
new employments for intelligent women 
always attracts me, and Miss Blank 
proved willing to give me all the informa- 
tion she could. 

‘*Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘I originated this 
occupation for women, at least so far as 
taking it up in this public way is con- 
cerned. My friends were all shocked at 
first, but they are well pleased now. I 
tried teaching; but tho 1 was reasonably 
successful in fitting girls for their col- 
lege courses at Barnard, Vassar and else- 
where, I did not like the work. It vexed 
and tired me far more than this does. It 
was not business-like enough for my 
tastes. My father had been an ‘“‘ expert 
accountant,’’ making a large yearly in- 
come. When he died I was too young to 
step into his business; but after a dozen 
years he was still remembered, and when 
I decided to take up a similar employ- 
ment I looked up as many as I could find 
of his old clientage. They were all very 
kind and curteous, but only one gentle- 
man at first extended a helping hand. 
He gave me a letter to his daughter, tell- 
ing her that he thought I was just the 
person she needed to gtrajghten out her 








accounts as treasurer of a certain chari- 
table institution. 

‘* Well, if ever accounts needed staight- 
ening thosedid! The girl afterward told 
me that her father had always given her 
accounts into the hands of one of his best 
bookkeepers before her yearly reports 
were sent in. 

‘* Before I had finished with this young 
lady’s books others were put into my 
hands by persons to whom she and her 
father had recommended me; so, little by 
little, the business has grown until, as 
you see, I have taken in my brother and 
two sisters to help me. We have all that 
we can do, and I am debating whether, 
another year, I shall take a larger office 
and engage more assistants, or retain 
this office and drop off some of the less 
paying parts of my work.”’ 

In reply to many inquiries Miss Blank 
told me that women were by no means her 
only clients; in fact, that clergymen and 
physicians were among her best custom- 
ers. ‘* You see,’’ she said, ‘‘doctors and 
ministers are a good deal like women in 
this thing. They haven’t been educated 
in business habits. The mistakes that 
all of them make at times are funnier 
than anything that gets into the comic 
papers. And those of the women are no 
worse than those of the men. Now this,” 
pointing to a red book turned face down: 
ward on her desk, ‘‘is the check-book of 
a clergyman who came tome in a comical 
state of despair becausc his bank book 


had him credited with about six hundred - 


dollars more than he claimed. The dis- 
tress isn’t often for that reason! He was 
afraid he might be’ unintentionally 
Wronging some other depositor, but 
didn’t like to say anything to the bank 
officials until he shquld know; and he 
didn’t know how to go to work to look 
the matter up, orto take the time if he 
had known. I had to go back for several 
years to find the error. He had then 
omitted to credit himself with sundry 
small deposits made at different times. 
‘*What sorts of accounts do I under- 
take? Oh, allsorts. Accounts with char- 
ities, clubs, schools, servants, tradesmen, 
banks, investments. Some of them are very 
simple, and others are intricate enough. 
Some ladies bring me their tradesmen’s 
and servants’ or housekeepers’ books for 
many years and wish me to go over them 
all and find out how much they may have 
been cheated during that time. This 
takes a great deal of time, and it neces- 
sitates going over the retail prices of all 


sorts of table and household supplies dur- * 


ing the time covered by the books, and 
also the comparing of the amounts con- 
sumed with the number of persons com- 
posing the families during each month. 
Sometimes these things are very difficult 
to get at,and at best we have to be con- 
tent with approximations. But generally 
enough is developed to enable one to 
make a shrewd guess, and then by proper 
cross questioning the delinquents are in- 
duced to confess. 

‘* Such accounts are the worst, I think; 
and the next to them are the books of the 
women who act as treasurers for institu- 
tions and charities. You see many of 
them are appointed to fill such positions 
on account of their social position or per- 
sonal influence, or for their wealth and 
consequent power to make good any pos- 
sible losses, rather than for their own 
financial or arithmetical abilities. Some 
of these ladies have assured me that the 
money I saved to them was more than the 
price that I asked for my services, to say 
nothing of all the work and worry they 
escaped; for there had rarely been a year 
when they had not had to make their ac- 
counts balance by paying many scores, 
sometimes hundreds, of dollars into the 
society’s strong box, in order to make 
good shortages entirely unaccounted for. 
Similar shortages are not unknown even 
in societies officered by good business 
men, who annually pay up, rather than 
to call attention to the facts or to spend 
the time they can so ill afford to spare in 
ferreting out the trouble. I have lately 
had some of their books, too.”’ 

Now there is nothing strange in all this. 
Na ane person can do all things well, and 
it is more creditable to the heavy-laden 
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man of letters or of business, or to the 
constantly engaged society woman to ac« 
cept unsalaried positions, even if they are 
not well fitted for them, when they hon- 
orably make up for any possible losses 
that may acérue from their unfitness, than 
it would bé for them to abstain altogether 
from efforts to make themselves useful 
by lending the influence of their names 
and wealth in support of worthy objects. 

To open new and special doors for work 
for either men or women, there must first 
exist the desire, then the courage, and 
last, because it is the greatest in impor 
tance, the special fitness forthe work un- 
dertaken. And this consists not only in 
a natural aptitude for the calling in ques- 
tion; this first, and afterward a careful 
and adequate training in the line chosen. 

A few years ago a certain New York 
firm advertised for a young woman as as- 
sistant bookkeeper. Nearly one hundred 
answers were received to one insertion of 
the advertisement. One written in a 
beautiful script, being accompanied by 
testimonials from the ‘‘ business college’”’ 
of which she was a graduate, attracted 
the first attention, and the writer of it was 
selected for the initial trial. Before the 
expiration of the first day her would-be 
employers wondered how she had sué- 
ceeded in passing even the most careless 
examination in the school from which she 
had graduated, atid they have not yet 
ceased wondering. The girl had abso- 
lutely no comprehension of the simplest 
principles of the business which she had 
undertaken with as much complacency as 
she had put on her bonnet. Yet she is 
very likely fancying to this day that her 
lack of success (she is known to have been 
tried in many places) is due toa prejudice 
against women as bookkeepers. 

That such a prejudice to woman’s work 
in this and other lines does exist in some 
quarters is mainly due to her sort of 
women. That it is daily diminishing is 
owing to the many women who have hon- 
estly won their way by conscientious and 
intelligent work. No one can betome an 
expert at anything without a good pre- 
liminary grounding, and subsequent close 
application. ° 

In the particular kind of werk we have 
been considering other qualifications, in 
addition to expertness, are almost equally 
required. That absolute honesty is one 
of the first of these hardly needs men- 
tioning; but there is at least one other 
quite as necessary, if not as immediately 
obvious. This—which is really included 
in a broad interpretation of the word 
‘* honesty’’—is the power and disposition 
to preserve an honorable silence in regard 
to any and all private matters concern- 
ing her employers to others, which may 
become known to the expert in the pur- 
suit of her calling. Like the clergyman, 
the lawyer and the physician, the expert 
accountant must consider all professional 
confidences as sacred. Without this, suc- 
cess is and ought to be impossible. 


King Cotton’s Slaves. 
BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 


WITHIN the past year or two numerous 
efforts have been made to establish colo- 
nies of Northern and Western people in 
various Southern States. It is too early 
to predict the final outcome of these ex- 
periments; but it is safe to say that many 
of the colonists will be bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

There are many localities in the South 
where favorable conditions invite immi- 
gration; but tne strangers whorush in 
and pitch their tents anywhere will find 
many difficulties in their way, especially 
if they happen to befarmers. The aver- 
age Southern farmer is forced by neces- 
sity to make cotton his leading crop. He 
is always in debt, and no merchant will 
credit him for supplies unless he binds 
himself to plant a certain number of acres 
in cotton and gives a mortgage on the 
crop. 

The country merchant, who is almost 
invariably a Shylock, is master of the 
situation. He makes himself perfectly 
secure, and makes his debtor pay forty or 
fifty cents above cash prices for his sup- 
plies, When the farmer gives a crop 
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mortgage he is virtually the merchant’s 
bond slave, and there is no escape. It 
may cost him ten cents a pound to raise 
cotton; but he must produce it—even 
when it sells as low as six cents. It is 
the only cash crop—the only thing that 
enables him to obtain a little credit. 
Year after year, and from one generation 
to another, the Southern farmer goes on 
inthis way, never getting out of debt, 
never freeing himself from the merchant 
who holds him in bondage. : 

When he is a tenant farmer his condi- 
tion is worse; then he works for a share 
of the crop, and gets his supplies from 
his landlord at ruinous prices. If he gets 
$200 a year out of- his work he is doing 
well. Of course he gets a cabin rent free 
and raises a part of his food supply; but 
he must pay for his groceries and dry 
goods, medicine, schoolbooks, etc.; and 
when he has a wife and five or six chil- 
dren he cannot be very comfortable on 
$200. The farmer is limited in his pur- 
chases by the merchant who holds a 
mortgage on his crop. Sometimes when 
he needs a suit of clothes for himself, or 
a dress for his wife, or schoolbooks for 
his children, the merchant will refuse to 
furnish them, saying that he cannot give 
him any further credit that year. 

The miserable serf can do nothing under 
such circumstances. When his Shylock 
creditor speaks he must obey. If he gives 
another mortgage, or sells any of the 
mortgaged cotton, the merchant can send 
him to the chain-gang. Nor is there any 
possible way for him to get hold of any 
cash. There is no market for his vege- 
tables in a land where people raise their 
own supply. He can get nothing for 
fruit, and if he carries his grain to the 
nearest town only a few merchants will 
take it in exchange for certain kinds of 
goods; they will not pay money, for his 
products. 

The Northern and Western farmers 
who come here have an idea that their 
superior methods and their ability to pay 
cash for labor and supplies will cause 
them to succeed better than their South- 
ern neighbors. This seems to be a rea- 
sonable expectation, but it is generally 
disappointed. There is not an instance 
on record of a Northern farmer who has 
prospered to any great extent in the 
South since the War. A few have been 
moderarely successful; but nine out of 
ten ina few years get disheartened and 
fall into the ways of their neighbors. 
The farmer from New England or the 
Northwest, who settles in the cotton belt 
on an average farm with cash enough to 
run him for the first year, will probably 
find himself in debt at the end of ten 
years; and, worse than all, he will be 
some country merchant’s slave, doomed 
to toil without hope of reward for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

Perhaps some reader will protest 
against these statements, and point to 
the newspaper accounts of the prosperous 
condition of some Northern farmers who 
have settled in the South. When they 
look into the matter they will place no 
confidence in newspaper stories of a 
Southern Eden where life is a pleasant 
dream, and where fortunes are made al- 
most without an effort. It is better for 
the South and for the outside world to let 
the truth come out. Settlers from the 
North and West can find pleasant homes 
and make a good living on farms in the 
Piedmont region and along the edges of 
the cotton belt; but if they plunge into 
the interior of the distinctively cotton ter- 
ritory they will be lucky indeed if they 
save enough out of the wreck to carry 
them back to their old homes. 

The failure of these settlers is not due 
to any unfriendly treatment from the 
Southerners; it is the natural result of 
conditions which cannot be changed for 
along time tocome. The South is with- 
out home markets of any considerable 
size, and the price of the leading staple, 
cotton, is fixed by dealers in New York 
and Liverpool. The farmers are com- 
pelled to stick to this crop, because it is 
the only thing that brings cash to their 
merchant creditors. 

The recent increase in the number of 
Southern cotton mills led many to hope 
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that the South would soon manufacture 
her entire cotton crop, and thus keep at 
home the profits heretofore made by the 
mill owners of Old and New England. 
But the outlook in this direction is less 
hopeful since the Southern mill owners 
met in Atlanta, a few days ago, and de- 
cided to curtail production fifty per cent. 
during the summer, on the ground that 
the markets are glutted with a supply of 
cotton goods sufficient to last for three 
years. 

If this is the case cotton manufacturing 
in the South will suddenly come to a stop 
for an indefinite period. King Cotton, 
however, will continue to reign as abso- 
lutely as ever. The toiling millions in 
the South who bend their servile backs 
under his banner, cannot revolutionize 
their industrial conditions in one genera- 
tion. They will have to work and suffer 
many long years before there will bea 
change for the better. 

What is the remedy? It would tax the 
wisdom and experience of our clearest- 
headed statesmen, economists, business 
men and farmers to answer this question. 
The South will continue to furnish the 
greater part of the world’s cotton; and 
the farmers who produce it will find it 
necessary to stick to it, altho they know 
that it will always keep them in debt. 
What can be done to make Southern agri- 
culture profitable? This is the important 
problem to be solved, and if the Northern 
settlers in the South can do it they will 
be wonderfully wise and fortunate. 


Convers, Ga. 


A Few Replies. 


BY FE. P. POWELL. 


SOME inquiries have come in from IN- 
DEPENDENT readers, and I will group a 
few replies, as I cannot answer privately 
all notes of this sort. 

1. ‘‘My appletrees are dying as if by 
a kind of blight. It takes whole limbs in 
some cases; in other cases parts of 
limbs. The leaves are spoiled before 
the limbs seem affected, but ultimately 
the wood seems to be burned.’’ This is 
some form of anthrax or anthracnose, 
which means in plain English fire-disease. 
It is caused not by insects but by fungoid 
attack. The remedy is not Paris green 
or London purple but copper solutions. 
Use Bordeaux Mixture sprayed on very 
thoroughly. Probably it will be well to 
apply twice. Copperas or sulphate of 
iron in solution is acure for anthrax on 
grapevines; but it must be applied when 
the leaves are not on—in October, or in 
April before vegetation begins. Swob it 
on with a sponge tied to the end ofa stick. 
Use ten pounds to a barrel of water, or 
stronger. 

2. ‘‘What can be done with my bushes, 
shrubs, quince trees, etc., that were killed 
back by the severity of the last winter ?”’ 
When badly injured our best plan is to 
cut clean to the bottom and start new 
shoots for new trees or bushes. But 
when a fine tree is sending out bunches 
of limbs in place of the old strong ones, 
use you finger to push off all that are su- 
perfluous. The winter of 1895 was ex- 
traordinary; it has made strange work. My 
quince orchard I have cut to the ground, 
and am growing new shoots. These will 
need to be wrapped in straw for two win- 
ters before they get hardy enough to en- 
dure average winters. Pear trees must be 
headed back in some cases, and care taken 
to rub off or cut off the blossoms that 
come out in June and July. Grapevines 
will send up ten times as many canes as 
ought to be allowed to grow. Spare from 
one to three of the strongest. These 
should be carefully tied with soft twine, 
as the rapid growth will make them very 
brittle. You cannot rely on any of this 
year’s growth becoming quite as hardy 
as usual for winter. I shall cut back all 
growth about the last of October, and 
cover as far as possible for winter. Year 
in mind that the lack of fruitom weak... .d 
fruit trees is fortunate; for if they were 
to bear a crop this year it would end their 
existence. 

3. ‘‘ What ails the raspberry canes? 
The new canes are nearly all dying at the 





tips.’’ If you will examine a little way 
down the stalk you will see that an insect 
has made two circles of holes. Between 
them it has laid itseggs. These will 
hatch and eat downward, and ruin the 
cane. Break off all these canes a half 
inch below the eggs. A good plan is to 
use shears or nippers. The canes will 
branch out below and be in good condi- 
tion by winter. It is, however, prefer- 
able to let canes of red raspberries grow 
until October without cutting; then cut 
off down to five feet. But where these 
borers are we must cut at once. 

4. ‘‘I want just three sorts of rasp- 
berries and three sorts of strawberries. 
What shall I plant?’’ Take Cuthbert, 
Golden Queen and Schaffer’s Colossal, or 
Columbus, for raspberries; and for straw- 
berries take Brandywine, Marshall and 
Haverland. I should not be satisfied 
with these alone; but they make as good 
triplets as you can get. 

5. A young correspondent wishes to 
know what fruit to plant to make money. 
Well, I would not start out to make 
money, but to get a fair income and have 
a delightful home. You will find that it is 
best in the long run to have a good flow 
of profit, and not a big income at a dash. 
Plant plums and cherries in abundance, 
and have a start at once with berries. 
There is so much to be learned about 
these things that you had better go slow 
and expand as you get knowledge—espe- 
cially knowledge about markets and mar- 
keting. There is never an over-produc- 
tion of sour cherries, and your local mar- 
ket for plums is likely to be good for 
most years. Strawberriescan be shipped 
so far as to glut the market; so with 
grapes. Plant first to save yourself out- 
goes, not tocreate income. Raise your own 
food and you will not need to win so 
much money. The American farmer is 
working now on a false principle, and he 
will have trouble till he goes back to the 
old plan of taking care, first of all, to stop 
outgo. He must be more independent. 

I have a number of inquiries about 
strawberries; and what to plant; and how 
long to continue old beds; and whether 
to buy potted plants; and whether all 
varieties must be covered winters, etc. 
Yes, cover all—with a compost of well- 
rotted manure and leaves. Continue old 
beds as long as you can manage to dig 
out the old plants, and give new ones 
good room and culture. Don’t buy 
potted plants, except you have plenty of 
money. On the whole, strawberries make 
more work than any other sort of small 
fruits; but the demand is always very 
great. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 


Silage and Silos. 
THE silo affords a most economical 
means of assuring succulent food in win- 
ter and efficient and palatable food to 


supplement or supplant the dry pastures 
of summer. 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies 
but obtained no satisfaction until f 
used Ayer’s Hair vue. One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 


and fullness.” — Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Co., Lowell 
ind <i ? 








Maize, or Indian corn, is probably the 
most valuable plant for ensiling. 

As a succulent food for milch cows corn 
silage is cheaper and generally more 
efficient than roots. 

Corn silage has proved equal in feed- 
ing value to the best dried corn fodder. 

The largest growing variety of corn 
that is reasonably sure to ripen before 
frost is the best one to grow for silage. 

Corn should be put in the silo after the 
grain is glazed, before there is much dry- 
ing of the leaves or stalk. Clover should 
be cut when in bloom. 

The essential points in building a silo 
are: 

To have the walls tight enough to ex- 
clude air from the contents. 

To have the walls not only strong, but 
rigid. 

To have sufficient depth—thirty feet or 
more if possible. 

There should be not more than about 
five square feet of feeding surface in the 
silo for each cow. 

The larger the silo the cheaper the stor- 
age for each ton of silage. The larger 
the herd the more cheaply can silage be 
supplied to each animal. 

At its best stage for feeding, when just 
mature, it is available as fresh fodder 
for only a few weeks in the fall. In 
storing and keeping the crop in any man- 
ner it is subject to some loss. The aver- 
age determined loss of dry matter in the 
crop, whencut and shocked in the field 
untildry and stored inthe barn, has been 
about equal to the average loss reported 
from the silo. The dry fodders, how- 
ever, from which losses were estimated, 
were, it appears, handled with more care 
and generally under much more favorable 
conditions of weather and shelter than 
those under which the corn crop can gen- 
erally be handled, while the silos in 
which losses were estimated were not all 
of them suited to produce the best possi- 
ble results. It is probable that experi- 
ence will enable us considerably to re- 
duce the amount of loss in the silo, but 
it is not so likely that the necessary loss 
in keeping the dried fodder can be materi- 
ally diminished.—New York Agricultural 
Bulletin. 





IT is singular how nervous and easily 
disturbed the duck is, particularly at 
night. A very extensive duck breeder in 
eastern Pennsylvania keeps lanterns hung 
up in the duck yards at night to light up 
the place and keep the ducks quict. Ducks 
are easily alarmed in the dark—regular 
cowards aftersundown. So smalla thing 
as a bat flying over them will stampede 
them, and many are apt to be trodden 
down and killed; but with a light they 
quickly see about their quarters. Kind- 
ness and patience are my methods of 
handling poultry or animals of any kind; 
it is really astonishing how niuch can be 
done by this simple plan, and greatly fa- 
cilitate your progress in their successful 
management. 
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Hyomei, 


will cure your sneezing, sniffling, nagging 


Hay-Fever 


and do it quickly. Don’t wait until your regular attack has come—prevent it. 
$ Hyomei also cures by inhalation asthma, catarrh, bronchitis, etc. 
the stomach to cure the respiratory organs. 


Price by mail, $1.00. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler works like a charm. The first inhalation gave relief, It is a 

to humanity and I am sorry it is not better known. 
Sincerely yours, 

Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the 
respiratory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after permeating 
the minutest air-cells. is exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives 
immediate relief. Jt is highly recommended by physicians, clergymen, public speakers and thou- 


Pocket Inhal 
consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized 
full directions for using. If you are sti/d skeptical, send your address; my pamphlet shall prove 
- open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei inhalant by 
cents. Hyomei Palm. for all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Brooxtyn, N.Y., Feb. 8, 1895. 

Gheutas 

I add my name to the “ Pass-It-On-Society.”’ 
(Rev.) J. M. Farrar, D. D. 


Mail. $1.00, to any part of the United States; 
ard rubber, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and 


mail, so 
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Special to « The Independent’ Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
44 Ib. sample best T imported, 
~ kind you — order. 

e bs. fine Family Teas on re- 
ceipt of $2.50 and this “ad.” All 


charges paid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 239. and 83 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. NY. 





_ TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route— World's Pictorial Line 


THE ONLY LINE WEsT OF MissoURI RIVER RUNNING 
BUFFET SMOKING AND LIBRARY CaRs, 





THE ORIGINAL OVERLAND ROUTE 


It was the Route in °49! 
It is the Route To-Day, and 
Will be for All Time to Come! 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Government Food Report. 

RovAL BAKING PowpeER Company, New York. 


p 4 Fae ‘4 e 
i Fastest Train to the West. 
THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 
—e, to Ad Bs te ISCO daily 
in 13.3 ‘day Hy wy Missouri Riv 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. Pullman Palace Sleepers; Dining Cars; Free Reclining 


Chair Cars ; Buffet Smoking and Libra 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand For tickets and full information cal My ‘address ony 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or Pass. & Tkt 


— Pacific agent, or E. L. Lomax, Gen. 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 








Agt., Omaha, | Ne b. 


STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos — 
TROY BOATS 


all warranted like their new Pianos.- Also, second- 
figures CITY OF TROY or SARATOGA leaves x <. N. 





hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 








R., foot West 10th St., daily except Saturda: Ex: 

STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., ress trains for Sarstogo, Lak ce G George ‘iroadacks. 
NEW YORK Sunday steamer touches at Alb SARATOGA EX- 

S ° CURS SION, $4.50. LAK FE GEORGE EXCURSION, $7.90. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
“SUNSET ROUTE” 


Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
India, Australia, and Around the World. 


The famous «« SUNSET LIMITED,” a seemed Hotel on wheels, will 
resume its semi-weekly service on November 2d, 1896, connect- 
ing with drawing room and compartment car and dining 
car between New York and New Orleans. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., “ Sunset,” “ Ogden,” and MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R., to Mexico City 
“Shasta” Routes; New Orleans to San Francisco, and all points in o ‘ae 
Portland and Ogden. PACIFIC MAIL 8:8. »To Bovation 


OCCIDENTAL & ORIE NTAL S.S. CO.,§ Islands 
HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R., ) To Fishing pan, China, India, Australia, and Around the World. 
SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS R'y,) and Hunt- 


MORGAN STEAMSHIP LINES: To New Orleans, New 
ing Grounds and all other points in Texas. a Texas, to Florida, Havana, and Central 


E ad’ IN Be Y, “-- poy T. Mgr.. i s49 Braodway & No. 1 Battery Place (Washington. Building), New York. 


2. SeRNOE. E. F. Agt. 


8. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, La. T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. & T. A. San Francisco, Cal. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896. 

Open from June 15 to October 1. 
Special rates by the week ; also for 
JUNE, JULY AND SEPTEMBER. 
For rates and other particulars, apply to 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


Saratoga Spriugs, N. Y. 


23,469 


Collections of different Columbia adver- 
tisements were submitted in competition 
forthe Columbia Bicyclerecently offeredas 
a prize. The winning collection was sent 
by H. F. Wendall, Leipsic, Ohio, and con- 
tained 2,089 different advertisements of 





Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. _ 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





This contest has demonstrated in a re- 
markable manner the secure popularity 
of Columbia bicycles and the wide-spread 
desire to secure one. If Columbias could 
be sold for less, the use of Columbias 
would be universal. But Columbia qual- 
ity can only be maintained at its un- 
varying standard 





Cranstons-on-Hudson, 
WEST POINT. 


by asking one +100 TO ALL OPEN MAY 9TH. 

unvarying price ALIKE. Special rates for Families. Four furnished cot- 
¢ tages. 1% hours from New York, via West Shore 

eae R.R. 2% hours via steamer ‘* Mary Powell.”’ 


-— cent stamps, or 
s free if you call on — - . ti et 


ond SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER, 


Hartford Bicycles are 
the sort for which $100 
is usually asked— 

$70, $65, $50, $45. 








POPE FG. CO., Hartford, Conn. Q 


Branch Houses and Agencies almost everywhere. 








A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1 





- eestor ll oo. or a le. 
| THE BEST PAY THE BES! 

UEblTs aa eis 
° W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


27 ae ten od 8T. 
Boston, Mass. af 


Bend Se for 
So stamp for mem JORSEBP 


mioD LETOWN, cr. 
N.Y. CITY. CHICAGO. 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


July 40, 1896 





DR. GEO. B. FOWLER, ae DYS P EP: 's Sli a ee Hospitals, Brooklyn, 


fe, i, Hand- * 
Book, Vol.1., Page 718), says: 


Spring No. 2 seems to be the 
most it in its effects upon 


the digestive and excretory organs. These waters are, therefore, especially indicated in dyspepsia 
resulting in or consequent ss the ony <tgeames and deposition of uric acid or its salts in the system.” 


For sale by ae Oy ROPE 


tOPRIET Re ‘BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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Possesses in the highest degree the entire bacties prope 


as the — remedy for FEVER aND cea ALABIA, Poonnnes 








THE BANNER BICYCLE LAMP 





$3.50 


Delivered anywhere 
in United States. 


Burns Kerosene in 
cotton-packed fount. 

No splashing. 

5 1-2 inches high. 

Weight 12 ounces. 

Handsome Jewell 
side lights. 

No more wick drop- 
ping. Our patent 
locking device is a 
positive preventive. 


Wick Lock 







Throws a powerful, broad light, 
and by special arrangement of 
lens illuminates ground to 
perfection. 


Wind Proof. 

Will not Jolt Out. 

No Solder to Melt. 

/ All Parts Removable. 
Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 
Will not Smoke Up. 

Easy to Take Apart. 

Easy to Put together. 

A Perfect Road Illuminant. 


Your dealer should have them; 
until he has will send, carriage 
paid, for $3.50 to any part of the 
United States. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York. * * * © 


Boston, ° -* = = 


Chicago. 


FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of Deceumber, 1895: . 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 














ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... . $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not markéd off 1st 

JANUATY, 1895....... 20. vccccccccccccercsccces 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, ae 

1895, to 3ist December, 18%. .............006 $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same 7 

ee $1,218,407 5 
Returns of Premi- i. 

ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks..............+ $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CURRIE BE. oo 00 conv 00 scneescesscccccencese 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... . 896,431 88 
Cash in Bank 22,518 33 

AMOUR. occ cccccccccccccvcccvcccscescovcscss $11, cae 560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
2ist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES: 
W.H.H. MOORE N. BERT ON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D: LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW, eee 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM ge Y AWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN Da THOMSEN. T6LOC LL, 
CHARLES P. BUR. ’ aa AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. B 
WILLIAM E. DODG LEANDER N Povaes, 
EORGE BLISS, VERETT A ‘ 
JOHN R. RIKER, ounniax J N, 
. A. HAND. GEORGEW.QUINTARD 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. TH 


BAUD. 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWABD, 
GEORGE COPPELL 
Ww. ar § m3 MOORE, President. 


A. RAVEN, Vice President 
F. A.PARSONS, ad Vice President. 








CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


Cash Capital...................... -$1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

GOPOD) COC... 0. vscccccvwsiesevevoces 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus....................+ + 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gross ASSeCtS................ 200 cee 7,216,828 25 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company hi: ow the experience 
of forty-six years of practical Life I ae = -_ has 
taught it that the sine qua non of success is 
tion of plans of ne op and the Pursuit of a an. 
eral policy toward both ts Insured and o Agents. 
These essentials it 8 in am eminent di , but 
ee geen BO ay by that ‘conservatism while is the 

poss: safeguard of the policy holder. Its con- 
tracts are Soom after roe years. They are — 
— Tw iding generally fore either pai idup pol 
ied insurance, at the option of the policy Rated 
It gives’ ten days of grace in payment of an pee 
Its course during the past ou. five years 4-5 
demonstrates its absolute sec 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may commun’ te with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS: 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. a WILLIAMS.. .- Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 


JORN J SMEMEMIEE.—. <. 5. cccnsececcec cesta 
E. H. PERKINS, JR.. Pres. imp. & Traders’ ‘Wat. Bank. 
BARI GE, WAAIU, «<a nn-o02ccccscecescescosscoses Leather. 











Tue INDEPENDENT PxEss 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FuLTon STREET. 





